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The 
President's Report 


Our fourth convention meets at a time of world crisis, when 
the very survival of civilization is imperilled as never before. 
The mounting belligerence of the Soviet Union has raised the 
once-unthinkable possibility of a nuclear holocaust to a clear and 
present danger. To stand firm for freedom in the face of this 
threat demands the utmost strength, dedication and calm deter- 
mination from our nation and all its citizens. 

Overshadowed in part by the ominous challenge of interna- 
tional tensions, and yet a fundamental element in meeting them, 
is the problem of persistent unemployment in the United States. 
We in the AFL-CIO have repeatedly asserted that the internal 
well-being of our own country is the most powerful weapon in 
the arsenal of democracy. Not only must our national economy 
operate at full capacity in order to maintain our military strength 
and lend adequate assistance to free nations in need of it; we 
must also prove by precept and example that a free society can 
offer to every citizen the precious feeling of self-respect based 
upon the opportunity to use his talents to the fullest. 

Therefore it is not enough to say that the welcome economic 
recovery during 1961 has stimulated production, sales and profits, 
or even that it has raised the wages of those employed. For this 
recovery has left behind some four and one-half million men and 
women, a little more than six and one-half percent of the able 
and willing workers in this country, who still seek in vain a use- 
ful outlet for their abilities. Moreover, the combination of a 
growing labor force and accelerating technological change makes 
it evident that this blight upon our domestic welfare, our na- 
tional power and our world-wide image will get worse before it 
gets better. 

Surely the full, productive use of the nation’s human resources 
is basic to both our moral and physical strength in the struggle 
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against international communism. We must be strong clear 
through—strong as we face our enemies, with a strength firmly 
based upon inner conviction that the free way of life is best. The 
assurance of jobs for all is vital if that conviction is to be main- 
tained and reinforced. 

It is against this background that we must assess the events 
of the last two years. 


The 1960 Elections 


The second session of the 86th Congress in 1960 was frustrat- 
ing to adherents of progress. On the surface, the votes were 
there to enact at least a few long-delayed measures, such as a 
realistic minimum wage bill, aid to depressed areas and medical 
care for the aged under social security. But White House pres- 
sure, supplemented by the President’s veto power, blocked them 
all. Even the extraordinary session of Congress, after the con- 
ventions of the political parties, produced no tangible results. 

It seemed obvious that a legislative breakthrough depended 
in large part upon leadership from the Executive Department. 
Therefore the AFL-CIO followed with close attention the delib- 
erations of the Republican and Democratic party conventions. 
Our position on every significant issue was carefully set forth, 
in identical terms, before the platform committees of both 
parties. 

The platform subsequently adopted by the parties, and the 
records of the national candidates nominated by their conven- 
tions, were carefully reviewed by the AFL-CIO Executive Coun- 
cil and the General Board. The General Board, as authorized by 
the AFL-CIO constitution, then voted to endorse the candidacies 
of John F. Kennedy and Lyndon B. Johnson. 

Meanwhile, quite apart from partisan considerations, the Ex- 
ecutive Council had authorized a registration campaign to insure 
the fullest possible participation by American citizens in the se- 
lection of their President and their Congress. In many sections 
of the country this campaign was actively supported by civic 
organizations and community leaders. It is with pride that we 
can report labor’s registration campaign was a distinct success. 

Once the General Board’s decision was made known, AFL-CIO 
affiliates worked vigorously for the Kennedy-Johnson ticket. 
There is no need to review here the course of the national cam- 
paign. The margin of victory was so narrow that every support- 
ing force can claim credit for producing it. We are content to 
say that without the efforts of the labor movement, the battle 
would have been lost. 

Unfortunately, as the national ticket was winning, the con- 
gressional candidates supported by the labor movement were 
less successful. Twenty-one seats in the House of Representa- 
tives formerly held by generally progressive legislators were lost 
to reactionaries. 
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To sum up, we elected a President who, we had every reason 
to believe, favored our program; and we elected a Congress 
which, by every practical measurement, was more hostile than its 
predecessor to our aims. 


The 87th Congress 


In that context the subsequent legislative record was one of 
real accomplishment. For example: 

An area redevelopment program, twice blocked by presidential 
vetoes during the previous Administration, is now law. 

Substantial improvements in the wage-hour law, including an 
extension of coverage to retail workers, are now in effect. 

Better housing for millions of Americans is assured by the 
first comprehensive act in this field for 14 years. 

These three long-needed measures point up the difference be- 
tween executive leadership for progress and executive inaction. 
All three bills could have become law in the more favorable 86th 
Congress; all three failed under presidential veto, the threat of 
veto and organized White House hostility. But this year, with 
positive White House support behind them—and behind the 
AFL-CIO position—all three were written into the statute-books. 

There were many other gains, as set forth elsewhere in this 
report. Unfortunately, there were disappointments as well. 

Despite our most vigorous efforts, neither the Administration 
nor Congress acted on two fundamental proposals to fight un- 
employment—a temporary cut in the withholding tax on incomes 
and a program of short-range public works projects. It is the 
deep conviction of the AFL-CIO that if these steps had been 
undertaken last spring, unemployment would now be down to a 
much more reasonable level. 

Also high on the roster of disappointments was the unfortu- 
nate and unnecessary legislative tangle that enmeshed and 
strangled comprehensive federal aid to education. A similar fate 
doomed an occupational retraining bill, favored by an overwhelm- 
ing bi-partisan majority in Congress. Other high-priority bills, 
such as old-age medical care, were put off to next year. 


The Wisdom of Labor Unity 


Yet it can be fairly said that in domestic affairs the country 
has begun to move forward again—not fast enough, not far 
enough, but at least in the right direction. And in this field, 
as in all others, the wisdom of labor unity has been demonstrated 
anew. 

Let us look at our progress in that latter area. 

Every state central body is now a merged organization. At 
this writing only a handful of city central bodies remain sepa- 
rate, and arrangements for their consolidation have progressed 
to such a degree that all may be united by the time this con- 
vention assembles. Some gains have been made toward the per- 
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manent elimination of jurisdictional disputes. There are no 
divisions in the AFL-CIO on questions of sound trade union 
policy. 

The greatest unresolved trade union problem remains, as it 
has for 15 years, the essential task of organizing the unorganized. 

New members are recruited each year by the hundreds of 
thousands, but they are barely enough to compensate for the 
attrition of automation and the continuing changes in the com- 
position of the work-force. While the AFL-CIO as a whole has 
held its own numerically, we dare not close our eyes to the fact 
that our members are a smaller proportion of the total working 
population. 

Legal obstacles unfairly raised by the Taft-Hartley Act and 
intensified by the Landrum-Griffin Act are not likely to be low- 
ered to any great extent in the immediate future. But we can- 
not and should not permit those obstacles to deter us. We must 
intensify our organizing efforts in cooperation with our affiliated 
unions to bring about a new break-through into the major 
groups, such as white-collar workers, where the benefits of union 
organization are largely unknown. 

An important element in this effort, as in our legislative pro- 
gram, is political action. As noted earlier, our long educational 
program paid dividends in the presidential campaign. It must 
be made even more effective in congressional and state cam- 
paigns. 

In that connection, every AFL-CIO member would be well- 
advised to note that those areas where our organizations are 
weakest, where resistance to unionism is most virulent, are the 
same areas which traditionally elect the most unfriendly na- 
tional and state legislators, and where the turnout of voters is 
proportionately the smallest. 

Quite aside from partisan considerations, the AFL-CIO can 
take special pride in a new venture in 1960 directed entirely 
toward encouraging citizens to register and vote. This venture 
qualified many thousands of new voters without regard to their 
party affiliation and was widely praised by civic groups whose 
primary concern is that an election truly reflect the people’s will. 


The Future Course 


A full accounting of the AFL-CIO’s activities in every field is 
contained in the pages that follow. A detailed report of the or- 
ganization’s finances is also included. It is now the duty of the 
convention delegates to assess the stewardship of their officers, 
to discuss what has transpired in the past and to chart the course 
of our movement for the two years ahead. 

Whatever plans are made by this convention may, at a mo- 
ment’s notice or no notice at all, be drastically altered by world 
events over which our movement has no control. There is not 
the slightest doubt that in the global struggle for the rights of 
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man, the AFL-CIO will continue to stand four-square in support 
of our country and the cause of freedom. We are for peace; but 
we are even more for liberty. 

It is in that spirit that the American labor movement will 
continue unabated its efforts to perfect our society here at home; 
to win for wage-earners and for all our countrymen an increasing 
measure of economic security, equality of opportunity and per- 
sonal well-being. These things, too, are basic to our national 
strength, and in advancing them we serve America. 


Mey 
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Financial Report 


The financial statements of the AFL-CIO for the last two 
fiscal years are contained in this section of my report. The state- 
ments have been certified to by our independent certified public 
accountants, Main and Company. 

The assets, liabilities and net worth of the General Fund of our 
organization at the beginning of the two-year period (June 30, 
1959) and at the end of our last fiscal year (June 30, 1961) are 
shown in statement No. 1. Our net worth decreased $171,061.13 
during the two-year period. 

This decline was attributable to an excess of expenses over 
income as shown in the statement of income and expenses, state- 
ment No. 2. (Statement No. 2A presents a report of our ex- 
penses by categories). 

Statements No. 3 through 11 of this report presents details of 
various items of income and expenses summarized in statement 
No. 2. Statement No. 12 summarizes defense fund transactions 
for the period. 

Statement No. 13 presents a report on the Special Purposes 
Fund of your organization. This fund established in February 
1959 by the Executive Council is used to support the Solidarity 
Fund of the International Confederation of Free Trade Unions, 
special contributions, expenses in connection with the passage 
of favorable or defeat of unfavorable state legislation, subsidiz- 
ing organizing campaigns such as the Agricultural Workers 
throughout the country and other special projects of a similar 
nature. An analysis of the various assessments levied by the 
Executive Council is provided in footnote 3 to the financial state- 
ments. 

Statement No. 14 presents a report on the Cuban Refugee 
Relief Fund. 

In addition to the financial statements of the AFL-CIO, this 
section also contains the financial report of the trustees of the 
AFL-CIO Organizers Pension Plan and the AFL-CIO Staff Re- 
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tirement Plan, as well as the Executive Council’s financial report 
of the AFL-CIO International Free Labor Fund. These reports 
have also been certified to by Main and Company. 

Our membership remains vitally interested in the financial 
affairs of our federation and we have continued to do our best 
to provide them with a comprehensive accounting of our steward- 
ship. If you should have any questions or comments on the 
a report, we hope that you will feel free to discuss them 
with us. 

Respectfully submitted 


Secretary-Treasurer 
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MAIN AND COMPANY 

CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANTS 

PENNSYLVANIA BUILDING 
WASIIINGTON 4, D. C. 


American Federation of Labor and August 9, 1961 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 
Washington, D. C 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the balance sheet of the General Fund of 
the American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 
Organizations as of June 30, 1961 and the related statement 
of income and expenses for the period July 1, 1959 to June 30, 
1961. Our examination was made in accordance with gener- 
ally accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included 
such tests of the accounting records and such other auditing 
procedures as we considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying balance sheet and state- 
ment of income and expenses, with the notes to financial state- 
ments, present fairly the financial position of the General 
Fund of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations as of June 30, 1961, and the results 
of its operations for the period July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1961, 
in conformity with generally accepted accounting principles 
applied on a basis consistent with that of the preceding period. 


MAIN AND COMPANY, 
Certified Public Accountants 
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STATEMENT NO. 1 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
GENERAL FUND 
BALANCE SHEET 


Investment Securities (At Cost) 
U. S. Government securities ............ 
FIER, COURAGE occ cccccsccescccecsesees 
Ciar RITES 2 ces ccccsesececvccsce 
Per Capita T Special Assessments, and 
Initiation and eolateunent Fees Receivable 
from Affiliates (Note 1) ..............0005 


Ge FD 0:0:0:66.0045 5000s ncncvescesece 


Fixed Assets 
ees ee land and building 
REINS ipa 
| Furniture, fixtures and equipment (net) . 


WOMENS TD 664s ccccccsesosesceecesss 


LIABILITIES AND NET WORTH 


Liabilities 
Notes payable to bank ................+. 
SS hocks nicdvecsevetdenes 
Salaries and travel expense ............ 
Payroll taxes and other deductions from 
employees’ GRFMINGS .....cccccccccsecs 


Escrow funds held in trust for inactive 
local unions and central bodies ...... 
A to Defense Fund (Statement No. 12) 
MOD BD ccccccccvceceseccvccscoseces 
Due to Special Purposes Fund (State- 
cnet BR. GP. GHD. BD  cccccecccccens 
Due to Cuban Refugee Relief Fund (State- 
fe FO. YS Rares 


Total Liabilities ................ 


Net Worth, General Fund, Represented by the 
Excess of Assets over Liabilities .......... 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 
AND NET 


WORTH ........ 


June 30, 
1961 


790,216.96 


777,080.50 
69,116.57 
20,000.00 


1,134,699.17 
96,923.40 
95,181.68 


863,652.08 
3,785,937.76 
290,522.71 


52,457.94 
7,975,788.77 


785,342.07 
177,273.14 
22,885.99 


77,935.40 
1,063,436.60 


18,757.12 
892,694.35 
723,953.10 

6,772.00 
2,705,613.17 


5,270,175.60 


7,975,788.77 


Increase 
June 30, or 
1959 Decrease* 
560,106.64 230,110.82 
847,490.78 70,410.28* 
69,116.57 
20,000.00 
674,887.00 459,812.17 
100,000.28 3,076.88* 
172,595.95 77,414.27° 
863,652.08 
3,954,150.84 168,213.08 
386,042.38 95,519.67° 
45,622.24 6,835.70 
7,624,548.19 351,240.58 
785,842.07 
217,807.04 40,533.90° 
85,966.80 63,080.81* 
78,082.74 4,852.66 
1,162, 198.65 98,762.05° 
6,868.00 11,889.12 
728,792.66 168,901.69 
290,452.15 433,500.95 
6,772.00 
2,183,311.46 522,801.71 
5,441,236.73 171,061.13* 
7,624,548.19 351,240.58 
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Income 

From National and_ Interna- 
tional Unions and Organiz- 
ing Committees ............. 
Per capita taxes ........ 
Special assessments (Note 
BP gh ecacvassesehesvece 
Per capita taxes, initiation and 
reinstatement fees from Local 
Unions 
Dues from Central Bodies .... 

Bee TOD kddaccceccccc 


Sales of educational and or- 
ganizational supplies ...... es 
Income from investments ..... 


Rental income ......... oeauwe 
ND Sp oencceeewoas ieweees a 
Total Imcome ........ 

Expenses 


National and International Un- 
ions (Including Organizing 


DED cs ncuihedeeeuswewsces 
pe ere ree 
Headquarters 

Administrative departments. 
Other departments ....... ‘ 
DES cnccngestesbcas 


Other general expenses ... 
Directly affiliated Locals and 
Central Bodies 
Contributions 


OVER INCOME 


7 Excess of income over expenses 


EXCESS OF cae eens 


STATEMENT NO. 2 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


GENERAL FUND 


For 
Details 


Refer to 
Indicated 
Statement 


(No. 3) 


(No. 4) 
(No. 5) 


(No. 6) 
(No. 7) 
(No. 8) 
(No. 9) 


(No. 10) 
(No. 11) 


July 1, 
1959 
to June 30, 
1960 


7,520,499.63 


1,485,608.27 
9,557.57 
110,505.20 


59,038.07 
27,704.60 
102,711.46 
23,606.90 


9,389,231.70 


71,079.97 
2,385,331.87 


839,788.26 
3,718,490.17 
970,449.02 
1,675,381.32 


124,780.78 
61,441.00 


9 ,846,742.2 39 


507,510.69 


STATEMENT OF INCOME AND EXPENSES 


July 1, 
1960 
to June 30, 
1961 


7,424,232.18 
733,483.16 


1,178,704.17 
25,936.62 
98,977.13 


66,706.36 
31,257.85 
101,533.86 
22,638.28 


9,683,469.61 


25,006.47 
2,370,917.41 


845,364.70 
3,582,065.91 
909,248.55 
1,475,473.49 


94,435.52 
44,508.00 


9,347,020. 05 


336,449.567 


Total 
July 1, 


1959 
to June 30, 
1961 


14,944,731.81 


733,483.16 


2,664,312.44 
35,494.19 
209,482.33 


125,744.43 
58,962.45 
204,245.32 
46,245.18 


19,022,701.31 


96,086.44 
4,756,249.28 


1,685,152.96 
7,300,556.08 
1,879,697.57 
3,150,854.81 


219,216.30 
105,949.00 


19,193,762.44 


171,061.13 
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STATEMENT NO. 2A 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


SUPPLEMENTAL STATEMENT OF EXPENSES BY CATEGORIES 


GENERAL FUND 


= 1, 
1959 
to June 30, 
1960 
Ee Em ee ee ee ae Te 3,976,623.00 
Employees’ pension and retirement plans .......... 311,334.90 
Employees’ life insurance and medical plans ........ 173,460.07 
Sod den anheaanneaes wen 6 eabede 6 woes 88,299.75 
Workmen’s compensation insurance ............... 8,229.98 
nn ae aeb awh hans ie ake weneaule 1,224,735.34 
ee errr 109,568.03 
CE eee Ee hidk ack daw aha ns kenuaeheane ae 483,397.75 
Subscriptions and books ................eeeeeeeeee 32,088.14 
Office supplies and expense, National office ......... 94,841.75 
PO EE ac ccice ceed deteseceeeceseaes 112,365.89 
Community eouleat Committee rent .............. 6,817.94 
Re Me OD GIES ong on occ kn ccc cececsases 17,239.78 
Regional offices rent, supplies, etc. ................ 170,149.98 
cit aia 4 bike hire a wae oee keer es ewe 5,033.33 
I ics os i'd a aliiaie be Nate eR yO wee 176,686.61 
SC ac ch sere edens sweees ences sews 159,834.50 
Ge ear ehh beers iL aiidensedeGeunes 40,929.28 
Attorneys’ fees and expenses .................000- 102,781.42 
a ala cra Sela ak ete b icGih ode Aa wa 27,486.20 
CE nine ance aebabhiad eet ecw sewa¥nainn dee 8,915.21 
Headquarters building expenses .................4- 234 837. 32 
Depreciation—furniture, fixtures and equipment .... 66, 041.69 
eis ive iakh a cinwdbie es kn edienneae is 540,135.83 
REE OCT PLCC EO ere 430,900.58 
Pc EGKKDERRESESkeS. Raewecaaee 78,801.51 
OPC CET Cee TT CTES TEC PE ETT CLOT 8,341.10 
Newspaper costs (AFL-CIO News) ................ 183,317.88 
Magazine costs (Federationist) ................... 134,679.50 
Pc. doula Leah eb bk eks oti hoe Keheyeneees 82,395.52 
OC EEN SCOTT ATC CEEE 10,272.00 
International Confederation of Free Trade Unions .. 312,918.36 
Inter-American Regional Organization ............. 72,916.10 
International affairs offices: 
ON” ESE are ene eer ree 10,211.20 
OS Se ER eS Se eee 11,812.91 
National and International Union subsidies ........ 44,355.30 
Directly affiliated locals and central bodies: 
EE a chur Aedes wk ka bags’ bee wae kee 42,398.44 
INL, 5 i onc th tad sacked ele a Keb ee S 14,826.37 
Matching funds for state political education activity. 89,247.23 
Contributions to AFL-CIO auxiliaries .............. 13,225.00 
I ikn nc a wians o0 el eae anny ee dents 61,441.00 
RRB Pa Ge pe Sie eae ee ioog  ee 72,848.70 


po ee ere eee eee er Tere 9,846,742.39 


July 1, 
0 


to June 30, 
1961 


4,002,464.18 
320,175.66 
182,466.86 
85,620.66 
9,050.11 
1,144,858.36 


236, 873.87 
67, 079.30 
485,404.52 
330,898.67 
106,903.02 
9,967.66 
184,404.27 
113,807.20 
179,952.56 
16,500.00 
324,527.99 
72,497.17 


9,992.42 
12,087.88 
4,000.00 


22,342.86 
9,036.45 


80,279.79 79 
9,347,020.05 


! Be 
ee —(issSsis 
Po 
111,344.21 
345.804.35 
24,530.04 
95,708.95 
100,540.86 
8,101.37 
20,809.28 
172,457.00 : 
12'074.31 | 
171.99* : 
133,869.45 
26,246.55 
91.753.81 | 
27°487.21 
7,674.74 
- 
y 
| 
98,990.35 
14,100.00 
5 a po 
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STATEMENT NO. 6 


AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 


CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF HEADQUARTERS EXPENSES, 


ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


Executive Offices 


Salaries 


ee a a 


ary 


Books and subscriptions ................... 


Other 


Ce 


ee ry 


NN PE rae 
ES Glen kicdul dnekuee's uh és ceawecnnns 
RESET es par arg ene pete 
Books and subscriptions ................... 


Other . 


i Es cc cdiewaueneeewa san 


Tabulating 


ee 


a dea eis baa gw mee aka oe ke 
Boons and subecriptions ..........00060000 


ther . 


a) 


pS EEE EEE PE PO FETE 
File Room and Switchboard 


Salaries 


ee 


oy 


ee) 


ee) 


a) 


SS Sn. eo dkaddeecaeuan ue 


Stock Room 


Salaries 


ee 


TOTAL HEADQUARTERS EXPENSES, 
ADMINISTRATIVE DEPARTMENTS 


July 1, July 1, 
1959 1960 
to June 30, to June 30, 
1960 1961 
319,629.34 357,834.58 
50,848.90 44,306.84 
631.84 646.55 
342.64 146.12 
205.29 173.54 
1,493.67 519.64 
373,151.68 403,627.27 
118,831.06 119,741.87 
546.45 966.85 
2,697.68 2,015.17 
402.92 1,628.97 
19.50 
19.26 213.13 
122,516.87 124,565.99 
38,473.17 34,789.23 
4,424.73 896.82 
750.13 437.70 
3.72 2.55 
43,651.75 36,126.30 
24,387.55 23,351.74 
14.50 
247.76 441.85 
3,238.84 2,876.98 
__ 1,524.04 177.22 
29,412.69 26,847.79 
46,977.15 48,559.17 
90.30 26.50 
51.82 
459.98 184.21 
691.78 250.69 
48,219.21 49,072.39 
35,994.20 31,350.31 
13,321.60 8,297.78 
58,602.02 53,645.54 
24,879.93 23,492.81 
1,271.00 5,283.40 
134,068.75 122,069.84 
36,810.81 39,451.79 
34,440.69 28,725.39 
17,449.66 14,577.28 
"66.15 300.66 
88,767.31 83,055.12 
839,788.26 845,364.70 
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Library 
Salaries Qu . - - 
i Ee rr a ee 
 —_— 
I Sino cod wenseekeeansaneasans 
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EE eee | 
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STATEMENT NO. 7 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF HEAQUARTERS EXPENSES, 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS 


July 1, July 1, 
1959 1960 
to June 30, to June 30, 
1960 1961 
Organization 
EE ee eee ee ae 76,826.49 79,598.51 
I 625s. se monneKd éeeneleen maken 18,623.62 16,169.78 
ee ia aia ai wih Aca peaele nuib haa mine 526.91 2,055.86 
ND, 25 56 be eas ons esd begetieneuies 1,461.92 1,320.80 
I diel as nite eihpcee a aackeeeraie aeaied 5.60 
CT Seed adake dma anide wer eeeeaa s ema aeewrmue 2.40 13.70 
ee I oo cn dacvacesssneeneee 97,446.94 99,158.65 
Public Relations 
EES Gee RO Se Te eee Ree ae 135,382.22 138,557.35 
OS ree ne eee 22,731.45 21,186.82 
ele od tidy CaaS keke eae wees ak & 6,463.38 14,465.68 
Aha 65 ack cna ew eeueirn sp aeeaw 295.28 82.00 
Speakers Bureau—salaries and travel expenses. 178,797.58 75,696.31 
Radio PTOSTAMS ....... ce cece eee ceeceeccees 540,135.83 485,404.52 
NE i 6, Seige a 61a: alin ern raeelare 430,900.58 330,898.67 
EEE Ee ree 78,801.51 106,903.02 
ON ais: :0'-0 were Wia ww wakes s 2,796.65 
NN at a ae pee Aha eCa: 0 Sib isericu ec euch dlrs acerca 11,115.49 7,996.79 
Total Public Relations ................... 1,407,419.97  1,181,191.16 
Publications 
I Seas ats ee aia s wicaie a Riad eae wei 96,767.85 122,300.83 
EO re en ne ae 8,088.36 10,697.46 
es es ee ee 8,189.29 
i a es wig mie Gi 1,549.60 1,228.36 
Newspaper costs (AFL-CIO News) ........... 183,317.88 184,404.27 
Magazine costs (Federationist) .............. 134,679.50 113,807.20 
SEE ois Waa diae RUSS eh) sien cede aeneensen 82,395.52 179,952.56 
EE ap KAAS EORSEAS HORSE KHER RSET RSS 606.76 1,180.20 
EE ID aire dns nnnceweasecene es 507,355.47 621,760.17 
Research 
ee ee ee Te 195,534.39 202,435.75 
Es cic cr akp hee ka aee ewok ene es 28,399.91 32,324,79 
eta ee eeed bw hens dae Kwetdewae es 49,560.63 56,030.87 
SE eo cit eniwacewedaeeneaaaen 6,934.14 6,110.43 
eh ued Ah OLEAN eS KNEE RO ROR ORS 3,500.00 
I ett AS cata ted naw kd ae ha SaaReaes 10,931.95 10,263.93 
De eik- | Hanwha ween RK ARM Sie ee tien 1,205.10 1,433.46 
IES, Sd cies ese nens Kanne aenews 292,566.12 312,099.23 
Education 
NERS REO oer Se pe Oe Fee eee 99,121.97 99,763.31 
NN EEL SE DEE Te POE eee 20,532.46 19,619.21 
ie cbcse duking dws thema kamen oad ees de 86,661.59 997.64 
EE cinkiscaie des cccn we aeenwes<eneenne 281.13 401.64 
EE OEE 6 sie sin a Sa vesccsneecwdes 4,044.45 6,467.66 
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STATEMENT NO. 7 (Cont’d) 


July 1, July 1, 
1959 1960 
to June 30, to June 30, 
1960 1961 
SE cs cadaandateneeekeeatcn eee 384.07* 615.30 
III. oss inc ans cio taeew en ee an 8,000.00 14,900.00 
eae hoe EeG ak bsd kebeke Ree Rdseeen aeons 260.52 714.86 
I NID ccucanasneedeadenenducee< 218,518.05 197,479.62 
Social Insurance 
ae eae)” eR OE kaha eee 91,400.14 93,536.20 
NOELLE COPE OTE TOT E RC OTE Cre 11,697.06 12,834.10 
a aan lan Sinise Sk eh 22,100.83 3,845.26 
ED sce ctceneda ce chekeseeeeeuekeeus 838.10 864.89 
EES ae eran 1,500.00 
EE I eee eee re eee 867.90 1,509.12 
Eee eer rrr arr ae 867.22 4,516.81 
Total Social Insurance ................... 129,271.25 117,106.38 
Legislative ; 
EEC ee ee en ene Eee eae 155,362.57 162,804.41 
ON or. ccc che dde eens de ee awe ae 21,742.03 24,503.98 
CAC k ean eS Ske ee 38,577.03 10,432.01 
i Coie Lec awmieaede CeCe eiR Kees 3,304.62 2,144.69 
i ag 7,598.70 1,992.75 
eS INS SI a ee eee emer eer Se 5,426.27 7,241.32 
Total Legislative ............cccecceccees 232,011.22 209,119.16 
Legal 
ee eS oe cai Mees Seek eae ee 24,465.51 24,918.18 
Travel expenses ...........scessescsccececees 793.85 564.96 
I, a inn ens cw ded nd 44 Kn ade Ked-weee 1,571.96 1,699.07 
Attorneys’ fees and expenses ..............45- 102,781.42 91,753.81 
WE dara cccar ca scuk haves CeCe ececner wren’ 24.70 50.40 
ic Ca saa weken ee seweN eu epees 129,637.44 118,986.42 
International Affairs 
REE A ee ee ee ee es 182,958.76 194,751.39 
NN SE rrr ere ree 68,135.73 69,074.47 
ea aa we hing eoaase Algae 89 23,207.98 25,529.22 
aio ni nud chek eS abeNsen ca eenew 357.69 327.33 
a ad elas ki eae oo sew KS 14,827.30 3,118.95 
International Confederation of 
err 312,918.36 324,527.99 
Inter-American Regional Organization ........ 72,916.10 76,586.17 
ND os dake beh edsk stun eens 2,272.00 1,600.00 
Office expenses: 
EE ee ee 10,211.20 9,992.42 
Ms tan dean wet awnphieaw we a 11,812.91 12,087.88 
Ske kone san Saks Racseceedideedavspuuert 4,645.68 7,569.30 
Total International Affairs ............... 704,263.71 725,165.12 
TOTAL HEADQUARTERS EXPENSES, 
OTHER DEPARTMENTS ............. 3,718,490.17  3,582,065.91 
* Credit 
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STATEMENT NO. 8 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF HEADQUARTERS EXPENSES, COMMITTEES 


July 1, July 1, 
1959 1960 
to June 30, to June 30, 
1960 1961 
Committee on Political Education 
Ta ee de ark cium ais /ia ein cm 321,004.76 326,013.30 
I cco nec tadenniaienanesa s 133,930.03 114,197.64 
i ee cancels edna Renee a Se Kune 188,573.16 132,488.40 
Mailing ID. ican keds sae sen eewenn 14,737.42 14,107.00 
aie nina a kar nia  eeibte ow aiew wale 4,185.36 4,102.25 
Zerepmone and telegraph ............se0e0% 9,600.88 10,810.02 
ee Ra eenea sate bew ners 3,079.39 2,686.26 
ioe io caiaehaae dbo sie senea 17,239. 78 20, 309.28 
Matching funds for state political 
NEN GNINIE ooo cess ccccccsccccecns 89,247.23 98,990.35 
PTC esheets dcsadabebascadest +eenweve 734.86 128.29* 
Total Committee on Political Education. . 782, 332. 87 724,076.21 
Civil Rights Committee 
aa 8 1G Wachs pie eas die en ak Sle 52,811.93 46,939.91 
EE CTE ECC TOTS 20,890.27 14,315.62 
re ion ana e whee eek eew sie 4,703.30 1,839.58 
Gian gia ann giniiglole wie as @ deb, 08 Aa 390.27 249.20 
NE, cas /ckasactr a ih Stile ¥ eialS widow male ike 292.77 —0- 
MRT aad chia dae nae d aa eee anae beeen 42.92 57.20 
Total Civil Rights Committee .......... 79,131.46 63,401.51 
Community Services Committee 
ea ag dracaenig isa aie ek Way wenn 58,580.95 64,309.56 
NN Sd sin. aka ae is oan dein bes eipieiels 9,844.01 10,345.92 
4 es ache Arisa ae de ae kee 13,813.14 6,752.50 
ME INNS 5 os cs cc ccscesepe sense 4,585.76 4,062.93 
ete Sins sik pweiewnaonwe we aerate 2,086.75 1,423.16 
| Telephone and telegraph .................. 5,902.77 5,921.38 
EO reas ore Terre 525.32 834.03 
ee Sais ee Ke Ab NhO8'S ORONO Ad p> 6,817.94 8,101.37 
I, gra gh cma balevinis a sasa weno 1,571.37 1,321.40 
cree ccc inca ted Ost ad ak ewee Kins ..1,089.86 13,038.75 
NT SRE Ls ee che ang a ag4 Aw aah sie a wk 1,951.61 2,600.87 
| 6a Lets Gaees eee seen ewe ea Se ene 2,215.21 3,058.96 
| Total Community Services Committee ... 108,984.69 121,770.83 
TOTAL HEADQUARTERS EXPENSES, 
DINED. 6:6 S:h.05s 0044 soan saves 970,449.02 909,248.55 
* Credit \ 
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STATEMENT NO. 9 
] AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF HEADQUARTERS EXPENSES, 
OTHER GENERAL EXPENSES 


July 1, July 1, 
1960 1959 
to June 30, to June 30, 
1961 1960 
Employees’ SS agg and retirement plans .......... 311,334.90 320,175.66 
Employees’ life insurance and medical plans ....... 173,460.07 182,466.86 
ED. cu cunk ae Kick sak Cen Gaeheekabcecaeeene 88,299.75 85,620.66 
TS ii tibia dcnn ered edeckeenbascdnaweeae 8,915.21 7,674.74 
ES NE HID 6 5 inka deccusnndeeunen a 94,064.38 94,612.81 
isc oe cekes Can dahed head dcncsescheundeene 24,368.62 11,342.04 
NE 6 tne nieaendu gee ssnesn an eueeeseeeeos 8,035.09 3,530.82 
General office supplies and expense ................ 42,465.25 47,953.20 
rs one aha gd amns seen eeeeedonkanne 5,033.33 12,074.31 
Workmen’s compensation insurance ..............+. 8,229.98 9,050.11 
caine agencies cack hewnmen 176, 686.61 171.99* 
A sr ekh eaahoueesked onnneeas 124 604. 49 103,330.65 
DE 4 6 sre aw aexs « Doha cae akebTeknKh ae ween eie 37,852.41 23,645.78 
EO ere rere re enn 27,486.20 27 "487. 21 
Religious relations representative 
Ss oie at nui Ak nares ban a auacbad a wees 15,967.29 16,491.33 
a ES SOS OM EG ee pa oon em 5,670.88 5,541.74 
Sater a IE ad gS aa so a Sp ins cn aan ae 3,276.67 1,871.82 
AFL- onto. Auxiliaries 

ES ae ara rare ci tll wat cdl a miata an 13,541.27 18,775.05 

EE EEE igiv'n.ceausaws Se0bese0dceaneauw 11,883.73 7,627.36 

a cides hcukdeus caeaGncesarthekenes 1,366.34 —0- 

NE nas cores de Cake nehala kan mane 13,225.00 14,100.00 

Be re rr eee Tne 1,125.26 —0- 

DE Che ek eennpihennaa picimnsaneh bes CXR 1,044.88 48.81 
Depreciation—furniture, fixtures and equipment .... 66 041. 69 67,079.30 
Headquarters building 4 

Nie ne as cud ath ne ah Sua ni menage 140,254.30 144,453.19 

EE ok so wnns cu cansenndweees 38,211.55 39,121.18 ! 

re ge ead bis ise nk 6 aie owas aw 71,725.96 71,725.96 

TEER ES ee a ene 3,079.15 3,014.32 I 

PSION CINE WODERD: «5.5.0 onc ns sivincccse cscs 37,714.12 38,905.87 
REESE ESC eS FRR ARs enreycanene FARRER eR Fe 84,106.54 84,106.54 
iin Soe bidet endorsed e40saeekdh eee eee 36,310.40 33 818. 16 

BY itiininhinapatvanakeuaweseuwie 1,675,381.32 1,475,473.49 

* Credit 
{ 
| 
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STATEMENT NO. 10 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF DIRECTLY AFFILIATED LOCALS 
AND CENTRAL BODIES EXPENSES 


July 1, July 1, 
1959 1960 
to June 30, to June 30, 
1960 1961 
Auditing 
I aN ea a henpiansiad Sma eae ean 42,765.30 40,368.45 
NN ec eka camiadiiw keh en aunke 22,406.18 16,759.90 
et iia kone ec oieléchGndiuskene ss 2,384.49 5,927.86 
Organizational supplies ..............0+.eeeeees 4,913.67 834.92 
Bond premiums ..........s2ccseccccsccescccecs 9,116.68 7,800.28 
Per capita taxes ...........cscescccccccccccees 736.93 396.53 
RE LULA ESS) AS ee erence errant 42,398.44 22,342.86 
Reider ea eee cee kw A audiee Rika lod wien Rae's 59.09 4.72 
CE abe dd roe Ra Roan n Rae 124,780.78 94,435.52 
STATEMENT NO. 11 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF CONTRIBUTIONS 
July 1, July 1, 
1959 1960 
to June 30, to June 30, 
1960 961 
ne Ee re 2,000.00 500.00 
Conference on Economic Progress .............+++45 24,000.00 24,000.00 
Fair Campaign Practices Committee, Inc. ............ 1,000.00 
Foundation for Religious Action in the 
EE TE I 6 oo. vc 5. since scinnesesedecees 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee .. 1,000.00 
Minimum Wage Committee .............. cece eeeeeee 1,000.00 
Murray-Green Award to Agnes E. Meyer ............ 5,000.00 
Murray-Green Award to Harry S. Truman 
I crea kaw ye ace ee 409-005 4105 00 04 80s 5,000.00 
National Child ae reenter 1,000.00 1,000.00 
National Conference to Stabilize Migrant Labor ...... 1,000.00 
National Foundation—Labor Service Division ........ 2,156.00 2,158.60 
Religion and Labor Council of America .............. 1,000.00 
Metision in American Life, Inc. ..........ccccesccces 1,000.00 1,000.00 
Southern Regional Council, Dh shuitebecanaaweceeds 2,500.00 
SPSL ESE IE EEC IEA 2,500.00 2,500.00 
U. S. Committee for the Atlantic Institute ........... 1,000.00 
White House Conference on Children and Youth ...... 10,000.00 
icc ka een SR ast tSECRS HERA RASA CS ben ee ee 6,285.00 5,350.00 
I oo ont aKa es cata e einen eee 61,441.00 44,508.00 
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STATEMENT NO. 12 

AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 

STATEMENT OF DEFENSE FUND, INCOME, 
| EXPENSES AND BALANCES 


July 1, July 1, 
1959 1960 
to June 30, to June 30, 
1960 1961 
| Defense Fund balance, beginning of period ..... 723,792.66 828,938.96 
| Add: Per capita taxes from directly affiliated 
locals allocated to Fund (842¢ per mem- 
ber per month through January 31, 1960, 
and 15¢ per member per month there- 
NEE Sods enaSsaseesunedseses vewasen 137,321.30 130,735.39 
861,113.96 959,674.35 
Deduct: Disbursements to Local Unions to sus- 
tain authorized strikes or lockouts (at 
$15.00 per week per eligible member 
through January 31, 1960, and $20.00 
per week thereafter) ............000- 32,175.00 66,980.00 
DEFENSE FUND BALANCE, 
END OF PERIOD (NOTE 2) ........... 828,938.96 892,694.35 
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Expenses 
Special ex 
! AFL-CIO 


STATEMENT NO. 1 
AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 


3 


STATEMENT OF SPECIAL PURPOSES FUND INCOME, 
EXPENSES AND BALANCES 


Income 
Special assessments 


National and international Unions and 
at eed Committees (Statement 
3 


nse—state legislation ......... 
rganizing Committee for Agricul- 
. i eae 


} New York Times supplement—Conference on 


i cer mewsnedaiemesees 


BN EE SE CEE OC OE 
Contributions 


Algerian trade union movement—refu- 

gee relief 
Clergy Economic Education Foundation 
Council on Social Worker Education .. 
Group Health Association of America . 
Histadrut Executive Committee, Tel Aviv 
International Confederation of Free 

Trade Unions Solidarity Fund ...... 
Jewish Labor Committee ............. 
Joint Council on Economic Education .. 
Kenya Federation of Labor .......... 
League for Industrial Democracy 
National Advisory Committee on Farm 

ES SE eee 
National Housing Conference ......... 
National Institute of Labor Education 
13th International Congress on Occupa- 

I oo nine cs ga lacin a o-asdm 
Religion and Labor Council of America 
Eleanor Roosevelt Cancer Foundation .. 
St. Xavier’s School, New Dehli, India . 
Student Nonviolent Coordinating Com- 

mittee 
Tennessee State Labor Council—relief of 

sharecroppers and tenant farmers ... 
United Service Organizations, Inc. .... 
U. S. Committee for Refugees—Cuban 

refugees 


ey 


Total Expenses .............. 


Excess of Income over Expenses 


Special Purposes Fund balance, beginning of 
period 
SPECIAL PURPOSES FUND BALANCE 


eee mee were eee ee eee eraser eeeeeseseee 


END OF PERIOD (NOTE 3) 


* Excess of expenses over income 


July 1, July 1, 
1959 1960 
to June 30, to June 30, 
1960 1961 
1,292,332.69 1,212,817.33 
8,551.53 8,812.35 
1,300,884.22 1,221,629.68 
111,213.56 226,676.85 
128,810.48 296,383.26 
50,243.94 
21,566.14 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 
1,000.00 
5,000.00 
50,000.00 90,000.00 
188,010.92 693,971.48 
10,000.00 
5,000.00 
21,025.25 
10,000.00 
7,500.00 
,000.00 5,000.00 
44,611.07 
5,000.00 
20,000.00 
50,000.00 
5,000.00 
5,000.00 
2,000.00 
10,000.00 
10,000.00 
607,804.15 1,481,208.80 
693,080.07 259,579.12* 
290,452.15 983,532.22 
983,532.22 723,953.10 


eee | 
| | 
i 
| | 
Directly affiliated locals .............. | 
Total Income ..........ccccccceee ’ 
a 
i rs | 7 
———SSS= OS 
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STATEMENT NO. 14 
( AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND 
CONGRESS OF INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS 
STATEMENT OF CUBAN REFUGEE RELIEF FUND 
RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCE 
| JANUARY 19, TO JUNE 30, 1961 
| 


Receipts 
Contributions from National and _ International 
| PE avian cRendeHk hui eaRkeewe esi c DE eee habs beeaemeKS 11,772.00 
| Disbursements 
Contributions: 
| IE IN PID i on cinveis caccnscesesncs 3,000.00 
NN EEE CIEE DEPOT 500.00 
Hebrew Immigration Aid Society ............. 500.00 
International Rescue Committee .............. 500.00 
National Committee for Resettlement of Foreign 
NE eine rarde ckcculckpesscasweees 500.00 
ee ee  .. is c c cana eede eke eee sea weoe 5,000.00 
CUBAN REFUGEE RELIFE FUND BALANCE, 
SUN SO, 1961 (NOTE €) 2... csccccccesccccses 6,772.00 


NOTES TO FINANCIAL STATEMENTS 


Note 1—Per Capita Taxes, Special Assessments, and Initiation and Reinstatement 
Fees Receivable From Affiliates 


A summary of the June 30, 1961 accruals for per capita taxes, special assess- 
ments, and initiation and reinstatement fees receivable is shown below: 


Allocable To 
Special 
General Purposes Defense 
Fund Fund Fund Total 
National and International 
Unions and Organizing 
Committees 
Per capita taxes ...... 490,785.00 490,785.00 
Special assessments 
Levy of February 
3 rer 7,975.00 7,975.00 
Levy of February 
| f. Ree 265,520.00 265,520.00 531,040.00 
756,305.00 273,495.00 1,029,800.00 
Local Unions 
Per capita taxes ...... 93,581.41 10,566.85 104,148.26 
Initiation and reinstate- 
WU EEE dh adaecesucs 750.91 750.91 
Total Per Capita Taxes, 
Special Assessments, 
and Initiation and 
Reinstatement Fees 
Receivable from 
cf ee 850,637.32 273,495.00 10,566.85 1,134,699.17 
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(1) 2¢ per member per month for six months beginning February, 1960, all alloc- 
able to Special Purposes Fund. 

(2) 3¢ per member per month for six months beginning March, 1961, allocable 
1142¢ to General Fund and 14%¢ to Special Purposes Fund. 

Such accruals at June 30, 1959, totaled $674,887.00 or $459,812.17 less than the 
June 30, 1961 totals. The increase is almost entirely attributable to the special 
assessment (levied by the Executive Council in February, 1961) of 3¢ per member 
per month for a six-month period beginning in March, 1961. 

With respect to the method of paying this special assessment, the Executive 
Council empowered the Officers to make any suitable arrangement with an affil- 
iate, provided the affiliate recognized its obligation to meet the full assessment 
of 18¢ per member. By agreement, certain affiliates are making payments at 
monthly rates, varying with the affiliate, of less than 3¢ per member (such as 2¢ 
per member for 9 months, etc.). 

In accounting for the special assessment, the AFL-CIO has properly recorded 
the assessments receivable on the basis of 3¢ per member per month beginning 
March 1, 1961. Income from the assessment has been recognized on the same 
basis, with one half (14%2¢ per member per month) allocated to the General Fund 
and the other half allocated to the Special Purposes Fund. 


Note 2—Defense Fund 


The Defense Fund is for Local Unions directly affiliated with the AFL-CIO. 
Defense Fund receipts and disbursements are recorded in the General Fund of 
the organization. Therefore, the Defense Fund balance of $892,694.35 at June 30, 
1961 represents a liability of the General Fund and is reflected as such in the 
balance sheet of the General Fund (Statement No. 1). 


Note 3—Special Purposes Fund 


The Special Purposes Fund was established by the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
in 1959. Fund income has been provided by special assessments upon the affiliated 
organizations. During the two-year period July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1961 the 
following assessments have been made: 


Amount Per Total Assessment 
Member per Member 
Per for Special 
Month Duration Purposes Fund 
1¢ March 1, to August 31, 1959 6¢ 
2¢ February 1, to July 31, 1960 12¢ 
1%¢ March 1, to August 31, 1961 9¢ 


Withdrawals from the Special Purposes Fund can be made only by motion of 
the Executive Council. 

Special Purposes Fund senate and disbursements are recorded in the General 
Fund of the organization. Therefore, the Special Purposes Fund balance of 
$723,953.10 at June 30, 1961 represents a liability of the General Fund and is re- 
flected as such in the balance sheet of the General Fund (Statement No. 1). 


Note 4—Cuban Refugee Relief Fund 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council, at their meeting on January 5, 1961, author- 
ized the President to make an appeal for contributions from affiliated organiza- 
tions for Cuban refugee relief. The first contribution was received on January 19, 


Cuban Refugee Relief Fund receipts and disbursements are recorded in the 
General Fund of the organization. erefore, the Cuban Refugee Relief Fund 
balance of $6,772.00 at June 30, 1961 represents a liability of the General Fund 
and is reflected as such in the balance sheet of the General Fund (Statement 
No. 1). 
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To the Trustees, August 15, 1961 


AFL-CIO Organizers Pension Plan and 
AFL-CIO Staff Retirement Plan 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the receipts and disbursements of the 
AFL-CIO Organizers Pension Plan and the AFL-CIO Staff 
Retirement Plan for the period July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1961, 
and have verified the assets of the two plans at June 30, 1961. 


Our examination was made in accordance with generall 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included pie | 
tests of the records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying statement of Receipts, 
Disbursements and Balances present fairly the cash and in- 
vestments of the AFL-CIO Organizers Pension Plan and the 
AFL-CIO Staff Retirement Plan at June 30, 1961, and the re- 
sults of the transactions in the respective Plans for the period 
July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1961. 

MAIN AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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AFL-CIO ORGANIZERS PENSION PLAN 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS, AND BALANCES 
FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1959 TO JUNE 30, 1961 


Receipts 
ee Oli CGR vn ws cowes en smhenes clecsaee se 304,143.20 
EEE CREE AEE TO 53,872.11 
a cc ue, an ong: vere & bribe aan 0-4-0 we 9,681.25 
EE cE inrc an dence dn 2% seme and 4a eos ohne eae 367,696.56 
Disbursements 
ey OD wb. 6's 4:0'4 9 -05'0.00 004 o sles 005.600 144,694.99 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements .............. 223,001.57 
ee SO MD ee cucu c vec cgwehsscdbbenss se Cheesy ecqees 873,214.11 
BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1961 ..............eeeceeeees 1,096,215.68 


Assets Comprising Balance at June 30, 1961 
gt ATE ERSTE FRA Ee ea he 75,825.43 
Investments (at cost): 
United States Government securities: 


NE EE a Go sdb ohies obese scene's 754,237.50 
I eirnss os Gils sia rueund ow anaipa-edns 174,065.35 
Total United States 
Government Securities ................ 928,302.85 
FHA mortgages .......... bis Reb cies eRe arene 92,087.40 1,020,390.25 
GS eA CA at aklacedéands vdnbas hed aie 1,096,215.68 


Note: The United States Treasury Bond and Bills carried at costs aggregating 
$928,302.85 represent securities having a maturity value of $955,000.00 
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AFL-CIO STAFF RETIREMENT PLAN 
STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND BALANCES 
FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1959 TO JUNE 30, 1961 


Receipts 
nt service contributions 
WE SEE hs oti ts senses an kdevdswnne 303,633.34 
From affiliated departments and central bodies 90,628.93 394,262.27 


Past service contributions: 
From affiliated departments and central 


i «ce tecpmmghenh~+dedevenheeeese eae 46,629.62 
Income from investments .............0eeeee00: 78,710.44 
Gain on sale of securities ....... b ibkecaet uses 13,120.50 

EE UI Sn 60.055 06d 0S 0 Kec gw'gtss's 532,722.83 
Disbursements 
Lump sum payments to employees during termi- 
nating employment during riod Lscaeeasaene 168,197.41 
Payments of deceased employees’ equities to 
Ry ap tele Ea eee nN 18,619.19 
Transfer of employee’s equity to pension plan of 
SC eee 9,371.89 
Pensions to retired employees .............++.+- 31,740.54 
Total Disbursements ................-- 227,929.03 
Excess of Receipts over Disbursements. . 304,793.80 
alana: DE, ee kei b Rse Koa sce rie nese cave 1,251,118.92 
BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1961............ 1,555,912.72 
Assets Comprising Balance at June 30, 1961 
Ge WE IE hn ce have eh bisee ee oes Ssh lk 63,545.98 
Investments (at cost) 
United States Government Securities 
In name of employees: 
Savings Bonds, Series E ............ 125,212.50 
In name of plan 
Savings Bonds 
PEO A din duis dd cbensdewew 8,140.00 
EE a auth awa wae wane nee 80,000.00 
OS ree err 18,360.00 
DE es ons dnc cud eee kw 173,000.00 
THREES TOE. oko 65d ox Foc os cese ns 716,530.00 
pS EO rer ce 54,000.00 
EE, ME. iv avcackvnsawaeaupeaia 174,065.35 
Total United States Government 
Securities 1,349,307 
FE eer terre Tere 143,058. rj 1,492,366.74 
DN id tecashinadachenusteuhaws 1,555,912.72 
Funds into which assets are allocated at June 30, 1961 
Retired individuals EE eR in eee 151,538.39 
PEE QUID 6 0.00.0 cpsvscidoncasenenedsave 1,008,537.57 
CE cane chp pchwadenenscameusnamnde® 259,626.06 
Escrow (contributions on behalf of employees 
with less than 2 years service) .......... see 32,788.70 
ID ooh viaweacsesesncusenctecns 103,422.00 
CE thas 6b0ce cds sesnenseaneteuns 1,555,912.72 


Note: The investments in United States Savings Bonds, Leg Bonds, Treasury 
Notes and Treasury Bills carried at costs a sregating § 1,349,307. 85 repre- 
sent securities having a maturity value of $1,421,450 
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Executive Council August 15, 1961 
American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations 


ACCOUNTANTS’ CERTIFICATE 


We have examined the receipts and disbursements of the 
AFL-CIO International Free Labor Fund for the period July 
1, 1959 to June 30, 1961, and have verified the cash balance 
of the Fund at June 30, 1961. 


Our examination was made in accordance with generally 
accepted auditing standards, and accordingly included such 
tests of the records and such other auditing procedures as we 
considered necessary in the circumstances. 


In our opinion, the accompanying statement of receipts, 
disbursements, and cash balances presents fairly the cash 
position of the AFL-CIO International Free Labor Fund at 
June 30, 1961, and the results of the cash transactions of the 
Fund for the period July 1, 1959 to June 30, 1961. 


MAIN AND COMPANY 
Certified Public Accountants 
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AFL-CIO INTERNATIONAL FREE LABOR FUND 


STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS, DISBURSEMENTS AND CASH BALANCES 


Receipts 
Disbursements 
Contributions: 
American Red Cross—Chilean disaster relief.... 5,000.00 
Federation of Labor of Northern Honduras...... 1,200.00 
ND rit oe tg Hidden kw sectecaduinn aalabiones waoenee 10,000.00 
Moroccan Werkers Union—Agadir disaster relief.. 5,000.00 
l Plantation Workers International Federation ..... 13,900.00 
Tanganyika Federation of Labor ................ 852.00 
U. S. Committee for Refugees ................. 2,500.00 
Uruguayan railway strikers .................... 500.00 
General Confederation of Trade Unions of El 
WIN cig ganic cana wi dards Mid wis cc eaOe aeOmann 
“ Medical expenses for Costa Rican trade unionist... 
e Total Disbursements ................... 
Excess of Disbursements over Receipts... 
y CE NI, 9550-9505 408 000000 4040-200senees 
h CASH BALANCE, JUNE 30, 1961 .......... 
re 
Composition June 30, 1961 cash balance 
. American Security and Trust Company, Washington 
, 


Dz 


FOR PERIOD JULY 1, 1959 TO JUNE 30, 1961 


oo III oo oo os sicccccnscsaccsecscce 


1,500.00 
826.00 


41,278.00 


41,278.00 
41,935.87 


657.87 


i 
ee 
eee 
ee 
38,952.00 
i 
__ 
_=—_ 
h 657.87 
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AMERICAN FEDERATION OF LABOR AND CONGRESS OF 
INDUSTRIAL ORGANIZATIONS PAID MEMBERSHIP 


The following table shows the paid membership in nearest thousands of 
the affiliated unions of the American Federation of Labor and Congress of 
Industrial Organizations for the years 1955, 1957, 1959 and 1961. This table 
paid to the American 


is based upon the average per capita membershi 
Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial 


rganizations. The 1961 


figures are based on the two year fiscal period ending September 30, 1961. 
Thousands of Members 


Organizations 


Actors Buy Artistes of America, Asso- 
a al Cs aa a cine a Ainrwlges ads 
—— Workers, Organizing Com- 
Agricabural Workers Union, National . 
Air Line Dispatchers Association ..... 
Air Line Pilots Association .......... 
Aluminum Workers International Union 
Asbestos Workers, International Asso- 
ciation of Heat and Frost Insula- 
ARR eee 
Automobile, Aircraft and Agricultural 
Implement Workers of America, 
EE ee ea ely ae tema palais 
Automobile Workers of America, Inter- 
national Union, United .......... 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers 
International Union, American ... 
Barbers and Beauty Culturists Union of 
SL ich gods baa ee KAS woe wee 
Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetolo- 
gists’ International Union of 
America, The Journeymen ....... 
Bill Posters, Billers and Distributors of 
the United States and Canada, 
International Alliance of ......... 
Boiler Makers, Iron Ship _ Builders, 
Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, 
International Brotherhood : =a 


ee 


Boot. and Shoe Workers’ Union ....... 
Brewery, Flour, Cereal, Soft Drink and 
Distillery Workers, International 
Se eee ee 
Bricklayers, Masons and Plasterers In- 
ternational Union of America .... 
Brick and Clay Workers of America, 
| Be err eee 
Bridge and Structural Iron Workers, 
International Association of ..... 
Broadcast Employees and Technicians, 


National Association of .......... 
Broom and Whisk Makers’ Union, 
Ere ere 
Building Service Employes Interna- 
SE eee ee 
Carmen of America, Brotherhood Rail- 
MD cicanwawesstcansadseaeeensen 
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1955 


© 


1957 
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1,216 


1959 


51 


d40 


111 


1961 


58 


69 
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151 151 151 151 
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40 40 40 40 
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120 120 120 120 
23 25 23 23 
133 136 144 137 
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1 1 1 1 
205 222 235 261 
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Organizations 

Carpenters and Joiners of America, 
United Brotherhood of .......... 

Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers 
International Union, United ...... 

Chemical Workers Union, International 

Cigarmakers’ International Union of 
P< cccce nee cute aes ce saene 


ee 


ffice 

Postal Ciesion. United Federation of . 
Clerks, Brotherhood of Railway ...... 
Clerks, International Association, Retail 
Clothing Workers of America, Amal- 
CO FC a eee 
Communications Workers of America . 
Coopers International Union of North 
TE errr ee 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Work- 
ers International Union .......... 
Doll and Toy Workers of the United 
oe 2 and Canada, International 
RP ae ee alee 
Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers, 
International | i 2a 
Electrical Workers, International Broth- 
erh PR RR Cee 
Elevator Constructors, International 
RO a eho n a kk eae wk bk eich 
Engineers, International Union of 
CE ccdiwbachcnccanne nas 
Engineers, American Federation of 
A ee 
Engravers and Marking Device Workers 
Union, International Metal ....... 
Engravers Union of North America, 
Embermational Phhote .......ccesees 
Fire Fighters, International Associa- 
| BBR ER = eg 2 ERBSEE ES RO Obie 
Firemen and _ Oilers, International 
EE EE OR Leer 
Flight Engineers’ International Asso- 
DEL, .a0 cistern adcunseveneeaed 
Furniture Workers of America, United. 
Garment Workers of America, United. . 
Garment Workers Union, International 
Seis wae a he 
Glass and Ceramic Workers of North 
ee 
Glass Bottle Blowers’ Association of the 
United States and Canada ....... 
Glass Cutters League of America, 
ME vie briceehntacase aces 
Glass Workers Union, American Flint. . 
Glove Workers Union of America, 
EEE Pere e er eee 
Government Employees, American Fed- 
ear 
Government and Civic Employees Or- 
ganizing Committee 
Grain Millers, American Federation of . 
Granite Cutters International Associa- 
tion of America, The 


eee eee ewww eee 
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314 


56 


38 


1959 


280 
514 


241 


1961 


709 


274 


270 


1955 1957 | 
750 750 750 = 
35 35 34 32 
79 72 67 65 
9 8 7 6 
Clerks, National Federation of Post 
97 96 94 r 
95 
264 267 250 215 
259 291 315 340 
210 273 288 290 
249 250 261 255 
3 4 4 3 
26 25 31 34 
14 17 18 19 
271 = i = 
460 464 548 
10 10 10 11 
200 200 = = 
10 12 13 13 
| 1 f 
16 16 16 16 
72 78 80 78 . 
57 57 54 48 
1 2 3 3 
34 39 35 32 
40 40 38 35 
383 373 368 363 
41 42 36 35 
47 52 52 53 
2 2 2 1 
28 29 28 30 
3 3 3 s 
l 47 | 56 68 
' 27 
33 | | 31 29 
4 3 3 3 
35 


Organizations 


Hatters, Cap and Millinery Workers 
International Union, United ...... 
Hod Carriers, Building and Common 
Laborers Union of America, Inter- 
eS FR ee ee ee 
Horse Shoers of United States and 
Canada, International Union of 
ID ois 5 5s 0 0o a0 00+ 00's %< 
me Workers, American Federation 
Hotel and Restaurant Employees’ and 
Bartenders’ International Union .. 
Industrial Workers of America, Inter- 
national Union, Allied ........... 
Insurance Agents International Union . 
Insurance Workers of America ....... 
Insurance ee International Union, 
Jewelry Workers Union, International. . 
Lathers, International Union of Wood, 
vii aieanéawenwns 
Laundry and Dry Cleaning International 
oa eer 
Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty 
Workers Union, International .... 
Leather Workers International Union 
Ue EEE  ciexcuncataanes coeaes<s 
Letter Carriers, National Association of 
a of America, Amalgam- 
Sere rrr rr reer rer 
Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
ES errr 
Longshoremen, International Brother- 
| & eee are ee 
Longshoremen’s Association of AFL- 
| rr 
Machinists, International Association of 
Maintenance of Way Employes, Broth- 
DE 56. cake enter aeeine ces 
Marble, Slate and Stone Polishers, Rub- 
bers and Sawyers, Tile and Marble 
Setters Helpers and Terrazzo Help- 
ers, International Association of .. 
Marine and Shipbuilding Workers of 
America, Industrial Union of ..... 
Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Associa- 
aa ee 
Maritime Union of America, National. . 
Masters, Mates and Pilots, International 
ere 
Master Mechanics and Foremen of Navy 
Yards and Naval Stations, National 
0 eee 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of 
North America, Amalgamated .... 
Mechanics Educational Society of 
clei ie ioe tle iS ea 08 ocd 
Metal Workers International Associa- 
I oa nk achat wcianane seme 
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1959 


32 


403 


1961 


32 


403 


101 
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Organizations 


Molders and Foundry Workers Union 
of North America, International .. 
Musicians, American Federation of .... 
Newspaper Guild, American .......... 
Office Employes International Union .. 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers In- 
rr er ere 
——— Food and Allied Workers, 
SE) -akcckcbblendeckeka canes 
Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers 
of America, Brotherhood of ...... 
sas a International Brother- 
RE teats Gig ata tarwiaibsact ata doers 
Paper Workers of America, United . 
Papermakers and Paperworkers, United 
Pattern Makers League of North 
pe eee ee 
Plasterers’ and Cement Masons’ Inter- 
national Association of the United 
States and Canada, Operative .... 
Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of 
the United States and Canada, 
United Association of Journeymen 
and Apprentices of the .......... 
Polishers, Buffers, Platers and Helpers 
International Union, Metal ....... 
Porters, Brotherhood of Sleeping Car .. 
Post Office Motor Vehicle Employees, 
National Federation of .......... 
Post Office and Postal Transportation 
Service Mail Handlers, Watchmen 
and Messengers, National Associa- 
DOME ocerdackidtaeredene tenes 
Postal Transport Association, National . 
Potters, International Brotherhood of 
IN oo cline iuaaweas woman + 
Printers, Die Stampers and Engravers 
Union of North America, Interna- 
ere ee 
Printing Pressmen’s and _ Assistants’ 
Union of North America, Interna- 
RE. ci iene cugide ta eeiana ilk bee 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers 
of the United States and Canada, 
International Brotherhood of ..... 
Radio and Television Directors Guild .. 
Radio Association, American ......... 
Railroad Trainmen, Brotherhood of ... 
Railway Employes of America, Amal- 
gamated Association of Street and 
MEE clot tulate a Gt aeetatiate Swans 
Railway Patrolmen’s International 
CEE: act Ghcglexcu nde heute cnae ee 
Railway Supervisors Association, 
pO RRS et a 
Retail, Wholesale and Department Store 
RGR stckcandinekbaad ce ceeeaaues 
Roofers, Damp and Waterproof Work- 
ers Association, United Slate, Tile 
GE CEI nce seeccsesasece 


200 
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67 68 57 54 
250 255 255 247 
21 22 24 24 
44 45 46 48 
160 165 159 151 
118 96 87 76 
182 185 179 163 
60 m 
40 m 
110 116 121 
11 11 11 11 
60 60 65 68 
| | 200 || |_| 
15 16 14 13 
10 10 10 8 
n2 4 
1 1 1 1 
22 21 19 r 
23 26 28 26 
1 1 1 1 
87 92 96 99 
154 161 164 142 
1 1 1 °o 
2 2 2 2 
13 128 121 
139 129 124 116 
3 3 3 2 
1 6 6 
| 
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Organizations 1955 1957 1959 1961 
Rubber, Cork, Linoleum and Plastic 


Workers of America, United ..... 163 162 152 152 
Seafarers International Union of North 

A ae re 42 52 58 69 
Shoe Workers of America, United .... 51 51 50 50 
Siderographers, International Associa- 

Nt ote nom inl gh sane ao 1 1 1 1 
Signalmen of America, Brotherhood 

REE OE ere 15 15 14 13 
Special Delivery Messengers, the Na- 

tional Association of ............ 2 2 2 2 


Stage Employes and Moving Picture 
Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada, International 


Alliance of Theatrical ........... 46 50 50 50 
State, County and Municipal Employees, 

American Federation of .......... 99 147 173 188 
Steelworkers of America, United ..... 980 1,021 892 845 
Stereotypers and Electrotypers Union 

of North America, International .. 12 12 12 12 
Stone and Allied Products Workers of 

Ok ee 11 13 12 12 
Stonecutters Association of North 

America, Journeymen ............ 2 2 2 2 
Stove Mounters International Union .. 10 9 8 9 
Switchmen’s Union of North America . 11 12 11 10 
Teachers, American Federation of .... 40 48 50 57 
Telegraphers, The Order of Railroad .. 30 30 30 30 
Telegraphers’ Union, the Commercial . . 29 29 29 26 
Textile Workers of America, United ... 49 43 37 34 
Textile Workers Union of America ... 203 190 173 142 
Tobacco Workers International Union. . 27 25 25 24 
Train Dispatchers Association, Ameri- 

ee re ee ee 1 4 4 
Transport Service Employees of 

Pe 3 3 3 3 
Transport Workers Union of America. . 80 80 80 80 
iypo aphical Union, International ... 78 78 79 81 
Upholsterers’ International Union of 

RO Oe errr 51 52 50 50 
Utility Workers Union of America .... 53 53 53 51 
Wallpaper Craftsman and Workers of 

North America United ........... 1 1 p 
Weavers Protective Association, Ameri- 

SR Re reer ee 1 q 
Woodworkers of America, International 91 58 52 50 
Yardmasters of America, Railroad .... 4 4 4 4 

ME SOL odticutae usp baum cue 68 12,305 12,751 12,671 12,482 


NOTE: Affiliated Unions with a paid membership of less than 1,000 were 
credited with a paid membership of 1,000. 

a. The 2,000 figure is based on per capita payments for 15 months divided 
by the 24-month period. 

b. Agricultural Workers Union merged with Amalgamated Meat Cutters & 
Butcher Workmen of North America on August 16, 1960. 

. Title changed to Industrial Workers of America, International Union, 
Allied, May 1, 1956. 

. The 40,000 figure is based on per capita payments for 18 months divided 
by the two-year fiscal period. The union paid per capita for the first 6 
months of 1959 on an average membership of 67,000. 


ic) 


a 
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e. Reaffiliated with Barbers, Hairdressers and Cosmetologists International 
Union of America, The Journeymen, July 1, 1956. 

f. Merged with Machinists, International Association of, September 1, 1956. 

g. Merged with State, County and Municipal Employees, American Federa- 
tion of, August 1, 1956. 

h. a into Insurance Workers International Union, AFL-CIO, May 18, 

59. 

i. The 15,000 figure is based on per capita payments for 14 months divided 
by the two-year fiscal period. The union paid per capita for the first 6 
months of 1959 on an Average Membership of 25,000. 

;- Disaffiliated, August 21, 1958. 

- Merged into Longshoremen’s Association AFL-CIO, International, No- 
vember 17, 1959. 

1. The 46,000 figure is based on per capita payments for 22 months divided 
Ps the 24-month period. 

m. Merged into Papermakers & Paperworkers, United, March 6, 1957. 

n. The 2,000 figure is based on per capita payments for 13 months divided 
by the two-year fiscal period. The union paid per capita for the first 6 
months of 1959 on an average membership of 4,000. 

o. Disaffiliated January 1, 1960. 

p. Merged with Pulp, Sulphite and Papermill Workers of the United States 
and Canada, International Brotherhood of, April 29, 1958. 

q. Merged with Papermakers and Paperworkers, United, February 16, 1959. 

r. National Postal Transport Association merged with National Federation 
of Post Office Clerks on December 6, 1961. Title changed to United Fed- 
eration of Postal Clerks. 

s. International Glove Workers Union of America merged with Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers of America December 6, 1961. 


The following unions were expelled from the AFL-CIO at the Second 
Constitutional Convention in December 1957. Their paid memberships for 
the years 1955 and 1957 were: 


1955 1957 
Bakery and Confectionery Workers International Union of 

ER I Pe Oe) ie 136 137 
Cleaning and Dye House Workers, International Associa- 

Se Gan Scie ase cates esos cena Gnies Bue aneeens 17 18 
Laundry Workers International Union .................. 72 72 
Teamsters, Chauffeurs, Warehousemen and Helpers of 

America, International Brotherhood of .............. 1,330 1,338 


1,565 
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Auditing Department 


The AFL-CIO Auditing Department is charged with the re- 
sponsibility of seeing that Directly Affiliated Local Unions main- 
tain their financial records in conformity with the AFL-CIO 
Rules Governing Directly Affiliated Local Unions and the AFL- 
CIO Codes of Ethical Practices, and perform annual audits of 
the accounts of each local union. 

The audit of Directly Affiliated Local Unions is made in accord- 
ance with generally accepted auditing standards and includes 
such tests of the accounts of the local unions and other auditing 
procedures as we consider necessary in the circumstances. 


In order to insure the proper recording and reporting of finan- 
cial transactions by the local unions, and to render them assist- 
ance in the reporting requirements of the various government 
agencies they are furnished with standard accounting forms. As 
new reporting requirements have been imposed by various gov- 
ernmental agencies on our Directly Affiliated Local Unions we 
have supplied them with guidance in completing the required 
reports. 

The cooperation of the officers of Directly Affiliated Local Un- 
ions has been excellent, and their assistance has enabled us to 
proceed smoothly with our audit program. 


Defalcations in Local Unions 


AFL-CIO auditors found that during the period July 1, 1959 
through June 30, 1961 five local unions were guilty of financial 
irregularities and for failure to comply with the AFL-CIO Con- 
stitution, the Rules Governing Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
and the AFL-CIO Codes of Ethical Practices. The officers of 
these local unions who were found responsible for these irreg- 
ularities were immediately removed from office. The bonding 
company was notified of all financial irregularities and in cases 
where immediate recovery was not obtained from the officers re- 
sponsible, a claim was filed. 

The total amount of defalcations in these five local unions 
amounted to $3,811.91 ranging from $55.20 to $2,300. Immedi- 
ate restitution was received from the guilty officers in the amount 
of $3,685.70 representing three local unions and restitution was 
made by the bonding company on the remaining two local unions. 


At the request of a local central labor council an AFL-CIO 
auditor was directed to audit its financial books and records, 
in accordance with provisions of the AFL-CIO Constitution and 
the Rules Governing Local Central Bodies. A shortage of 
$1515.85 was established, due to the dishonest acts of the Finan- 
cial Secretary who was then removed from office. The bonding 
company was notified of this shortage and restitution was made 
by the bonding company. 
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Trusteeship of Local Unions 


We have previously reported to you at the 1959 convention 
that United Match Workers Federal Labor Union No. 18928, 
Barbeton, Ohio while in the process of disbanding was placed in 
trusteeship by President Meany to safeguard the funds of this 
local union. On September 2, 1959 dissolution of this local union 
was completed and the funds are being held in escrow by the 
AFL-CIO. 

The trusteeship which was placed on the Waste Material 
Handlers Local Union No. 20467, Chicago, Illinois on December 
27, 1956 and reported on at the 1957 and 1959 conventions of the 
AFL-CIO was removed by President Meany on February 1, 1960. 

Hairgoods and Accessories Workers Union No. 21906, New 
York City was placed in trusteeship on November 3, 1959 by 
President Meany to protect the funds of this local union. This 
trusteeship was established due to their failure to follow pro- 
cedures required of Directly Affiliated Local Unions. On May 27, 
1960 this trusteeship was removed. 

As of June 30,°1961 there were no Directly Affiliated Local 
Unions under trusteeship. 


Directly Affiliated Local Unions 


The AFL-CIO Constitution and the Rules Governing Directly 
Affiliated Local Unions provides that the integrity of each 
a Affiliated Local Union shall be maintained and pre- 
served. 

They further provide that Directly Affiliated Local Unions 
can voluntarily agree to transfer their affiliation to a national 
or international union. Such a transfer, however, should be 
made only where there is some definite similarity as to the type 
of workers organized by the international union concerned, and 
in accordance with established policy and procedures. 

As of July 1, 1959 there were 507 Directly Affiliated Local 
Unions with a membership of 108,000. Since then, 115 local un- 
ions with a membership of 35,000 have affiliated with interna- 
tional unions. The transfer of these Directly Affiliated Local 
Unions was effectuated pursuant to existing procedures. The 
desire of the local union membership for active participation 
in the affairs of a national union having activities and industry 
jurisdiction similar to theirs was responsible for such transfers. 

During this period 32 Directly Affiliated Local Unions with 
a membership of 950 disbanded and 3 Directly Affiliated Local 
Unions with a membership of 45 merged with existing AFL-CIO 
local unions. Charters were issued to three new Directly Affili- 
ated Local Unions. 

On June 30, 1961 there were 360 Directly Affiliated Local 
Unions with a membership of 71,000. 
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Structure and Leadership 
New Charters Issued 


International Longshoremen’s Association 


The Third Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO author- 
ized and empowered the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO to 
issue a certificate of affiliation to the International Longshore- 
men’s Association at its discretion. On November 4, 1959, the 
independent International Longshoremen’s Association merged 
with the AFL-CIO International Brotherhood of Longshoremen 
and in accordance with the convention action, the International 
Longshoremen’s Association, AFL-CIO was chartered November 
17, 1959, in accordance with the terms of Resolution No. 174 
adopted by the Third Constitutional Convention of the AFL-CIO. 


Agricultural Workers Organizing Committee 


This committee was formed for the purpose of conducting 
organizational activities among agricultural workers in the State 
4 “ey An organizing committee charter was granted on 

une 2, 1960. 


New Department Authorized 


_ Food and Beverage Trades Department 


At its June 1961 meeting the Executive Council received a 
request from a number of unions in the food and beverage in- 
dustry for the establishment of a new AFL-CIO trades depart- 
ment to be known as the Food and Beverage Trades Department. 
This department would be composed of national and international 
unions organized in whole or in part in the food and beverage 
industries, including the manufacture, production, processing, 
sale and distribution of food and beverage products. A proposed 
constitution was submitted to the council. 
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Following certain revisions in the draft constitution to define 

more clearly the organizations eligible for membership, the estab- 

— of this new department was approved by the Executive 
ouncil. 

At a meeting on October 10, the unions participating in the 
formation of the department elected temporary officers and 
scheduled the first constitutional convention for December 2, 
1961 in Miami, Florida. An AFL-CIO charter has now been 
issued to the Food and Beverage Trades Department. 

As a result of the issuance of this charter, Article XII, Sec- 
tion 1 of the AFL-CIO Constitution, should be amended to read 
as follows: 

Section 1. The Trade and Industrial Departments shall be sub- 
ordinate to the Federation and shall consist of the following: 
Building and Construction Trades Department; Metal Trades 
Department; Union Label and Service Trades Department; Mari- 
time Trades Department; Railway Employees Department; Food 
and Beverage Trades Department; and a department of industrial 
organizations to be known as Industrial Union Department, and 
such other departments as may be established by the Executive 
Council or the convention. .. . 


Change in Title 
United Packinghouse Workers of America to United 
Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers, AFL-CIO 

The Executive Council, at its August 1960 meeting, received 
a request from the United Packinghouse Workers of America to 
change its title to United Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers, 
AFL-CIO. 

The Executive Council approved the change in title with the 
understanding that such action does not change the jurisdiction 
of the organization as recognized by the AFL-CIO, and specific- 
ally does not imply in any way approval of any jurisdictional 
claims set forth in the Constitution of the International Union. 

International Molders and Foundry Workers Union of 
North America to International Molders and Allied 
Workers Union, AFL-CIO 

By action of its 1961 convention, the International Molders 
and Foundry Workers Union of North America voted to change 
its title to International Molders and Allied Workers Union, 
AFL-CIO, to reflect changes occurring in the foundry industry 
and in methods and materials employed in molding pipe. At its 
October 1961 meeting the Executive Council considered the re- 
quest for approval of this change in title. 

The Executive Council approved the change in title with the 
understanding that such action does not change the jurisdiction 
of the organization as recognized by the AFL-CIO, and specifical- 
ly does not imply in any way approval of any jurisdictional 
claims set forth in the constitution of the international union. 
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Merger of International Unions 


Amalgamated Meat Cutters & Butcher Workmen of North 
America and National Agricultural Workers Union 

The Executive Council was informed at its August 1960 meet- 
ing that official letters had been received from the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North America and the 
National Agricultural Workers Union, advising that the merger 
of these two unions had been completed. 

The merger was approved by the Executive Council with the 
understanding that the merged organization will be known as 
the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 
America, and the jurisdiction will not be more nor less than the 
jurisdiction held heretofore by the National Agricultural 
Workers Union and the Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher 
Workmen of North America. 


Disaffiliation 
Radio and Television Directors Guild 
The Radio and Television Directors Guild advised that, as of 
January 1, 1960, it had merged into the Screen Directors Guild, 
Inc. Under the terms of the amalgamation, the merged organiza- 
tion is to be unaffiliated. 


Terminations of Monitorships 


The United Textile Workers of America and the Distillery, 
Rectifying and Wine Workers International Union have been 
released from monitorship, as of February, 1960 in the case of 
the Textile Workers and January, 1961 in the case of the 
Distillery Workers, upon the finding that these organizations 
were conducting their affairs in keeping with the ethical stand- 
ards of the AFL-CIO. 


Changes in Officers 
Death of Vice President Charles J. MacGowan 
Charles J. MacGowan, president emeritus of the International 
Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, 
Forgers and Helpers, died on October 25, 1960 at the age of 73. 
Vice President MacGowan had served as a member of the Execu- 
tive Council since 1947. 
Election of Vice President William A. Calvin 
In conformity with the authority conferred upon the Execu- 
tive Council, Article V, Section 6, of the AFL-CIO Constitution, 
the council at its meeting in February 1961, elected William A. 
Calvin, president of the International Brotherhood of Boiler 
Makers, Iron Ship Builders, Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers, 
to fill the vacancy existing on the council by reason of the death 
of Vice President Charles J. MacGowan. 
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Recommended Amendments to Section 9, 


Article V of the Constitution 


At its October 1961 meeting, the Executive Council considered 
and approved a report submitted by a subcommittee of the 
council previously appointed to study possible revision of Section 
9 of Article V of the AFL-CIO Constitution. 

This report expressed the strong conviction that Section 9 
fails to provide against the consequences of the death of an 
executive officer who had attained eligibility for retirement 
under its provisions, but whose death preceded that of his spouse, 
and failed to give proper assurance that its provisions with 
respect to retirement compensation would be completely effective 
for the duration intended therein. It, therefore, recommended to 
the Executive Council that the council approve the presentation 
to the Fourth Biennial Convention of the AFL-CIO for its con- 
sideration and action of amendments to Section 9 which would 
provide adequate retirement compensation to executive officers 
under the present conditions for retirement set forth in Section 
9, but would, in addition, make adequate financial provision for 
the surviving widow of any such executive officer, by way of an 
annuity, in the event such executive officer after obtaining 
eligibility for retirement should die, either before or after retire- 
ment, and, further, would instruct, authorize and direct the 
Executive Council of the AFL-CIO to enter into legal and binding 
agreements to make the retirement compensation and annuity 
benefits, so provided, payable by the Federation in the amounts 
and for the duration intended by the provisions of Section 9 as 
so amended. 


New Standing Committee on Organization 


In May 1960 a subcommittee of the council, consisting of Vice 
President Walter P. Reuther, chairman, together with Vice 
Presidents L. M. Raftery and James Suffridge, was appointed to 
study the question of organizing. At its meeting in February 
1961 this subcommittee submitted the following report together 
with recommendations which were adopted by the council at 
that time. 

“Growth is the key to the future of the American economy. 
Only as we achieve the dynamics of adequate economic growth 
and expansion can we achieve and maintain full employment and 
full production in the age of automation and accelerated techno- 
logical change. Likewise, growth is the key to the future of the 
American labor movement, for only as we achieve adequate 
growth can the labor movement represent the kind of dynamic 
economic and.social force essential to enable our free society to 
meet the increasingly complex problems that will confront us in 
the period ahead. 

“The labor movement should move to achieve the necessary 
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growth to meeting the twin problems of an expanding work 
force and the rapid shift in the character of the work force. 
Figures compiled by the Organizational Department and the 
Research Department of the AFL-CIO, using government re- 
ports as its source material, clearly indicate that there is a 
smaller percentage of the total work force organized today than 
was the case at the time of the merger of the AFL and CIO in 
December, 1955. In the period of 1950-1960, the work force in- 
creased by approximately 850,000 average per year. During the 
next ten years it is estimated that 13,500,000 new workers will 
enter the labor market, or an average of 1,350,000 per year. The 
American labor movement faces not only the increased dimen- 
sions of this problem but it faces the additional difficulties and 
complexities of the problem of the decreasing ratio of workers 
in the organized (blue collar) group as contrasted to the ratio 
of workers in the unorganized (white collar) group. 

“In 1950 blue collar workers constituted 41 per cent of the 
work force and white collar workers 37 per cent. By 1959 the 
white collar group had increased to 41 per cent and the blue col- 
lar group had decreased to 37 per cent of the work force. (In 
each case the remainder of the work force is accounted for by 
service and farm employment.) This dramatic shift in the 
character of the work force will be accelerated as the technology 
of automation and electronic computers are applied more broadly 
and the full impact of the second phase of the Industrial Revolu- 
tion is extended to new fields and applied in greater depth to 
the basic industries. 

“The American labor movement can continue to ignore these 
basic facts only at great peril and loss of influence not only at 
the bargaining table, but more importantly, in the broad areas 
in our national life where economic and social problems must be 
solved and community and national responsibilities must be met. 

“Your committee shares the view that the Federation and its 
affiliated unions must devote increasing attention and commit 
greater resources to the problem of organizing the unorganized. 
An essential prerequisite to maximum effectiveness in the organ- 
ization of the unorganized is to work out appropriate internal 
machinery within the Constitution of the AFL-CIO to resolve 
jurisdictional disputes which dissipate both resources and good 
will. As a preliminary step until a more comprehensive, coopera- 
tive and coordinated organizational program can be developed, 
your committee recommends the following: 

“1. The Executive Council shall establish a permanent stand- 
ing Committee on Organization. Such committee shall be repre- 
sentative in character and shall in consultation with the execu- 
tive officers of the Federation and the Director of Organization 
develop programs and policies to assure a more effective and 
adequate effort in meeting the challenge of organizing the un- 
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organized and shall report such programs and policies to the 
Executive Council for its consideration. 

“2. The Executive Council shall convene working meetings 
of the General Board periodically or at least once a year to 
facilitate the broadest possible discussion of the problems of 
organization of the unorganized among a wide cross section of 
the top leadership of all affiliated unions. Such meetings should 
stimulate a greater sense of urgency and should result in greater 
effort and resources being committed to organizational work. 
The free exchange of ideas and the mutual discussion of com- 
mon problems in such a working leadership conference would 
bring about better understanding, increase good will, and achieve 
a broader measure of cooperation in the practical job of organ- 
izing the unorganized. 

“3. The Organizational Department would be instructed to 
work with all affiliates in efforts to encourage the development 
of joint cooperative and coordinated organizational projects in 
the various areas in which there is a great organizational poten- 
tial. Such joint cooperative and coordinated organizational 
projects would be encouraged to work out specific organizational 
targets in order to avoid the dissipation of organizational re- 
sources and would provide the practical mechanism for coordi- 
nating organizational activities and for achieving the maximum 
effectiveness in the utilization of manpower and organizational 
resources. 

“4. The Organizational Department is instructed to provide 
organizational assistance to all affiliates within the limits of its 
resources and to encourage all affiliates to join in a cooperative 
and coordinated effort to organize the unorganized. Where the 
Organizational Department of the Federation is providing 
organizational assistance to one or more affiliates engaged in 
organizational work it shall be the expressed policy of the Fed- 
eration to continue such organizational assistance and to deny 
the right of any affiliate to block such organizational assistance 
by the exercise of a paper claim to jurisdiction or for reasons of 
a completely negative obstructionist attitude. It being under- 
stood, however, that where an affiliate feels it has a proper and 
legitimate equity which is being ignored by the Organizational 
Department such affiliate may seek redress by appealing to the 
Director of Organization or by requesting the matter be reviewed 
by the President of the Federation for decision. 

“5. Your committee fully sympathizes with the view of the 
Director of Organization and recognizes that the present organi- 
zational staff is inadequate to meet our organizational needs, 
but we feel that the decision with respect to staff must follow 
from the Executive Council’s decisions on the over-all question 
of finances.” 

As a result of this action, Article XIII of the Constitution 
should be amended by adding a new subsection O under Section 
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1 and changing the present subsection O to read subsection P; 
the new subsection to read: 

(O) The Committee on Organization, in consultation with the 
executive officers and the Director of Organization, shall develop 
programs and policies to assure a more effective and adequate 
effort in meeting the challenge of organizing the unorganized 
and shall report such programs and policies to the Executive 
Council for its consideration. 


Issuance of Federal Charters to Teamsters Locals 


At its meeting on October 11, 1961, the Executive Council 
adopted the following resolution: 

“It is the sense of this meeting of the Executive Council that 
the executive officers are empowered to use their judgment as 
to the issuance of Federal Charters to local groups who leave the 
Teamsters International Union and who indicate a desire to join 
the ranks of the AFL-CIO and to give those groups all the sup- 
port that an affiliate of the AFL-CIO is entitled to receive.” 


General Board 


The General Board, under the provisions of the AFL-CIO Con- 
stitution, consists of all members of the Executive Council, and 
the president or principal officer of all national and international 
unions and each trade and industrial department. The General 
Board, under the Constitution meets at least once a year at the 
call of the President, to decide “all policy questions” referred to 
it by the executive officers or the Executive Council. 

The 1960 meeting of the General Board was held at the Statler 
Hotel in Washington, D. C., August 26, 1960. The Executive 
Council referred to the General Board the responsibility ot 
weighing the record of the Democratic and Republican parties, 
their platform commitments and the individual record of the 
candidates for President and Vice President of the United States, 
and of determining the AFL-CIO position. At this meeting, the 
General Board adopted a statement analyzing the platform of the 
two major parties, and endorsed the candidacy of John F. Ken- 
nedy and Lyndon B. Johnson for President and Vice President 
of the United States. 

The 1961 meeting of the General Board was held at the Com- 
modore Hotel in New York, N. Y., October 9, 1961. The entire 
meeting was devoted to the analysis and discussion of problems 
confronting the trade union movement in carrying out its or- 
ganizational activities. 


Progress of Mergers at State and City Level 


With the merger of the state central bodies in New Jersey on 
September 25, 1961, merger at the state level was completed in 
all the states. 
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At the local level, mergers have been achieved among all cen- 
tral bodies, except in two local areas. In those two areas, the 
charters of a total of five central bodies were revoked when they 
failed to show sufficient progress toward merger, by the Octo- 
ber 1, 1961 deadline established by Executive Council resolution, 
to warrant any further extension of time. In these cases, the 
organization of new merged central bodies is now proceeding 
under the direction of the AFL-CIO Regional Offices. 


Selection of Fraternal Delegates 


Upon receipt of an official invitation from the British Trades 
Union Congress to the 1960 Congress on the Isle of Man, Septem- 
ber 5-9, 1960, the Executive Council selected Vice Presidents 
David J. Mc.Donald and Lee Minton to represent the AFL-CIO 
as fraternal delegates to the British Trades Union Congress. 

In 1961, upon receipt of an official invitation from the British 
Trades Union Congress, the Executive Council selected Vice 
Presidents Karl Feller and George M. Harrison to represent the 
AFL-CIO as fraternal delegates to the British Trades Union 
Congress in Portsmouth, September 4-8, 1961. 

Upon receipt of an official invitation from the Canadian Labour 
Congress, the Executive Council selected Vice President George 
M. Harrison as fraternal delegate to represent the AFL-CIO to 
the Canadian Labour Congress in Montreal, April 5, 1960. 


Investment Department 


The Executive Council at its August 1960 meeting authorized 
and directed that an Investment Department be established by 
the AFL-CIO. 

This department was created in January 1961 to advise and 
assist the affiliates of the AFL-CIO with their current invest- 
ment problems. 

The primary purpose is to encourage and recommend to the 
various affiliates the social and investment advantages of the 
government insured and guaranteed mortgage and construction 
loans as an investment for the reserves of pension, welfare and 
trade union funds. 

Alexander Bookstaver, formerly controller and investment ad- 
visor of the International Ladies Garment Workers Union, was 
named the director of this new department. 

The basic idea behind this action is to put labor’s funds to 
work in the housing field for the purpose of : 
1—Stimulating housing. 
2—Stimulating employment. 
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3—To provide a higher interest return for trade union funds 
4—To make available mortgage financing at reasonable in- 
terest rates. 

There is still a great and continuing social need to provide 
housing in many areas of this country; the collateral benefits 
of mortgage investments stimulate the national economy by in- 
creased building activity, which in turn provides employment 
for building trades members and other industries which supply 
the equipment, furnishings and appliances necessary for todays 
new homes. 

Government insured and guaranteed mortgage loans provide 
maximum safety of principal and offer higher rates of interest 
return which substantially increases the income available for 
services to members. 

A future supply of money from the reserves of trade union 
funds will tend to discourage the practice of discounting mort- 
gages by the usual lending institutions and will provide a con- 
tinuing source of funds at realistic and stabilized interest rates 
within the levels permitted by federal agencies. 

Since the original announcement from President Meany’s of- 
fice that the many affiliates of the AFL-CIO would be encouraged 
and advised to channel a portion of their reserve funds into 
government protected mortgage loans, there has been a tremen- 
dously favorable reaction from all areas of the country. Many 
complimentary letters and messages have been received from 
organizations which are interested in providing decent housing 
for all family units at reasonable costs and constructed by union 
labor. 

Many proposals are submitted to this new department request- 
ing financing for many worthwhile urban redevelopments, middle 
income housing, and single family dwellings. If the proper fi- 
nancing can be arranged at reasonable interest rates, many of 
the proposed projects could be constructed. 

There have been many inquiries from affiliates concerning 
mortgage loan investments. These inquiries have been answered 
either by letter or at meetings with trustees of funds or the 
executive board of the affiliate. Some affiliates are considering 
mortgage investments and in a few instances, small mortgage 
portfolios have been acquired. 

Other affiliates appear hesitant and have not in any way con- 
sidered mortgage investments or lent any encouragement to the 
proposed program. 

As this new program dealing with mortgage loans can be most 
effective if coordinated through a central office, the Executive 
Council authorized the creation of this department to advise and 
assist all affiliates of the AFL-CIO without expense or fee to 
such affiliate desiring to avail itself of this department. 
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State And Local Central Bodies 


A new office of Coordinator of State and Local Central Bodies 
was created by the AFL-CIO in 1960 and began functioning 
April 4 of that year. 

As a result of discussions at the 1959 AFL-CIO convention a 
National Conference of State Central Body Officers was held in 
Washington on January 7, 8 and 9, 1960 to examine the problems 
which confront the AFL-CIO Central Bodies and to devise a 
program for helping them meet the increasing demands being 
placed on them, particularly in the fields of legislation, political 
action and community relations. 

A second national conference was held in December 1960 with 
particular attention directed to legislative problems. A third 
national conference is planned for December 6, 1961, to be held 
in conjunction with the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the 
AFL-CIO. 

The first conference in January 1960 adopted a resolution 
suggesting several steps by the AFL-CIO for “improving the 
work of the state and local central bodies and providing for 
closer coordination between the AFL-CIO and these organiza- 
tions.” The steps suggested were as followed: 

“1. AFL-CIO should establish in its Washington headquarters 
the office of Coordinator of State and Local Central Bodies with 
the responsibility, under the general supervision of the President, 
for coordinating state and local central body activities and assist- 
ing them in the handling of major problems they encounter. The 
coordinator should be assigned exclusively to this major responsi- 
bility and preferably should be an assistant to the President. 

“2. This office should formulate programs and procedures that 
will assist state and local central bodies to obtain maximum 
affiliation. 

“3. A reporting system should be adopted which provides that 
all state and local central bodies shall report annually to the 
AFL-CIO national headquarters on income, expenditure, affiliates, 
unaffiliated locals and the principal activites for the period 
covered in the report. Printed forms should be supplied by the 
AFL-CIO for such reports. 

“4. The AFL-CIO should establish, and the President appoint, 
an Advisory Committee, composed of principal officers of an 
adequate number of state and local central bodies, the President 
of the AFL-CIO, the state and local central bodies’ coordinator, 
the Director of COPE, the Legislative Director and the Director 
of Organization. 

“5. An administrative letter should be sent by the President 
of the AFL-CIO to all state and local central bodies outlining the 
administrative programs and procedures adopted as a result of 
this meeting. 
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“6. Such meetings as this [national conference] should be held 
annually under the chairmanship of the President of the AFL- 


CIO.” 


Coordinator and Advisory Committee 


In keeping with these recommendations, President Meany 
announced on February 26, 1960 the appointment of Stanton E. 
Smith, at that time president of the Tennessee State Labor 
Council, to the office of coordinator and concurrently appointed 
the following Advisory Committee: 

President George Meany, chairman 

Stanton Smith, Coordinator of State and Local Central Bodies 
C. J. Haggerty, at the time secretary-treasurer of the California 
Labor Federation; now president of the Building Trades Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO 

August Scholle, president, Michigan State AFL-CIO 

Sviridoff, then president, Connecticut State Labor Coun- 
ci 

John Rollings, president, Missouri State Labor Council 

Harry —_ Arsdale, president, New York City Central Labor 
Counci 

Fred A. Erchul, secretary, Milwaukee County Labor Council 

A. J. Biemiller, legislative director 

John W. Livingston, director, Department of Organization 
James L. McDevitt, national director of COPE. 

Three changes were made in the Advisory Committee in 1961: 
Thomas L. Pitts, secretary-treasurer of the California Labor 
Federation replaced C. J. Haggerty; Joseph M. Rourke, secre- 
tary-treasurer of the Connecticut State Labor Council replaced 
Mitchell Svirdoff; Miles C. Stanley, president of the West Vir- 
ginia Labor Federation was added to the committee. 


Affiliation Campaign 

The decision of the Advisory Committee was that the first 
project to be undertaken should be a national campaign to 
secure maximum affiliation of local unions with both state and 
local central bodies. National and international unions have been 
requested to supply rosters of their local unions. As of October 
1, 1961 99 national and international unions have supplied lists 
of their locals with names and addresses of the secretaries. 
Ninety-eight of these lists have been completely processed. The 
initial check by the state federations shows that only 48.5 per- 
cent of 33,327 locals were affiliated with their respective state 
federations. However, the total affiliated membership as re- 
ported by the state federations is 8,281,800. This figure includes 
members of all national and international unions, not just the 98 
whose lists of local unions have been checked. 

Cooperation of the international unions, through their interna- 
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tional representatives and organizers and direct communications 
to their unaffiliated local unions, combined with the work of the 
state federations and the regional directors of the AFL-CIO and 
their staffs, are beginning to bring about some improvement in 
the affiliation picture. But much work remains to be done if 
an acceptable level of affiliation is to be achieved and maintained. 

The affiliation campaign for local central bodies was started 
late in January 1961. Lists of unaffiliated locals from 341 city and 
county central bodies, about 40 percent of the total, have been 
received as of October 1, 1961. These lists contain 8,561 local 
unions which are not affiliated at the local level. The appropri- 
ate national and international unions have been notified, with 
requests for aid in securing affiliation at the local central body 
—, Here also progress has been made, but the main task lies 
ahead. 

The annual reports from state and local central bodies filed 
during the first half of 1961, while the affiliation campaign was 
in its early stages, show that 1,362 local unions have affiliated with 
state federations and 505 local unions have affiliated with local 
central bodies as a result of the affiliation campaign. The figure 
for local central bodies is based on reports from approximately 
half of the 820 local councils. These affiliations represent only a 
small fraction of the potential. 

The problem of affiliation at both the state and local levels can 
be solved only with full support from the national and interna- 
tional unions and vigorous action on the part of the central 


bodies. 


Annual Reports 


Beginning with 1961 a system of annual reports has been 
inaugurated. The 1961 report consists of three parts: (1) 
Financial Information; (2) Officers and Personnel; and (3) 
General Information. 

The information from the annual reports will form a basis 
for judgment respecting future activities for the Office of the 
Coordinator. Much of this information will be useful to the 
central bodies in developing their own programs and in working 
out solutions of their problems. The AFL-CIO will have a clearer 
and an up-to-date picture of the situation in the 50 state federa- 
tions and the more than 800 local central bodies, and thus a 
better idea of things which can be done to assist these organiza- 


tions. 
Per Capita Dues Structure 
One of the major problems confronting the central bodies is 
that of financing an adequate program of activities. This prob- 
lem is most pressing in those central bodies with small mem- 


bership. There has been a decided upward trend in per capita 
taxes levied by central bodies in recent years. The current situ- 
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ation in the states is shown by the following table, the most 
striking feature of which is the wide range of per capita dues 
charged by the state federations: 


TABLE NO. 1 
PER CAPITA DUES STRUCTURE—STATE CENTRAL 
BODIES—OCTOBER 1, 1961 


*All rates combined with special assessments and adjusted to 
Annual basis for purposes of comparison. 


Rank in Affiliated * Annual 

descending Membership _ per capita 

order of amount State in thousands dues rate 
1 Nevada 17.8 $3.00 
2 Mississippi 23.1 2.70 
3 Alaska 8.4 2.40 
3 Louisiana 59.0 2.40 
3 Wyoming 8.0 2.40 
6 Idaho 20.0 2.04 
7 Alabama 94.3 1.96 
8 Arizona 48.0 1.80° 
8 Kansas 53.0 1.80 
8 New Mexico 14.0 1.80 
8 North Dakota 6.5 1.80 
8 Oklahoma 38.1 1.80 
13 West Virginia 51.5 1.69 
14 South Dakota 9.1 1.50 
15 Minnesota 175.0 1.44 
16 Nebraska 33.5 1.38 
17 Arkansas 31.3 1.20 
17 Colorado 63.4 1.20 
17 Delaware 19.5 1.20? 
17 Florida 75.0 1.20 
17 Georgia 41.0 1.20 
17 Hawaii 14.5 1.20° 
17 Montana 17.8 1.20 
17 North Carolina 39.0 1.20 
17 Oregon 109.1 1.20 
17 Utah 20.0 1.20 
17 Vermont 9.0 1.20 
28 Virginia 61.5 1.08 
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TABLE NO. 1 (Cont’d.) 
Rank in Affiliated * Annual 
descending Membership __ per capita 
order of amount State in thousands dues rate 
30 Maine 25.7 .96 
30 Tennessee 95.0 .96 
30 Texas 190.0 .96 
30 Washington 200.0 .96 
34 Iowa 57.7 90 
35 Kentucky 90.5 84 
35 Maryland-D. C. 160.0 84 
35 Michigan 600.0 84 
38 Connecticut 158.3 72 
39 California 816.2 .60° 
39 Indiana 325.0 .60 
39 ‘ Massachusetts 300.0 .60 
39 Missouri 243.1 .60 
39 New Hampshire 27.4 .60 
39 Ohio 600.0 60 
t 39 Rhode Island 55.0 .60 
' 39 South Carolina 21.5 .60 
' 47 Illinois 850.0 48 
' 48 New Jersey 455.1 40° 
49 Pennsylvania 675.0 36 
50 New York 900.0 24 
50 Puerto Rico .24 
SE ddimeie 8,239.6 


Midpoint: $1.20 (10¢ per month) 


1 $1.20 separate per capita for COPE 
*$ .60 separate per capita for COPE 


*$ .50 separate per capita for COPE 
5$ .36 separate per capita for COPE 
financial emergencies. 


$.60. 


Most common rate: $1.20 (10¢ per month) 
Range: $.24 to $3.00 (2¢ to 25¢ per month) 


8’ Hawaii has no State Central Body. The Honolulu Central Body 
accepts affiliations from unions throughout the Islands. 


® May be increased to not more than $.50 by Executive Board in 
? Per capita for local unions directly affiliated to the AFL-CIO is 
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councils: 


Rate 


Annual Per 
Capita Dues 


The per capita dues structure of the local central bodies is 
indicated by the following summary for 454 city and county 


PER CAPITA DUES STRUCTURE—LOCAL CENTRAL 
BODIES—SEPTEMBER 1, 1961 


* All rates given on Annual Basis 


Number of 
Central Bodies 


TABLE NO. 2 


$6.00 
3.00 
2.40 
2.10 
1.80 
1.68 
1.62 
1.56 
1.50 
1.44 
1.20 
1.08 
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Table No. 1 shows very clearly that, for the most part, it is 
the states with small affiliated membership which have the high- 
est per capita taxes. It might be argued that affiliated member- 
ship is small because per capita dues are high. However, the 


Midpoint: $.60 (5¢ per mo.) 
Most frequent: $.60 (5¢ per mo.) 
Range: $.12 to $6.00 


(1¢ to 50¢ per mo.) 
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r | 
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96 21 
90 4 
84 17 
72 18 
60 143 
48 39 
A2 1 
36 51 . 
30 2 ' 
24 40 
18 3 
12 13 
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level of affiliation does not seem to bear any direct relationship 
to the amount of per capita dues. 

The fact is that in many states a minimum program of activi- 
ties cannot be supported, even with complete affiliation, except 
by a relatively high per capita dues rate for the reason of small 
population and, therefore, small union membership. The high 
per capita dues is in reality an expression of the desire of the 
labor movement in those states to maintain their state organi- 
zations and to advance the program of the AFL-CIO. 


State Officers and Personnel 


State federations have an average of three executive officers 
and generally from 16 to 20 executive board members in addi- 
tion to the executive officers. The average term of office is two 
years, with a minimum of one year, and a maximum of four 
years. 

The term “executive officer” does not necessarily mean a 
“full-time” employed officer. Forty-seven states do have full- 
time officers, 39 have full-time office personnel, and 22 have full- 
time staff directors.: 

State federations employ from one to eleven office workers. 
The average is three, with the general level being two. 


Compensation Levels, State Federations 


Salaries of chief executive officers range from $700 (part- 
time) to $25,000 (in one case) with the average being from 
$8,000 to $12,000 per year. Salaries of other executive officers 
employed full-time average about $8,000 to $10,000 while those 
of staff directors average about $7,000 to $8,000. 

Weekly salaries of office employes range from $17 (for part- 
time) to $132.50. The general level is from $80 to $100 per week. 
These salaries cover a wide range of duties and classifications. 
Salaries of secretaries tend to run higher than the general level, 
while those of stenographers and clerks run below. There are 
also differences which reflect the prevailing office salary levels in 
different communities and regions. 


Local Central Body Officers and Personnel 


Based on reports from 427 of the approximately 820 local 
central bodies, we find that they have an average of four execu- 
tive officers and generally between 5 and 15 executive board 
members in addition to the executive officers. The average term 
of office is one year—with three years being the longest. 

Ninety-five Local Central Bodies (22.2 percent) have full- 
time officers and/or employes. One hundred seventy-one (40 
percent) have part-time officers and/or employes only. Fourteen 
(3.3 percent) have staff directors and 147 (34.4 percent) have 
office employes. The average number of employes is one. 
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Compensation Levels, Local Central Bodies 


Annual salaries of chief executive officers vary from $50 (for 
part-time) to $18,000 with the average being from $7,000 to 
$10,000. The general level for executive officers employed full- 
time = ‘om to $10,000. Staff directors average about $8,000 
to $9,000. 

Weekly salaries of full-time office employes range from $5 
(for part-time) to $150. The general level, from $80 to $100 
per week, is the same as for state central bodies. 


National Essay Contest on Employment of the Physically 
Handicapped 


This contest, now in its fifteenth year, is sponsored by the 
President’s Committee on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped and cooperating Governors’ Committees in forty-three 
et the Virgin Islands, Puerto Rico and the District of Co- 
umbia. 

A state winner is selected in each of these jurisdictions and 
five of them are picked as national winners. Prizes for the na- 
tional winners are awarded by the Disabled American Veterans. 

The AFL-CIO and the state councils have, for the past two 
years, sponsored a trip to Washington for the state winners with 
the state federations paying the cost of transportation plus $100 
for hotel and incidental expenses, and the AFL-CIO entertaining 
the winners with a luncheon and a conducted tour through the 
AFL-CIO building and other points of interest. Each winner 
has also been given a souvenir of the trip. 

This project is being continued for 1962. 


Organizing Activities 


Beginning with the merger convention in December 1955, 
every AFL-CIO convention has expressed by resolution the com- 
mitment of the labor movement to the mission of organizing 
unorganized workers. It is the function and responsibility of 
the AFL-CIO Department of Organization to pursue programs 
based on that commitment. 

In compliance with this responsibility, the entire staff of the 
department has engaged in organizing activities on behalf of 
the parent federation, affiliated national and international 
unions, and chartered AFL-CIO departments. In addition, the 
department has continued to impress upon all segments of the 
movement the necessity and urgency of maintaining a high 
level of organizing activity, the most recent instance being 
Director John W. Livingston’s presentation of a report to the 
October 9, 1961, meeting of the AFL-CIO General Board con- 
vened especially to examine organizing problems. 
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The NLRB 


To organizing-minded unions the National Labor Relations 
Board is probably the most important federal agency. The per- 
sonnel of the board and the manner in which its legislative basis, 
the Labor-Management Relations Act, is administered, have a 
decided impact upon union organizing accomplishments. 

For the last eight years the act has been administered in a 
manner inimical to trade union advance. With the appointment 
this year of a new chairman and an additional member by Presi- 
dent Kennedy, a halt to the glaring anti-union bias previously 
noted seems to have been made. Indications are that the board 
now is returning to its intended role as a neutral factor to facili- 
tate the processes of free collective bargaining. 

Procedural changes adopted by the board this year, in con- 
formity with authority granted it by the Congress, delegated to 
NLRB regional directors authority to order representation elec- 
tions. This has already reduced the time lapse between hearings 
and elections by more than half. Since delay has been exploited 
by anti-union management to cripple organizing efforts, this 
development should have beneficial effects. 


Organizing Results 


In the 27-month period ending June 30, 1961, covering the 
interval since preparation of the Executive Council report to the 
1959 convention, AFL-CIO unions have taken part in 9,894 
NLRB collective bargaining elections. They won 5,208, for a 
victory record of 52.6 percent. Through these elections, AFL-CIO 
affiliates won bargaining rights for approximately 377,000 
persons. 

These gains were made in the face of the continued anti-union 
labor campaign begun shortly after merger, and highlighted by 
renewed, company-inspired, encouraged or approved violence 
against union representatives, passage of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act and institution of new, coordinated efforts to promote local, 
state and national legislation aimed at destruction of the labor 


movement as it is presently constituted. 


Anti-Labor Campaign Intensified 


Use of violence against union representatives has occurred in 
at least eight states in recent years. The latest incident took 
place in Ellijay, Ga., where two organizers of the American 
Federation of Hosiery Workers, AFL-CIO, were attacked by a 
knife-and-club wielding mob. The thugs, who initiated the 
attack in the center of town, continued their assault even inside 
the police station where the union representatives had fled for 
protection. Both men promptly were arrested following the beat- 
ing, and despite injuries serious enough to require subsequent 
hospitalization, were held incommunicado for 24 hours on 
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charges of “inciting to riot.” Their assailants, including those 
}+ aah continued the assault inside police quarters, remain “uniden- 
tified.” 

To destroy the effectiveness of unions hostile managements, 
collaborating with pliant public officials, have not hesitated to 
besmirch the reputation of honorable men or even to plot their 
imprisonment. An infamous example was the imprisonment of 
Boyd Payton, highly respected officer of the Textile Workers 
Union of America, who was arrested with six active participants 
in the Harriett-Henderson Mills strike on “conspiracy charges.” 

Convicted and sentenced to varying terms amidst circum- 
stances that aroused protests both from within and without the 
labor movement, the seven union representatives have been 
released after their sentences were reduced by the new North 
Carolina governor. 

In the meantime, the hard fought strike was ended, a 14-year 
“ideal” labor-management relationship was ruptured and com- 
munity scars were left that may never heal. The back of a 
militant local union was broken accomplishing the apparent goal 
of a determined management. 

Breaking the union has become the open objective of many 
employers today. To assist them in their effort there is an 
ample supply of trained union-busting experts—lawyers, public 
relations professionals, “labor consultants.” 

The use of such professionals, the cooperation of local public 
officials, the maladministration of the NLRB, have combined to 
create in some areas a situation in which, as President Meany 
stated, “it is all but impossible for workers to form unions... 
where the employer is willing to mobilize and make use of all 
the legal weapons at his command to oppose unionization.” 


New Organizing Directions 


To meet the challenge requires intensive, coordinated effort, 
money and capable organizing personnel. No single union pos- 
sesses the resources it needs to organize its field to the full. 
Combined effort is required. 

Towards this end, starting in January 1961, area organizing 
conferences have been held throughout the nation under joint 
sponsorship of AFL-CIO regional directors and the central 
bodies within their regions. Some 270 such meetings have been 
held with over 5,000 union leaders participating. ~* 

As a result of these conferences, and follow-up meetings, many 
central bodies have reactivated dormant organizing committees, 
while some have established organizing committees for the first 
time. Agreements have been reached on organizational targets, 
some of which already have been won as a result of coordinated 


campaigns. 
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Interest in Organizing Rising 


There has been an increase in interest in organization on the 
part of working men and women. This is evidenced by elections 
won in locations where failure has marked previous organizing 
efforts, in closeness of union defeats in some traditionally hard- 
core, anti-union bastions and in the increased activity of unions 
in response to renewed worker interest. 

Since 1958 there has been a steady annual increase in the 
number of election petitions filed with the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board, from the quarterly average of 1,624 in 1958 to the 
current quarterly average of over 2,400 in 1961. 

AFL-CIO organizing staff statistics also indicate the level of 
area organizing activity on the part of AFL-CIO affiliates. In 
the 28-month period ending August 31, 1961, AFL-CIO organ- 
izing staff members provided over 50,000 man-days to AFL-CIO 
national and international unions, in organizing campaigns and 
related activities, while an additional 1,800 man-days were given 
to AFL-CIO trade departments. Another 21,000 man-days were 
expended assisting directly affiliated local unions and central 
bodies. 

Farm Workers Organizing 


In spring of 1959, an organizing committee began operating 
among agriculture workers in California’s Central Valley. In 
June 1960, it was formally chartered by AFL-CIO as the Agri- 
culture Workers’ Organizing Committee. 

In its two years existence the AWOC contributed greatly to 
a substantial increase in the income of California field workers 
and helped bring to the attention of the American public the 
special compelling economic and social needs of farm workers. 

At the June 1961 meeting of the Executive Council it was 
decided that “full authority” would be granted “to the Executive 
Officers to handle the agricultural workers’ situation in Califor- 
nia, including full authority to cause an orderly transfer of the 
membership of the chartered Agricultural Workers Organizing 
Committee to an appropriate international or national union of 
the AFL-CIO.” The AWOC office will remain open and continued 
work will be carried on by the AFL-CIO staff in cooperation with 
the unions that now have jurisdiction in the area. 


The Continuing Challenge 


In the 1957 convention report, reference was made to the chal- 
lenges represented by the growth of the white collar work force. 
This growth, both numerical and percentage-wise, has continued 
at an accelerated pace. Today, the numerical superiority of 
white collar workers over blue collar is self-evident. Not only 
has there been growth in the white collar industries, but even in 
traditionally blue collar employment the white collar segment has 
grown while the blue collar sector has diminished. 
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There can be no doubt that the American labor movement 
must reach deeper into white collar ranks if it is to continue 
to maintain its present influence and its present ability to bar- 
gain effectively for its members. 

Money and manpower are indispensable ingredients for organ- 
izing. These must be forthcoming in greater supply if the 
organizing challenge of today is to be met. 

Organizationally speaking, jurisdiction is one of the most 
troublesome elements in the foreseeable future. In the area 
organizing conferences discussed elsewhere in this report, invari- 
ably the question of jurisdictional rivalry was raised. 

Unless some common sense, reasonable method is adopted to 
resolve the question of organizing rivalry, necessary organizing 
progress will not be made. 
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The National Economy : . 


Eeonomic Situation 


The rapid upturn in economic activities since last February 
represents welcome improvements after the recession of 1960- 
1961. But there is still a long way to go before the present 
economic advance can reach full employment and maximum use 
of productive capacity. Policies must be developed, therefore, 
to carry the present upturn forward to sustained full employment 
and a rapid rate of economic growth. 

The record of economic developments in the United States 
since 1953 indicates that sustained full employment is difficult 
to achieve. It certainly cannot be attained automatically. Yet 
this goal is essential, not only for the welfare of the American 
people, but also to enable the nation to meet its defense and in- 
ternational obligations, as well as its increasing public-service 
needs at home. 

How can the rapid pick-up from the recession be maintained? 
How can the American economy get off the rollercoaster of fre- 
quent recessions onto a course of full employment and a fast pace 
of economic growth? 

The development of positive responses to these crucial ques- 
tions should be the major objective of national economic policy 
in the months ahead. 


The Shape of the Pick-Up 

Let us, first, see where the economy is at present and where it 
is heading. 

The major forces behind the upturn from the 1960-1961 re- 
cession, thus far, have been federal government programs and 
the rebuilding of business stocks of goods on hand. These forces 
were mainly responsible for the $15.3 billion rise in the yearly 
rate of total national production between the first (January- 
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March) quarter of 1961, when the recession was at its low-point, 
and the second quarter—a 2.8 per cent increase in the real vol- 
ume of production, after accounting for price changes. The in- 
crease in national production continued at a somewhat slower 
pace in the third (July-September) quarter of 1961. 

This upturn is expected to advance through the second (April- 
June) quarter of 1962—largely based on the expectation that con- 
sumer spending and business investment in new plants and ma- 
chines will pick up rapidly in the coming months, bolstered by 
continuing increases in defense expenditures and in the ac- 
cumulation of business inventories. In the year between the 
second quarters of 1961 and 1962, the major sources of antic- 
ipated economic strength are: 

@ Federal expenditures for goods and services are continuing 
to rise, under the impact of additional defense appropriations 
since the onset of the Berlin crisis. These expenditures, in the 
second quarter of 1962, are expected to be up about $6.5 billion 
(yearly rate) from the same period of 1961. 

@ With sales and profits rising, business investment in equip- 
ment and in industrial and commercial construction is picking 
up, after having declined during the recession. Such outlays will 
probably be about $6 billion (yearly rate) greater, in the April- 
June quarter of 1962, than a year earlier. 

@ With the aid of government programs, home-building is 
expected to rise in the coming months. By the second quarter 
of 1962, expenditures for home construction may be up by a 
yearly rate of about $2.5 billion from the same period of 1961. 

@ Retail sales have increased only slightly since the recession 
low-point, but they are expected to pick up. If consumer spend- 
ing increases, as it did when the economy moved up from the 
1958 recession, these expenditures, by the April-June quarter of 
1962, will be about $22 billion (yearly rate) above the second 
quarter of 1961. 

e@ Assisted by federal grants-in-aid to the states and local 
governments, the continuing rise of state and local government 
expenditures should bring them, by the second quarter of 1962, 
to a yearly rate of about $4 billion or somewhat more above the 
same period of the previous year. 

@ Since production and sales are expected to continue to rise, 
businessmen will probably continue to add to their inventories 
at a fairly rapid rate in the second quarter of 1962. 

These sources of strength are expected to push total national 
production from a yearly rate of $516 billion in the second 
(April-June) quarter of 1961 to a rate of about $540 billion in 
the fourth (October-December) quarter and perhaps to a rate of 
over $560 billion in the second (April-June) quarter of 1962. 
Should these developments come to pass, they would add up to a 
rise of about 10.5 percent in the real volume of national output, 
after accounting for price changes, in the fifteen months between 
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the recession low-point in the first quarter of 1961 and the second 
quarter of 1962. 

The improvement in economic activities indicated by these 
rather optimistic forecasts, should not be confused with boom 
conditions. The projected rise in economic activities to the sec- 
ond quarter of 1962 is hardly any greater than the increase in 
real national output, during a similar period of time, when the 
economy moved up from the 1958 recession. It is fully recog- 
nized that the upturn from the 1958 recession was incomplete 
and inadequate. 

While the rapid rise in sales and output is producing a sharp 
rebound in profits, employment is increasing slowly. Corporate 
profits shot up 14 percent in the second quarter of 1961 as the 
upturn got under way and they are continuing to rise rapidly 
at present. The reasons for the sharp increase of profits, in 
recent months, are rising sales, rapidly increasing productivity 
and reduced unit production costs. 

The pick-up in employment, however, has lagged far behind 
the increase in production and sales. In manufacturing, which 
was hardest hit by the recession, for example, production rose 
12 percent from February to August, while employment in- 
creased only 4 percent. 

Much of the rise in production, during the early months of an 
upturn from a recession, is based on a sharp increase in output 
per manhour of work, so that production increases much faster 
than jobs. In addition, employers prefer to return toward full 
work-week schedules, before recalling any large number of laid- 
off workers or hiring new employees. As a result, improvements 
in employment lag behind the rise in output. 

Improvements in unemployment are much slower than even 
the lagging increase in employment, as the economy picks up 
from a recession. While employment increases slowly, the labor 
force is increasing rapidly. Young people are joining the labor 
force in large numbers. It takes rapid and continuing increases 
in sales and production, over many months, before unemploy- 
ment is reduced. 

For these reasons, unemployment remained at close to 7 per- 
cent of the labor force in September—no improvement, six 
months after the upturn started. The present decline in jobless- 
ness may be too slow and much too brief to reduce unemploy- 
ment to minimum levels. 

Should total national production reach a yearly rate of $540 
billion in the fourth (October-December) quarter of 1961, the 
number of unemployed will move down to only about 6 percent 
of the labor force. 

If continued improvements in production, sales and employ- 
ment bring total national output up to a yearly rate of over 
$560 billion in the second quarter of 1962, the number of un- 
employed will probably decline to only about 5.5 percent of the 
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labor force or somewhat less—not much better than the 5.6 per- 
cent unemployment rate in 1954, which, in contrast with the 
expectation for 1962, was a recession year. 

Unemployment, therefore, will remain at high levels in mid- 
1962, after almost a year and a half of upturn from the reces- 
sion of 1960-1961. 


Measures Needed to Avoid the Rollercoaster 


It will take a continuing and rapid advance of economic ac- 
tivities through the second half of 1962 and the first six months 
of 1963, before anything like an approach to full employment will 
be reached. But a continued advance beyond mid-1962 will not 
be achieved automatically. The normal course of present trends 
will not provide enough steam, beyond mid-1962, to carry the 
advance forward to full employment. Expansionary policies by 
the federal government are essential to encourage a continuing 
and rapid increase of economic activities through 1962 and the 
first half of 1963. 

Experience teaches that upturns from recessions usually slow 
down about 12 to 15 months after the pick-up starts, unless 
expansionary measures are added to carry them forward. There 
are also more specific reasons to expect a considerable slow-down 
in the rate of advance after the second (April-June) quarter of 
1962, if additional steps are not taken to encourage a rapid and 
continuing increase in economic activities. 

@ The present rapid rise of federal expenditures for goods and 
services will taper off in the second half of 1962, on the basis of 
present trends, if additional government measures are not 
adopted. 

@ Following 15 months of rapid increases in the stocks of 
goods on hand, businessmen will probably become cautious about 
further additions to inventories on their shelves and in ware- 
houses. The pace of inventory-building is expected to slow down 
after mid-1962. 

@ The pace of rising family expenditures will also probably 
slow down, after the rapid pick-up in consumer spending and 
installment buying that is expected in the coming months, 
through the second (April-June) quarter of 1962. Most families 
cut down their buying of expensive items, following several 
months of large purchases and increases in their installment 
debt. In addition, the persistent high levels of unemployment 
and part-time work since 1958, and the considerable slow-down 
in the rise of real wages in the past five years, make it unlikely 
that most families can advance their spending rapidly, on a 
sustained basis. 

@ A slower pace of increase in federal expenditures, business 
inventory-building and consumer spending will probably mean a 
substantial slow-down in the further advance of economic ac- 
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tivities after the second quarter of 1962. Such a slow-down 
would mean a slower improvement in employment. It would also 
mean that the number of unemployed could level off at about 
5.5 percent or somewhat less of the labor force in the second 
half of the year. 

This would be a substantial improvement over the nearly 7 
percent unemployment rate of most of 1961, but it would still 
be a great distance from full employment. Yet such unsatisfac- 
tory condition will probably develop after mid-1962, if the up- 
turn is left alone. 

To assure a continuing and rapid advance of the upturn to 
sustained full employment and rapid economic growth, expan- 
sionary measures by the government are required: 

1. An expansionary federal budget policy to stimulate rising 
sales, production and employment. 

2. A policy of monetary ease, with low interest rates on long- 
term loans and an adequate money supply, to encourage expand- 
ing economic activities. 

3. Measures aimed at eliminating long-term unemployment, 
due to such factors as economically distressed communities and 
technological changes that make many old skills obsolete. 

4. Government presentation of estimates of needed changes 
in all major categories of economic activities to sustain full em- 
ployment of our growing labor force, maximum utilization of 
expanding plant and equipment and a rapid rate of economic 
growth. These estimates for the year ahead and the longer run 
can serve as guide-lines for decision making by private groups, 
federal, state and local governments. 

5. Rising real incomes to provide adequate family buying 
power in order to maintain growing mass consumer markets. 


Budget Policies to Sustain Full Employment 


Changes in the federal government’s budget policy are essen- 
tial, if the economy is to be able to move up to full employment 
and sustain it. The aim of such policy changes should be: 1) to 
achieve a federal cash surplus when the economy is at full em- 
ployment or close to it, rather than when unemployment is high, 
and 2) to change gradually, rather than suddenly, from a cash 
deficit to surplus, as the economy moves up from a recession. 

Even the conservative economist, Arthur F. Burns, chairman 
of the Council of Economic Advisers during the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration, points out that the upturn from the 1958 recession 
was cut short by a sharp swing of the federal budget, from deficit 
to surplus, before full employment was reached. Dr Burns states: 

“. . economic recovery proceeded very briskly until the spring 
of 1959. Between the first quarter of 1958 and the first quarter 
of 1959 the nation’s physical output rose by 8 percent. Between 
mid-1958 and April 1959 the rate of unemployment also fell 
sharply—from about 7.5 to almost 5 percent. But soon there- 
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after a sharp retardation of economic growth set in. The expan- 
sion of business activity terminated in May 1960, having run its 
course in only two years and stopping at a time when the econ- 
omy was still some distance from a full-employment level.” 

Among the major causes of this condition, according to Dr. 
Burns, was the federal government’s financial operations. He 
declares: 

“We had a violent shift in federal finances. Between the first 
quarter of 1959 and the third quarter of 1959, the federal cash 
deficit, allowing for seasonal factors, fell from an annual rate of 
$17 billion to $2 billion. By the second quarter of 1960, we were 
already operating with a surplus at an annual rate of $7 billion. 
Thus, in a period of little more than a year we had a turn-around 
in federal finances of about $24 billion. This was undoubtedly 
one of the very sharpest shifts of federal finances in our na- 
tion’s history.” 


Sharp Swing From Federal Deficit to Surplus 
Ist Quarter 1959—2nd Quarter 1960 
1959 1960 


Ist, and | Sed) th 
| quarter | Quarter | Quarter | | 


SURPLUS 
(billions) 
i 
w 
On 


: 


DEFICIT 
(billions) 


$10.— 


$15.—__ 


ANNUAL RATES, ADJUSTED TO ACCOUNT FOR SEASONAL CHANGES. 


Difference between total cash receipts and payments of the federal government, including 
trust-fund accounts, such as social security payroll taxes and social security benefit 
payments. 


SOURCE: Treasury Department and Bureau of the Budget. 


When total federal cash payments to the public are greater 
than all of its cash receipts, the federal government is putting 
more money into the economy than it is taking out. The impact 
is to encourage a rise in sales, production and employment. When 
federal receipts are greater than payments, the further advance 
of economic activities is dampened down by the government tak- 
ing in more money than it is paying out. If the federal budget 
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moves rapidly from deficit to surplus, as it did in 1959-1960, it 
is like slamming on the brakes of a fast-moving car. 

From the view of economic developments, there are times when 
it is wise for the federal government to operate at a cash deficit 
—when unemployment is high and there are considerable 
amounts of idle plants, machines and productive equipment. A 
deficit, under such circumstances, could help considerably to take 
up the slack. 

There are other times when wise policy should aim for a cash 
surplus—such as periods of full employment and full use of pro- 
ductive capacity, when additional, sharp rises in economic ac- 
tivities could result in shortages of goods and inflationary pres- 
sures. Under such conditions, a cash surplus could curb the rise 
of excess demand for a wide variety of goods in short supply. 

A rational budget policy is needed. The possible policy alter- 
natives include: 

@ Tax rates could be reduced substantially, so that federal 
government receipts will rise more slowly, as sales and produc- 
tion increase from a recession low-point. A slower increase in 
federal government receipts would mean a more gradual change 
from a federal deficit to a surplus and the surplus would be 
reached at lower levels of unemployment than occurred at the 
end of 1959 and early 1960. 

@ The level of federal expenditures could be raised consider- 
ably, while maintaining present tax rates. An increased level 
of federal expenditures would have the effect of producing a 
cash surplus when unemployment is low and the shift from a 
deficit to a surplus, during the upturn from a recession, would 
be more gradual than in the recent past. 

@ A combination of some increase in the level of federal ex- 
penditures and some general reduction in tax rates would like- 
wise result in reaching a surplus, under full-employment con- 
ditions, and in producing a gradual rather than violent shift from 
deficit to surplus, as the economy moves up fom a recession. 

In the development of a rational budget policy, it is unreal- 
istic to entertain the idea of a substantial and general reduction 
of tax rates, in the face of the great need for high levels of 
federal expenditures—due to the nation’s defense requirements, 
international obligations and public-service needs of a growing 
population. This pleasant-sounding alternative would be danger- 
ous to the nation’s security and the general welfare. 

An increased level of federal expenditures is essential at pres- 
ent and in the coming years—not because large federal expend- 
itures, themselves, are necessarily a worthwhile goal, but because 
there are many urgent needs that only the federal government 
can fulfill. 

If international tensions get no worse than they are at present 
(in October 1961), it may be possible to achieve a more rational 
budget policy by combining some increases in federal expend- 
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itures for defense, foreign economic aid and public investment, 
and some small general reduction in tax rates. Should interna- 
tional tensions grow worse, the need for increased defense ex- 
penditures may be so great as to rule out, temporarily, any 
general tax-rate reduction. 

The level of federal expenditures has already been raised, in 
response to growing international tensions and national defense 
needs. Whereas the federal consolidated cash budget moved into 
balance, while the unemployment rate was about 5.5 percent— 
6 percent in 1959, the present level of federal expenditures would 
probably produce a balance, under existing tax rates, when the 
number of unemployed is about 5 to 5.5 percent of the labor 
force. The improvement in federal budget policy, to date, has 
been small. Substantial improvements are needed. 

The nation’s defense requirements obviously have top priority. 
Should additional federal expenditures be needed for more ade- 
quate defense, they undoubtedly will be granted. Foreign eco- 
nomic aid programs should likewise be given top priority. The 
attempt to help the less-developed nations in vast regions of the 
world to lift their living standards is an essential part of Amer- 
ica’s program for maintaining national sovereignty and free 
institutions. 

There is need for great increases in federal expenditures for 
public investment—federal aid for education and federal pro- 
grams for the conservation and development of natural resources, 
for example, and a comprehensive program of housing, urban 
renewal and mass transportation that requires direct federal 
expenditures, federal grants-in-aid to states and local govern- 
ments and long-term low-interest loans, as well as government- 
insured mortgages. The attempt to gradually meet such public- 
investment needs of our growing population in the 1960s and 
1970s should be given some priority over the possibility of a 
general reduction of tax rates. 

Expansion of the economy, however, makes possible a general 
tax-rate reduction. A 20 percent tax rate on $2,000 is $400. As 
the economy grows, $2,000 of taxable income becomes $2,500 
several years later and the tax rate rises to 20 percent of $2,000 
and 22 percent of the additional $500. The amount of federal 
government revenue increases from $400 to $510. The same 
structure of tax rates, over a period of years, therefore, pro- 
duces greater revenue per taxpayer. At the same time, economic 
growth means more taxpayers—more people employed and more 
businesses making profits. In a growing economy, therefore, in- 
creased revenue can be generated, despite some tax-rate reduc- 
tions. 

A general reduction in tax rates will probably become possible 
and necessary, as the economy expands in the decade of the 
1960s, if all-out war can be avoided. But the level of federal 
expenditures, in 1962, to meet the needs of national defense, 
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foreign economic aid and public investment may require a tem- 
porary postponement of such tax cut. The timing of some gen- 
eral reduction of tax rates, within the next several years, should 
depend on the level of federal expenditures and the need to 
develop a rational budget policy. 

While a general and permanent reduction of tax rates in 1962 
may have to be postponed temporarily, nevertheless a major 
change in tax policy will be required. 

A long-overdue reform of the tax structure is essential, so 
that federal revenue can be raised on a fair and equitable basis. 
The total amount of federal revenue could remain the same, but 
it would be raised on a more equitable basis, without special tax 
privileges for specific kinds of income. This means that tax 
loopholes—mainly grants of special privilege to wealthy families 
and businesses—must be eliminated. The closing of these loop- 
holes can produce as much as $17 billion of additional revenue, 
which can permit a reduction of individual income tax rates, 
particularly on low- and middle-income families. 

The development of a rational budget policy is essential in 
1962—through increased federal expenditures and, if possible, 
a general and permanent reduction of tax rates—to carry the 
economic advance forward at a rapid pace to sustained full 
employment. Whether or not a general and permanent cut of 
tax rates is considered feasible, reform of the tax structure 
should be adopted. Inequities and special privileges that have 
eroded the federal tax structure should be eliminated and ability- 
to-pay should be restored to its rightful place as the foundation 
of America’s tax raising system. 


Monetary Policy to Encourage Expansion 


The Federal Reserve system’s monetary policy should also 
actively stimulate continuation of the upturn from the 1960-1961 
recession to full employment and rapid economic growth. Mone- 
tary ease is needed to provide an adequate money supply and 
low interest rates to encourage businessmen, consumers, state 
and local governments to expand their purchases and public- 
service programs. 

Tight money and high interest rates have cut short upturns 
from previous recessions. This occurred in 1959-1960, during 
the pick-up from the 1958 decline. According to Dr. Arthur F. 
Burns, during 1959 and early 1960, interest rates on long-term 
loans “advanced faster than during a comparable stage of any 
business cycle during the past 100 years.” 

Avoidance of such monetary policy errors during the present 
upturn from the recession would be a helpful achievement. But 
avoidance of tightening the money supply and raising long-term 
interest rates too soon and too rapidly is not enough. Monetary 
policy should actively encourage a continuing pick-up from the 
1960-1961 recession. 
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Interest rates did not decline very much, when business ac- 
tivities were falling last winter. Rates on short-term U.S. govern- 
ment securities were properly stabilized at about 2.3 percent— 
2.4 percent, in an attempt to curb the outflow of foreign-held 
investments in such securities to other countries. But rates on 
long-term government bonds likewise declined very little. 

Rates on long-term government bonds moved down merely 
from a high of nearly 4.4 percent in January 1960 to only 3.8 
percent—3.9 percent at the recession low-point. Although they 
declined further to about 3.7 percent in May, 1961, they have 
been somewhat greater since then. By early October, rates on 
long-term government bonds were nearing 4 percent and effec- 
tive rates on mortgages, including the impact of discounts on 
FHA mortgages, were about 6 percent. 

The change from the government’s policies of 1959-1960, when 
the money supplied was tightened and interest rates were raised 
shortly after the upturn started, should be improved further. 
An active encouragement of the present upturn is needed. 

The rediscount rate, which the Federal Reserve system 
charges commercial banks for loans, should be reduced from 3 
percent to 234 percent. Such a reduction would clearly indicate 
the government’s determination to continue a relatively easy 
money policy. It would make possible low interest rates on long- 
term loans, such as mortgages, business loans and the cost of 
state and local government borrowing to be maintained. 

Long-term interest rates should be reduced in order to en- 
courage an expansion of loans to private businesses, individuals, 
state and local governments. To achieve such a reduction, the 
Federal Reserve system’s Open Market Committee should ac- 
tively engage in the purchase of long-term government bonds 
in the money market. Although the Federal Reserve shifted its 
position in February, from its previous rigid refusal to purchase 
long-term government bonds, such purchases, thus far, have 
been far too hesitant. 

Active purchases of long-term government bonds by the Fed- 
eral Reserve’s Open Market Committee will increase the free, 
lendable reserves of the commercial banks above the recent level 
of some $500 million. There is no reason why these free re- 
serves should not be increased 50 percent to 75 percent, through 
Open Market Committee operations, in order to provide the 
commercial banking system with a sufficient supply of lendable 
funds to maintain low interest rates on long-term loans. 

A vigorous policy of monetary ease is required, along with a 
rational budget policy, to encourage a continuing advance of 
the present upturn. 


Efforts to Eliminate Long-Term Unemployment 


While expansionary budget and monetary policies are needed 
to increase sales, production and employment, a comprehensive 
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government effort is also required to solve the problem of hard- 
core, long-term unemployment. The number of people unemployed 
for fifteen or more weeks has risen from an average of 249,000 
in 1951-1953 to 599,000 in 1955-1957 and to 998,000 in 1960. In 
September 1961, six months after the upturn started, 1.3 
million people were jobless for 15 or more weeks. 

An increasing demand for goods and services is essential to 
solve this problem. Without a continuing rise of production and 
job opportunities, the number of long-term unemployed will re- 
main great. 

But sole reliance on budget and monetary policies to increase 
demand would leave many unemployed without jobs and would 
bring the number of unemployed down to perhaps no lower than 
4 percent of the labor force. Unfortunately, hundreds of thou- 
sands of the long-term unemployed are not in a position to obtain 
jobs when demand rises—they live in economically distressed 
communities or lack the skills and training that are needed by 
modern industry. A combined effort to increase demand, to 
revive distressed communities and to improve the skills and 
mobility of the jobless is needed to reduce unemployment to a 
minimum—about 3 percent of the labor force, with joblessness 
at any particular time, essentially due to temporary factors such 
as moving from one job to another or seasonal changes. 


The Area Redevelopment Act, adopted by Congress in early 


Steady Rise in Unemployment 1951-1961 


1951 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 1960 1961* 


*AFL-CIO estimate. 
SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. 
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1961, was a good first step on the long road to solving the prob- 
lem of long-term unemployment. Effective action to rehabilitate 
the large number of economically distressed, industrial com- 
munities can gradually provide gainful job opportunities for 
some of the long-term unemployed, if the national economy is 
expanding. mt 

A comprehensive federal program of training, retraining and 
relocation allowances is needed. The unemployed, whose skills 
are obsolete, should be provided with the opportunity to learn 
the new skills that are required by modern industry—under a 
national program, with government payments during the train- 
ing period. 

Government relocation payments should likewise be made 
available to unemployed workers who cannot find jobs in their 
communities, but can obtain employment in areas that are dis- 
tant from their homes. Federal relocation grants could assist 
such workers and their families to move to new areas of job 
opportunities. 

A central part of an effort to eliminate long-term unemploy- 
ment is the establishment of an effective national employment 
service. No genuine program that aims for full employment, in- 
cluding the retraining and relocation of workers who are dis- 
placed by rapid technological change, can be successful without 
an effective job placement and employment counseling service. 
A complete reorganization and upgrading of the United States 
Employment Service is needed—to provide a nation-wide agency, 
with job placement and employment counseling services for 
working people of all levels of skill, training and education. 

If unemployment remains high—and a large number of people 
remain jobless for long periods of time—a general reduction of 
working hours, with no cut of take-home pay, will be needed. 
Many employers and unions are negotiating shortened working 
hours through collective bargaining. Legislation for a general 
cut of working hours, with no reduction of take-home pay will 
be required, if high levels of unemployment persist. 


Rapid and Balanced Economic Growth 


Since 1953, the real volume of total national output has risen 
at an average yearly rate of only 2.4 percent. This rate of 
economic growth is only half as fast as in 1947-1953. It is also 
slower than the average yearly rate of about 3 percent over the 
past fifty years, including recessions, the Great Depression of 
the Thirties and wars. 

There is wide agreement on the need for a much more rapid 
rise of real national production—to provide job opportunities for 
a growing labor force in a period of rapid technological change, 
as well as to provide the basis for being able to meet the nation’s 
defense requirements, international obligations and the needs of 
a growing population for improved public services and living 
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conditions. But there are policy disagreements on how to achieve 
a faster pace of economic growth. 

Often, policy discussions about economic growth are based on 
unreal assumptions about the American economy. Sometimes it 
is assumed that there are great shortages of plants, machines, 
efficient production methods and funds for additional business 
investment. 

Policy recommendations, with such unreal assumptions, 
usually center around the need for special devices to increase 
the amount of funds available for business investment and to 
reduce consumer spending. The major trouble with such pro- 
posals is that they do not deal with the actual problems in the 
real world of the American economy. If and when these unreal 
assumptions become a reality, it will be time enough for serious 
consideration of drastic changes to place major emphasis on 
business investment, while reducing the pace of consumer spend- 
ing. 

The slow, 2.4 percent rate of economic growth since 1953 has 
not been the result of shortages of manpower, plants, machines 
and available funds for business investment. It has been, rather, 
the other way. Considerable amounts of manpower and produc- 
tive capacity have been idle, as a result of inadequate levels of 
sales and frequent recessions. 

As for manpower, the number of unemployed rose from 3.1 
percent of the labor force in 1951-1953 to 4.3 percent in 1955- 
1957 and 5.4 percent in 1959 and the first half of 1960, before 
the recession of 1960-1961 began. In addition, there was a 
rapid rise of part-time work, among those who were counted as 
employed. Rather than manpower shortages, there was a sharp 
increase of unemployment and underemployment. Widespread 
unemployment and underemployment continue at present. 

During most of the period since 1953, there have been great 
amounts of idle productive capacity. Sales have been too low 
and have increased too slowly to keep plants and machines util- 
ized at the preferred, maximum rate, which is about 94 percent, 
according to the McGraw-Hill survey of manufacturers. In addi- 
tion, the relatively low level of sales has been inadequate to gen- 
erate the optimism and continuing rise of profits that are needed 
for a steady increase of business investment in new plant and 
equipment. As a result, business investment has increased and 
fallen, in these recent years, rather than a steady rise. 

The major, continuing problem during most of the recent 
period since 1953 has been under-utilization of manpower and 
productive capacity and frequent recessions. How to increase 
the American: economy’s rate of economic growth above the 
recent, slow rate of 2.4 percent a year mainly involves the issue 
of increasing the demand for goods and services on a sustained 
and balanced basis. 
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The economy’s ability to produce more goods, more efficiently, 
is continuously increasing, as productivity rises and the labor 
force grows. The normal potential growth-rate for the decade 
of the sixties could be an average of 5 percent a year. If America 
is to utilize this potential and sustain a fast rate of economic 
growth, sales must rise, along with the economy’s improving 
ability to produce. The major groups of customers for the prod- 
ucts of the American economy are consumers, government (fed- 
eral, state and local) and business. 

In recent years, about 65 percent of all the goods and services 
produced by the American economy has been bought by con- 
sumers as food, clothing, automobiles, furniture, appliances, 
repairs, other services and products. An additional 4 percent- 
5 percent of total national production has gone for home-building. 
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Approximately 70 percent of the nation’s total output has been 
directly related to consumer markets. 

The expenditures of federal, state and local governments for 
goods and services have accounted for approximately 19 percent 
to 20 percent of total national production in recent years. Busi- 
ness purchases of plants, machines and inventories have ac- 
counted for 10 percent-11 percent of national output. 

The need for increased federal expenditures is obvious in the 
face of requirements for defense, international obligations and 
public investments. The mechanics of such increases in federal 
expenditures, investments and grants-in-aid to states and local 
governments have been discussed in the section on federal budget 
policy. Increases of federal expenditures—along with the con- 
tinuing rise of state and local government expenditures—add to 
the demand for goods and services that can be produced. 

Government expenditures, however, cannot be expected to take 
up all the slack in the economy at present or to provide the sole, 
continuing impetus for sustained economic growth in the future. 
Business investment and consumer purchases are essential parts 
of the American economy. 

A steady rise of business investment in new plant and equip- 
ment, without booms and busts, requires a high level of business 
operations, increasing sales and profits. Businessmen invest 
money in new plants and machines, with the expectation that 
consumer and government buying will expand enough to absorb 
the rising production. 

Major emphasis on providing devices for boosting business 
investment cannot attain a sustained, rapid rate of economic 
growth. A sharp rise in business investment that is not accom- 
panied by a rapid increase in demand is bound to end in cut-backs 
of investment, production and employment, as unsold goods pile 
up in warehouses and on store shelves. 

The consumer is the American economy’s main customer. Con- 
sumer spending depends on family incomes, savings and loans. 
When incomes are rising and people feel optimistic about the 
future, consumer buying usually increases. Since the overwhelm- 
ing majority of Americans work for wages and salaries, labor 
income is the main source of consumer income. Wages and sal- 
aries are also a major source of tax revenues, which federal, state 
and local governments use for their purchases of goods and 
services. 

Consumer spending cannot be expected to increase indefinitely 
on the basis of great reliance on installment buying. Neither can 
increasing consumer purchases depend only on the rising incomes 
of businessmen, executives and self-employed professional people. 
Increases in the real incomes of wage and salary earners are 
needed, along with the economy’s rising productivity and expand- 
ing capacity to produce. 

But a rapid and sustained pace of economic growth cannot be 
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achieved by dependence on consumer spending, alone. Continuing 
expansion of consumer spending, as well as government expendi- 
tures and business investment, is required to provide the needed 
increases of sales. But this expansion of private and public ex- 
penditures and investment must be balanced. 

There are times when major emphasis should be placed, tem- 
porarily, on the activities of one part of the economy. In war- 
time, for example, the rise in defense expenditures obviously has 
top priority. If there is rising demand for goods in short supply, 
when the economy is fully employed, major emphasis should, 
temporarily, be placed on business investment. But, in the long- 
run, no one part of the economy, alone, can sustain rapid eco- 
nomic growth. 

A wide variety of private and public policies is required for 
the balanced and sustained growth of the economy. To make this 
objective more readily attainable, the President’s Council of Eco- 
nomic Advisers should provide estimates of how much additional 
expenditures, incomes and employment will be needed to sustain 
maximum use of manpower and productive capacity and a rapid 
rate of economic growth. 

How much of an increase in employment is needed, for exam- 
ple, to sustain the full employment of a growing labor force, with 
productivity rising? How much of an increase in consumer 
spending, business investment and government expenditures is 
needed to achieve such a rise in employment? How much of an 
increase in family incomes and business funds will be required 
to achieve the necessary expansion of investment and personal 
consumption and what are the implications for federal budget 
policy? Such estimates for the economy as a whole and its major 
sectors should be prepared for the year ahead, as well as for 
longer periods, such as five or ten years, and revised on the basis 
of experience. 

Early each year, after the President’s budget message and eco- 
nomic report, the government should convene an annual economic 
conference of leading representatives of the economy’s major 
sectors to examine and discuss the estimates for the coming year. 
Such discussions could provide broad guide-lines for private de- 
cision-making on wages, salaries, investment, and prices, as well 
as for government decisions on expenditures and taxes to sustain 
full employment and rapid economic growth. 


Rising Real Incomes 

Problems may arise in the period ahead, however, that could 
make it difficult, if not impossible, to sustain a rapid pace of eco- 
nomic growth. Weakness in consumer buying power, for exam- 
ple, could prevent the economy’s consumer base from expanding 
rapidly enough to support a continuing rise of business invest- 
ment in new plants and machines. The pace of economic growth, 
in that event, could slow down. 
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America’s system of mass production requires a base of ex- 
panding and widening mass markets. Rising real incomes are 
needed to carry the present economic advance forward to a sus- 
tained rapid rate of economic growth. With half of America’s 
families earning less than $5,600 before taxes in 1960—including 
two and more breadwinners in some families—it is clear that 
there is a vast potential market among low- and middle-income 
groups who comprise the great majority of the nation’s families. 

In recent years, however, there has been a slow-down in the 
rise of real incomes. In addition, the incomes of lower-income 
families have increased much more slowly than the incomes of 
wealthier families. The share of total family income received by 
lower-income families has been tending downward, according to 
Department of Commerce studies. 

An important cause of this situation has been the increase of 
unemployment since 1953. But it is not the only cause. The in- 
crease in the buying power of employed workers has also been 
slowing down. 

The buying power of the average weekly earnings of factory 
production and maintenance workers, for example, rose at an 
average annual rate of merely 1.1 percent in 1956-1960—much 
slower than the 2.7 percent yearlv pace in 1947-1952 or the aver- 
age annual rate of 3.5 percent in 1952-1956. This substantial cut- 
back in the pace of increasing buying power of factory workers’ 
weekly earnings is the result, in part, of spreading part-time 
work in many industries. 

If unemployment and part-time work were the only reasons for 
this slow-down in the rise of consumer buying power, expansion- 
ary budget and monetary measures to encourage rising sales and 
production could largely solve it. But unemployment and under- 
employment are not the only reasons. The fact of the matter is 
that the increase in the buying power of the hourly earnings of 
many large groups of workers has also slowed down. 

From 1947 to 1952, the buying power of factory workers’ aver- 
age hourly earnings rose 2.5 percent a year. In 1952-1956, the 
average yearly increase was 3.7 percent. But in 1956-1960, the 
average annual increase slowed down to only 1.6 percent. 

Effective collective bargaining and special government efforts 
should aim at achieving substantial increases in the buying power 
of wages and salaries in the period ahead, if the economy’s mass 
consumption base is to become strong enough to support rapid 
economic growth. The economy’s rising productivity makes pos- 
sible and requires wage and salary increases, while the price level 
can remain reasonably stable. 

The efficiency of production is almost continuously improving. 
Output per manhour in the total non-government part of the na- 
tional economy has been rising at an average yearly rate of about 
3.1 percent to 3.4 percent since 1947, according to the Depart- 
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Rise of Real Wages Has Slowed Down 
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REAL AVERAGE HOURLY EARNINGS* 


*Average hourly earnings of manufacturing workers in constant 1960 dollars. 


SOURCE: U.S. Department of Labor. 

ment of Labor. It would have risen at a somewhat faster rate if 
the economy had expanded more rapidly after 1953. The aver- 
age yearly pace of rising productivity may be about 3.5 percent 
to 4 percent or more in the period ahead, if the economy operates 
in high gear and automation continues to spread. 

When productivity increases, wage costs and many other costs, 
such as overhead costs per unit of production, tend to decline. 
All wage and salary earners should share adequately, and on a 
continuing basis, in the benefits of the national economy’s rising 
productivity. Wage and salary increases are also a prodding force 
on management to maintain and improve efficiency. 

With the rapid rebound of manufacturing production since 
February 1961, for example, output per manhour has advanced 
very sharply. As a result, unit costs of factory production and 
maintenance workers have declined. The rapid rise of production 
has caused such overhead costs as unit salary costs and unit de- 
preciation costs to decline, as well. As the upturn continues in 
1962 and 1963—if policies are adopted to carry the advance for- 
ward—the rise of output per manhour will return to a more 
normal pace of about 3 percent—4 percent a year and unit pro- 
duction costs may tend to level off. But by that time, unit pro- 
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duction costs will have declined for many months, they will 
probably be significantly lower than in the past several years and 
profit margins will be substantial. 

Most firms can afford to grant substantial wage and fringe 
benefit improvements, without any price increases. Some com- 
panies, whose efficiency is improving most rapidly, can afford to 
grant such improvements and reduce their prices. Other com- 
panies, in which productive efficiency is not improving, may have 
to raise prices somewhat. The over-all price level, therefore, can 
remain relatively stable from one year to the next, while wages 
and salaries increase. 

The national economy’s rising productivity, however, is only 
one among several factors in any particular negotiations between 
a union and an employer. An important consideration in contract 
negotiations, for example, is the cost of living. When living costs 
rise, the buying power of wages and salaries is reduced. To pre- 
vent such reduction, wage increases to compensate for rising 
living costs are required. Additional increases are needed to raise 
the buying power of wages and salaries to provide continuing 
improvements in living conditions. 

Another important consideration in negotiations is the profits 
of the employer and industry. Trade unions generally insist on 
the right of wage and salary earners to share in the profitability 
of their employer and industry, as well as in the benefits of the 
national economy’s rising productivity. 

Other important factors in bargaining include the unions’ at: 
tempt to bring wages, fringe benefits and general working condi- 
tions at least up to the level for the same kind of work in the 
industry and area, and the unions’ desire to eliminate substand- 
ard wages and working conditions. 

Many of the lowest-paid occupations, however, are unorganized 
or weakly organized—such as migratory farm workers, numerous 
groups of workers in retail stores, the services, wholesale trade, 
and substantial numbers of low-wage workers in clerical occupa- 
tions. Significant improvements in the earnings of these workers 
require the extension of strong union organization and collective 
bargaining, as well as special government efforts to provide them 
with the protection of the federal minimum wage law. 

The improvements in the Fair Labor Standards Act, adopted 
in early 1961, were a step in the right direction. The act should 
be amended to extend coverage of the federal minimum wage to 
millions of low-wage workers who are still excluded from the 
protection of the minimum wage law. The legal minimum wage 
should be raised further. Special government efforts are also 
needed to protect the wages and conditions of migratory farm 
workers, the most exploited group of working people in America. 

Rising real incomes, along with expansionary budget and mone- 
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and to sustain rapid and balanced economic growth should place 
America on the road to sustained full employment. 


Problems In the Path of Full Recovery and 
Sustained Growth 


There are problems, however, in the path of achieving full 
recovery from the recession and a sustained, rapid pace of eco- 
nomic growth. The pricing policies of a few, key industries pre- 
sent such a problem and potential danger. 

The price level has remained reasonably stable for the past 
three to four years, since 1957-1958. There is no sign of exces- 
sive demand or shortages of a wide variety of goods that could 
apply upward pressures on the price level in the foreseeable fu- 
ture. As for the unit costs of industrial goods, they have been 
declining during most of the past year and will probably be con- 
siderably lower in the foreseeable future than they were in the 
past several years. Nevertheless, there is a danger in the pricing 
policies of several key industries. 

The federal court findings, in early 1961, in the case of the 
major manufacturers of heavy electrical equipment, indicate one 
aspect of this danger—outright collusion to fix and maintain high 
prices. Such price-rigging is illegal and can be curtailed by vig- 
orous enforcement of the nation’s anti-trust laws. 

Another aspect of this potential danger is the practice of the 
companies in several key industries to automatically follow the 
prices set by the price-leader that dominates their industry. In 
such an industry, prices are set by the major corporation, or 
small group of dominant corporations, on the basis of a formula 
to bring a target profit-return on invested capital at relatively 
low-level operations. When production rises toward maximum 
use of productive capacity, in these industries, profits rise 
sharply. 

Low-Break-Even Points 


The Subcommittee on Antitrust and Monopoly of the Senate 
Committee on the Judiciary, headed by Senator Estes Kefauver, 
issued a report in 1958 on the steel industry and its price-leader, 
US. Steel: “A close relationship ... exists between the operating 
rate and the profit rate. For both the steel industry as a whole 
and the U.S. Steel Corporation alone, the statistical measure of 
the degree of relationship between the two over the long-term 
period (1921-1956) ...is relatively high. 

“The ‘break-even’ point for both the steel industry as a whole 
and the U.S. Steel Corporation individually is shown to be slightly 
below an operating rate of 40 percent. That is to say, the indus- 
try and the Corporation tend to move out of the ‘red’ into the 
‘black’ when production, as a percentage of capacity, reaches a 
level of just under 40 percent.” 
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In the steel industry, as well as several other major industries, 
prices are set to establish break-even points as low as about 40 
percent or less of the industry’s capacity to produce. 


Administered Prices 


Regarding the pricing policy of General Motors, the automobile 
industry’s price-leader, the Kefauver Committee reported in 
1958: “The broad objective of the company’s pricing policy may 
be repeated: prices on the average must be such that at the 
standard volume of production (80 percent of rated plant ca- 
pacity, excluding Saturdays, Sundays, holidays and the change- 
over period) direct costs and all fixed costs will be covered and 
profits will be earned in sufficient amount to provide a return of 
20 percent, after taxes, on net worth or 15 percent on capital 
employed. ... 

“The rates of return earned by General Motors over the years 
bear eloquent witness of the effectiveness of the company’s pric- 
ing policy. In the past ten years, 1948-1957, the company’s 
average annual return, after taxes, on its stockholders’ invest- 
ment has been an impressive 25 percent. In the worst of these 
years, 1957, the rate of return on average stockholders’ invest- 
ment was over 17 percent, a figure which any public utility would 
regard with some awe. At the other extreme, the company was 
able to earn a rate of 37.5 percent in 1950, an exceptionally good 
year.” 

In its report on the steel industry, the Kefauver Committee 
declared: “Administered prices are not undesirable per se. There 
is strong support for the proposition that they are not only de- 
sirable but inevitable in a modern industrial economy. The ques- 
tion at issue is the manner in which they are administered.” 

The manner in which prices have been administered by the 
huge, dominant corporations in several key industries poses 
the possibility that these corporations may raise prices, despite 
the absence of substantial increases in unit costs and of excess 
demand for goods in short supply. If such price rises occur in 
several major industries, their impact could fan out through the 
economy and they could provide the psychological basis for price- 
boost attempts by other industries, wholesalers and retailers. 
Such rises of the price level could be used as a pretext for re- 
strictive budget and monetary policies that could halt the expan- 
sion of the economy. 

The administered-price formulas also pose a potential danger 
to continuation of the upturn from the recession to a sustained, 
rapid rate of economic growth. With prices set and maintained 
to produce profits at low-level operations there is less incentive 
for such industries to follow policies that aim for maximum pro- 
duction rates in a rapidly expanding economy. Instead, major 
incentive in such industries is to maintain high price levels and 
large profit margins. 
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To curb these potential dangers from the pricing policies of the 
dominant corporations in these key administered-price industries, 
the spotlight of public attention is required. Only the govern- 
ment—federal agencies, congressional committees or both—can 
adequately focus public attention on the facts of the cost-price- 
profit investment policies of these corporations in an attempt to 
curtail their price-raising ability. 


Continued Slack In The Economy 


If the price-raising potential of key industries, in which prices 
are administered, is adequately curbed, there is no likelihood of 
significant increases in the price level in the period ahead. There 
is, however, considerable slack in the economy and much slack 
will probably continue in the months ahead. 

According to the 1961 McGraw-Hill Survey of Business Plans 
for New Plants and Equipment, manufacturers prefer to operate 
their plants at about 94 percent of productive capacity. That 
same survey, however, revealed that in December 1960, manu- 
facturing industries operated at merely 77 percent of their ca- 
pacity to produce. 

Since the recession low-point in early 1961, manufacturing 
‘output has risen. But manufacturing capacity has likewise in- 
creased with the addition of new and more efficient plants and 
machines. The September 16, 1961, issue of Business Week 
states: “The McGraw-Hill Economics Dept. estimates that U.S. 
industry will be operating by year end at an 85 percent utiliza- 
tion rate, and it foresees a steady increase to 87 percent by the 
middle of next year.” 

With operations at about 87 percent of manufacturing capacity 
in mid-1962, there will be approximately as much idle productive 
capacity as in the spring of 1959 or January 1960, when there 
was considerable slack in the economy. Beyond mid-1962, there 
will be additions to capacity, as industry adds new and improved 
plants and machines. There will also be a growing labor force, as 
more young people begin to seek work. Under such conditions, 
there will be need for a continuing and rapid rise of sales and 
production, to take up the slack. 

If there is a danger of substantial increases in unit production 
costs, it-lies in the possibility that the upturn from the recession 
may slow down considerably or falter after mid-1962. A much 
slower rise in the volume of production in the second half of 1962 
and 1963, or a leveling off of production, could result in a much 
slower rise of productivity and in a trend of increasing overhead 
costs per unit of output. 

The rapidly rising productivity and high-volume operations 
that accompany a fast pace of economic growth are needed for 
low unit production costs. The maintenance of the low unit costs 
that are now being achieved in the upturn from the recession 
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EMPLOYMENT COSTS IN MANUFACTURING 
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requires the continued advance of the pick-up to a sustained and 
rapid rate of economic growth. 


Advanced Preparations to Counter Recessions 


Expansionary budget and monetary policies, accompanied by 
efforts to solve the problem of long-term unemployment, should 
make it possible to achieve full employment and a more rapid rate 
of economic growth. In addition, rising real incomes, government 
efforts to provide guide-lines for decision-making and the focus 
of public attention on the pricing policies of key industries in 
which prices are administered should ease the road to sustaining 
full employment and a rapid growth-rate. 

Despite these efforts, recessions may still occur and interfere 
seriously with programs to improve the economy’s performance. 
Frequent recessions have been an important factor in slowing 
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down the rate of economic growth since 1953. For that reason, 
the federal government should be armed, in advance, to act 
promptly and decisively against recessions, if and when they 
occur, in order to minimize their impact and reduce their dura- 
tion. Measures are needed, to enable the President to take coun- 
ter-recessionary steps, without delay, at the first signs that a 
general economic decline is under way. 

The President should be granted discretionary authority te 
permit a temporary reduction of individual income taxes—to pro- 
vide the possibility for prompt action to bolster family incomes 
and boost consumer expenditures in the early stages of an eco- 
nomic decline—and to permit a temporary rise of individual in- 
come taxes to quickly counter inflationary shortages, should they 
occur. A three-month cut of the withholding tax on individual 
incomes, for example, could add about $5 billion of family income 
to the spending stream, within a brief period of time. The Presi- 
dent should likewise be armed, in advance, to act promptly in the 
event of an outbreak of inflationary pressures, due to widespread 
shortages of goods. Authority to increase individual income 
taxes, temporarily, should be granted to the President, to counter 
an inflationary rise of demand, if and when it occurs. 

A temporary reduction of the first-bracket income tax rate 
would have the effect of boosting incomes, particularly of low- 
and middle-income families. Such a reduction, concentrated in a 
period of several weeks, would provide a shot-in-the-arm to 
family buying power. Most of the money would be quickly spent 
and bolster retail sales and production. Prompt action of this 
} gg could effectively counter a recession before it proceeds too 

ar. 

A special, flexible public works program shoud be enacted, as 
part of the government’s arsenal of weapons to counter reces- 
sions. Federal funds should be available for temporary grants- 
in-aid to the states and local governments, to enable them to 
step-up their public works programs of construction, repairs and 
maintenance, when unemployment is at high levels. The Pres- 
ident should be granted authority to institute such grants-in-aid, 
when the unemployment rate is beyond a specified level and to 
maintain the program until unemployment declines toward a 
minimum level. 

The type of public works programs that would be speeded up 
by such grants-in-aid, when joblessness is high, would be projects 
that can be started quickly and completed within a short time. 
The repair and maintenance of streets, roads and public buildings 
are among such projects. All states and almost every county and 
city have backlogs of such short-term projects that could be initi- 
ated quickly, with the help of federal grants-in-aid. 

Grants of authority to the President, along these lines, are 
necessary to prevent long delays, before acting decisively against 
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recessions, such as when Congress is not in session, Such grants 
of authority are needed weapons to enable the federal govern- 
ment to act quickly and flexibly, in the event of sudden unfavor- 
able changes in economic activities. 

The federal-state unemployment insurance system already pro- 
vides the government with a degree of prompt action against re- 
cessions, through unemployment insurance benefit payments that 
offset income-losses due to layoffs. But inadequacies in the level 
and duration of benefit payments—as well as great variations 
among the states—provide only a small offset to the income- 
losses of rising unemployment. The unemployment insurance 
system should be permanently improved by additional federal 
standards to extend the duration and raise the benefit payments 
to unemployed workers. 


The International Balance of Payments 


The unfavorable international balance of payments is a new 
bugaboo, used to oppose wage increases and expansionary mone- 
tary and budget policies. The balance of trade—U.S. exports 
balanced against imports—has been favorable for many years. 
This export surplus, however, has been more than offset by other 
international payments by the U.S.—such as investments by U.S. 
firms in foreign countries, spending by U.S. Armed Services’ 
overseas personnel, military and economic aid programs, spending 
by American tourists in foreign lands. While the U.S. receives 
other payments from other countries—such as earnings on 
American investments abread, repayments on U.S. government 
loans, foreign investments in the U.S.—they have been smaller 
than the payments made by the U.S. The net result of these 
complex international transactions has produced a large unfa- 
vorable balance of payments in 1958-1960. 

The unfavorable balance has increased foreign holdings of 
short-term U.S. government securities and bank accounts. Most 
of these foreign short-term holdings are held by foreign govern- 
ments, foreign central banks, foreign businesses and individuals 
in short-term U.S. government securities and bank accounts that 
are needed for everyday commerce with the U.S. Therefore, bar- 
ring a world economic crisis, the owners of these foreign short- 
term holdings are not likely to shift them from the U.S. for 
higher returns abroad or to have them converted into gold. Only 
about $3 billion to $5 billion of such foreign short-term holdings 
can move rather freely, if their owners wish to shift them into 
investments in other countries. 

When economic activities in the U.S. decline and interest rates 
on short-term U.S. government securities fall, foreign holders of 
freely movable, short-term securities tend to move them out of 
the U.S. to investments in other countries—in pursuit of higher 
interest rates on short-term securities and greater profits. This 
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occurred in the second half of 1960, following the start of the 
recession and after interest rates on short-term U.S. government 
securities fell. In 1960, some $2 billion-$2.5 billion of foreign- 
held short-term securities sought higher returns outside the U.S. 


and created a large $3.9 billion unfavorable balance of payments, 
which resulted in the conversion of $1.7 billion of such foreign 
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holdings of U.S. dollars into gold. As the U.S. acted to restore 
confidence in the economy and the dollar, the unfavorable balance 
of payments was reduced substantially in early 1961. 

The key to the problem of the international balance of pay- 
ments is confidence in the U.S. economy. President Kennedy 
made this point clearly when he declared: “Economic progress 
at home is still the first requirement for economic strength 
abroad.” 

The sustained, rapid growth of the American economy would 
not only encourage foreigners to keep and expand their short- 
term U.S. holdings and long-term investments here. It would also 
provide the growing domestic markets, optimism and confidence 
needed to encourage more U.S. business investments at home. 

Nevertheless, many are urging restrictive tight money and 
high interest rate policies here to bolster foreign confidence in 
the U.S. dollar. Such steps could reduce the rate of economic 
growth and increase unemployment, which in turn, would weaken 
confidence in both the U.S. economy and the dollar. 

Some people say the large unfavorable balance of payments is 
caused by the U.S. “pricing itself out of world markets.” Their 
“solution” is a wage freeze or a substantial reduction of wage 
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increases, which would not necessarily raise exports, but would 
mean less consumer expenditures, rising joblessness and eco- 
nomic weakness at home. 

Furthermore, America’s large 1960 export surplus of $4.9 bil- 
lion and a greater 1961 surplus are hardly the record of a nation 
that has priced itself out of world markets. While the U.S. has 
some trade problems, wages are not a significant cause or cure 
for them. 

Factory workers’ hourly wages have risen more slowly in the 
U.S., since 1953, than in any of the world’s major, industrial 
exporting countries. The unit costs of manufacturing production 
and maintenance workers, in 1960, were only slightly greater 
than in 1953. The wages of production and maintenance workers 
are a declining share of total wage and salary payments in manu- 
facturing. American industry’s increases in unit production 
costs, in recent years, have been overwhelmingly due to sharp 
increases of salary and other overhead costs, while output has 
increased slowly. 

Solutions to the balance of payments problems cannot be de- 
veloped by concentrating on restrictive policies or on the favorite 
scapegoat of conservative business spokesmen, the wages of 
American working people. The U.S. must view the balance of 
payments problems constantly on two fronts—the domestic front 
of building a strong economy within the context of world prob- 
lems and the international front of building America’s relation- 
ships with other nation’s monetary and economic developments 
on a firm foundation, within the context of an expanding economy 
at home. 

Four major approaches have been suggested for the balance of 
payments problem. These suggestions provide some constructive 
answers for this perplexing situation. Among these recommenda- 
tions are the following. 


Reducing the Outflow of Dollars 


Some people propose an over-all limitation of imports into the 
U.S. This method is inappropriate because experience has shown 
that when we cut our buying from other nations, they retaliate 
by not buying from us. Cutting imports generally, therefore, 
could reduce the U.S. export surplus. Certain domestic indus- 
tries, however, such as soft-goods, are confronted by serious im- 
port competition, but these specific problems must be dealt with 
directly through specific measures that will not change our basic 
attitude towards multi-lateral trade among the nations of the 
free world. 

Some propose cutting military and economic aid programs, but 
U.S. strength depends on improving and strengthening the mili- 
tary and economic well-being of our friends throughout the free 
world. The cold war and the exploding problems of under-indus- 
trialized nations in Asia, Africa and Latin America make such 
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cuts dangerous. But these are not U.S. responsibilities, alone. 
Other industrial nations of the free world now have strong 
enough economies to help bear part of these burdens. Their par- 
ticipation will probably not reduce the U.S. level of military and 
economic aid, but their sharing in these financial responsibilities 
would help to prevent future, great increases in the “outflow of 
dollars” for these purposes. 

Another proposal would attempt to curb U.S. investments 
abroad. Instead of reducing U.S. investments abroad, in general, 
it would be wise to redirect such investments from industrialized 
countries to under-industrialized nations. It would be helpful to 
eliminate tax incentives for private U.S. investments in indus- 
trialized countries in order to stop the export of jobs. Legislation 
to prevent abuse of foreign tax havens should likewise be adopted 
to curb evasion of U.S. tax laws. But U.S. investments in the 
under-industrialized nations of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
should be encouraged. 


Encouraging the Inflow of Dollars 


An increase of exports would improve the balance of payments 
situation. The U.S. export-promotion program should be con- 
tinued. Further efforts to improve the competitive position of 
U.S. products in world markets—through encouragement of 
productivity advances, sound wage and salary policies, the main- 
tenance of reasonable price stability and the redesign of products 
to make them attractive to foreigners—are vital. But such ef- 
forts must not curb or retard necessary improvements in Ameri- 
can living standards. Continued attempts should also be made 
for the removal of quota discriminations against U.S. products 
and for reduction of other nations’ tariffs through international 
tariff and trade negotiations. 


Reducing the Outflow and Encouraging the Inflow of Dollars 


Confidence in U.S. economic health would reduce the outflow, 
while, at the same time, attract foreign investments into the U.S. 
To the extent that interest rates are a factor in the outflow, when 
expansionary policies are needed at home, the Federal Reserve 
system should attempt to strengthen rates on short-term U.S. 
government securities, so that their flabbiness would not repel 
foreign investors and to reduce interest rates on long-term loans 
to encourage economic growth—as explained in the section on 
monetary policy. Simultaneously, full employment and rapid eco- 
nomic growth would attract long-term foreign investors to the 
US. 

Measures Designed to Stop the Outflow of Gold 

Prevention of gold hoarding is important. No private individ- 
ual in the U.S. has been allowed to hold gold since 1933 and, more 
recently, U.S. citizens no longer may hold gold abroad. The U.S. 
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should urge all nations to follow a similar practice by forbidding 
their private citizens to hold gold. 

At present, the U.S. government is still required to provide a 
gold “cover,” equal to 25 percent of outstanding Federal Reserve 
notes and deposits—an outdated requirement that performs no 
useful service. This gold “cover” should be removed whenever 
the action would not affect world confidence in the dollar. 

The most fundamental proposal is the development of an inter- 
national banking arrangement that would reduce U.S. responsi- 
bilities as a world banker and thereby reduce potential interna- 
tional pressures on the U.S. dollar. Steps in this direction could 
enable the U.S. to act more freely as a world trader. They could 
strengthen world trade, by making it less dependent on gold and 
dollars in international transactions, and would also be in the 
interest of Western European and other nations who hold large 
dollar surpluses in their international reserve accounts. 


Collective Bargaining Developments 


Collective bargaining has functioned to provide continuing 
improvement in the American worker’s standard of living. 
Despite major obstacles, organized labor has through collective 
bargaining gained wide advances in wages and in benefits in the 
two years since the last report of the council. 

The rate of improvement unfortunately was restrained by 
unhealthy economic conditions. The 1960 decline in the economy 
and increasing unemployment, coming on top of an incomplete 
recovery from the 1958 recession, plus the inadequate rate of 
economic upturn through the first half of 1961, were often limit- 
ing factors in negotiation of wage increases. 

But wage increases were not halted by the adverse economic 
situation. Once again, unions and collective bargaining served 
as a valuable bulwark against dangerous pressures for wage 
limitation or cutback in a period of national economic decline. 
As in the earlier economic recessions of the past decade, unions 
turned back wage limitation pressures and succeeded in moving 
wages forward, thereby serving to fortify consumer confidence 
and buying power and to help check and reverse what otherwise 
could have been an even more severe economic downslide. 

As always, the individual bargaining situations varied con- 
siderably across the country, but the following are among the 
principal general features of 1960-1961 bargaining developments: 

1—The most typical wage increases under collective bargain- 
ing in 1960 and again in 1961 were from 8 to 12 cents an hour 
in each year. On a percentage basis, this was usually 3 to 5 
percent. (These increases ordinarily were accompanied by liberal- 
izations in fringe benefits as well.) Since a part of these wage 
increases went to offset the rise in cost of living during the two 
years, the increase in real wages was of course smaller. 
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2—The majority of settlements provided for long-term rather 

than one-year agreements, generally with a duration of two or 

three years, but typically with provision for at least annual wage 

increases, either through wage reopening provisions or more 

commonly through provision for definite increases (often called 

—— or “annual improvement increases”) at specified 
ates. 

It has been customary for unions which agree to a long-term 
agreement to insist that, in addition to the regular annual wage 
increase, there also be an automatic cost-of-living-wage-adjust- 
ment provision as a means of protecting workers against inflation 
during the life of the agreement. In the past two years, some 
industries have vigorously attacked the principle of cost-of-living 
automatic adjustments and in several instances a cost-of-living 
adjustment provision has been eliminated in a new long-term 
agreement, or a limitation placed on the amount of increase pos- 
sible under such a provision. 

In most bargaining in which this has been an issue, however, 
as in the auto industry, the automatic cost-of-living adjustment 
practice has been continued or, as in the railroad industry, the 
cost-of-living provision has been discontinued as part of a settle- 
ment abandoning a long-term agreement in favor of a short term. 

3—One of the obstacles in union wage bargaining efforts has 
been a huge industry propaganda campaign to make the Ameri- 
can people believe that union-negotiated wage increases create 
dangerous price inflation. Fortunately, unions have not been 
misled into believing either that inflation is our principal eco- 
nomic problem or that reasonable wage increases are the cause 
of inflation. 

There have been recent signs of growing public awareness that 
wage increases are compatible with reasonable price stability. 
Thus, President Kennedy’s request to the steel industry to re- 
frain from price increases in late 1961, when wage increases 
were scheduled to go into effect, pointed out that the wage in- 
creases were outweighed by rising productivity and that the 
industry could pay for them without an increase in prices and 
still enjoy good profits. 

4—Another national publicity campaign against unions has 
sought to brand unions as blocking productive efficiency through 
allegedly restrictive “work rules.” The generalized attacks put 
in dishonest perspective the factual situations involved. Indeed, 
in the two industries in which management assaults on long- 
established types of work rules were conducted with the greatest 
national publicity, the steel and railroad industries, union cooper- 
ation with technological innovation has been outstanding and 
productivity advances have run well ahead of those typical in 


industry generally. 
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5—In several industries, noteworthy new experiments have 
been undertaken in the use of formal study committees on con- 
tinuing basic problems, with the object of joint exploration away 
from the time pressures of a bargaining table deadline. In some 
instances, the committees have included outside experts as well 
as representatives of the union and management. 


6—There has been increased bargaining emphasis on measures 
to assure steady income and employment security. Much atten- 
tion has been directed to means of easing any adverse impact 
or technological change in plant relocation. 

The result has been increased adoption and improvement of 
plans to provide income for laid-off workers, principally through 
plans for weekly benefit payments to supplement statutory un- 
employment compensation and through severance pay arrange- 
ments. Increasingly, workers on layoff are being assured 
continued protection of hospital and medical benefits. Also, there 
has been a great growth of agreement on notice and other 
procedures for orderly introduction of new technology, with 
transfer rights and, increasingly retraining programs, to aid 
affected workers. 

7—Most unions have continued to stress improvement of 
health and welfare benefit plans to better meet the health and 
emergency financial needs of workers and their families. This 
has led to frequent liberalization of plans for hospital and 
medical care, pay for absence during illness, and life insurance. 

Such plans, at one time often financed in part through worker 
contributions, are now ordinarily financed entirely by the em- 
ployer. Both the steel and auto industry settlements, negotiated 
since the last report of the council, provided for the change from 
a contributory to an employer-pays-all program. 

To aid workers retirement needs, unions have widely negoti- 
ated and liberalized employer-financed plans for retirement 
pensions and have rapidly been succeeding also in maintaining 
health and welfare benefit coverage after retirement. 

8—Steady progress has been made, too, in the expansion of 
paid leisure time through negotiation of longer paid vacations 
and additional paid holidays. A large proportion of settlements 
have been reducing the years of service required to qualify for 
vacations of 2, 3 and 4 weeks, and have been adding another 
holiday or two to make at least 7, 8 or more each year. 

9—One major union objective, a reduction in weekly hours of 
work with the same or increased weekly pay, in order to help 
maintain employment and translate technological progress into 
greater leisure rather than worker displacement, made relatively 
little headway in bargaining in the last two years. However, 
there was increased discussion of shorter hours in various nego- 
tiations and, especially if unemployment pressures mount, the 
groundwork has been laid for possibly rapid acceptance of 
shorter workweeks in the years ahead. 
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Minimum Wage 


Legislation to extend the coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to wage earners who had been unjustly and unjustifi- 
ably denied its protection and to raise the minimum wage for 
workers under the act to $1.25 an hour was a high priority ob- 
jective of the AFL-CIO during the second session of the 86th 
Congress and the first session of the 87th Congress. These 
objectives were substantially achieved when Congress passed 
the Roosevelt-McNamara Fair Labor Standards Amendments of 
1961 early in May 1961. 

The Fair Labor Standards Act, from the time of its passage in 
1938, excluded from its protection more than 20,000,000 workers 
who could and should have been protected by the act. In the 
86th Congress the AFL-CIO gave full support to the Kennedy- 
Morse (D-Ore.)-Roosevelt (D-Calif.) bills which would have ex- 
tended coverage under the act to 7.8 million additional workers, 
and raised the minimum to $1.25 an hour. 

Prior to the beginning of the second session of the 86th Con- 
gress the AFL-CIO Joint Minimum Wage Committee was recon- 
stituted and worked with the AFL-CIO staff to mobilize support 
for minimum wage legislation. The campaign received important 
assistance from the Citizens Committee for the Fair Labor 
Standards Act, a group composed of distinguished citizens around 
the country and headed by Dean Francis B. Sayre of the Wash- 


ington Cathedral. 


No Progress in 1960 


In June 1960 the full House Education and Labor Committee 
reported a modified Roosevelt bill extending the protection of a 
minimum wage rising from $1.00 to $1.25 an hour over a three- 
year period and a maximum workweek reducing to 40 hours over 
a four-year period to about 3.5 million additional workers, and 
raising the minimum wage for then-covered workers to $1.25 
an hour over a two-year period. 

This House Labor Committee bill was clearly compromise leg- 
islation. Mild as it was, however, the committee bill was strongly 
opposed by the American Retail Federation, the U. S. Chamber 
of Commerce and other employer groups. At their instigation 
the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition gave its support to a far 
weaker substitute sponsored by Rep. William Ayres (R-Ohio) 
and Rep. Paul Kitchin (D-N.C.). 

The Kitchin-Ayres substitute would have extended the protec- 
tion of a minimum wage of $1.00 an hour, without future step- 
ups and without maximum hours coverage to some 1.4 million 
workers employed by retail chains having five or more stores in 
two or more states; the minimum wage for already covered 
workers would have been raised only to $1.15 an hour. Never- 
theless, when the grossly inadequate Kitchin-Ayres bill was of- 
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fered as a substitute for the House Labor Committee bill, the 
conservative coalition succeeded in securing its adoption by the 
House by a roll call vote, 211 (90 Democrats and 121 Republi- 
cans) to 203 (176 Democrats and 27 Republicans). 

In the Senate, meanwhile, the Senate Labor Committee re- 
ported a modified Kennedy-Morse bill extending the protection 
of a minimum wage rising from $1.00 to $1.25 an hour over a 
three-year period and a maximum workweek reducing to 40 
hours over a four-year period to about 5 million workers in re- 
tail, service, laundry, transit, telephone, and other industries, 
and raising the minimum wage for already covered workers to 
$1.25 an hour over a two-year period. 

The most important and closest test on the Senate floor came 
on a motion by Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) to table an amend- 
ment by Sen. Mike Monroney (D-Okla.) limiting extension of 
coverage for retail and service employes to those employed by 
chains operating in two or more states. This amendment was 
similar to, although somewhat less restrictive than, the House- 
passed bill. The Senate rejected it by a vote of 50 (42 Democrats 
and 8 Republicans) to 48 (23 Democrats and 25 Republicans). 

After the bill had passed the Senate, the House Rules Com- 
mittee delayed action until it was assured that the House con- 
ferees, led by Rep. Graham Barden (D-N.C.), would agree only 
to a bill patterned on the House-passed legislation. In the ensu- 
ing conference the House conferees refused to agree to any 
change in the House-passed bill, except to correct an error. The 
Senate conferees, under the leadership of Sen. Kennedy, refused 
to accede to this position on the basis that if they were to do 
so any real chance for adequate minimum wage legislation would 
be foreclosed for years to come. They took this position, with the 
support of the AFL-CIO, in the hope and belief that more ade- 
quate legislation could be enacted during the 87th Congress. 


The Administration Bill in 1961 


Within three weeks after his inauguration, President Kenned 
sent to Congress legislation to improve and strengthen the Fair 
Labor Standards Act largely based on the bill which, as a sena- 
tor, he had steered through the Senate during the previous 
Congress. As introduced by Rep. James Roosevelt (D-Calif.) the 
bill (H.R. 3935) proposed extension of minimum wage coverage 
to an estimated 4.3 million employes. It provided for an initial 
minimum wage of $1.00 an hour for these newly covered workers, 
to be followed by three annual step-ups to $1.25 an hour. No 
maximum hours protection was provided for newly covered 
workers during the first year, but a maximum workweek of 44 
hours was to go into effect during the second year, 42 hours 
during the third year, and 40 hours thereafter. The minimum 
wage for already covered workers was to be increased to $1.15 
an hour initially, to $1.20 an hour in the second year and to $1.25 
an hour thereafter. 
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While the AFL-CIO had been prepared to accept joint Senate- 
House agreement on such a bill under the conditions that pre- 
vailed in August 1960, the bill proposed by the Administration 
was disappointing as a starting point for consideration of mini- 
mum wage legislation by the Congress. The AFL-CIO made 
clear its view that the legislation introduced by Rep. Roosevelt 
was too modest and called for its improvement, particularly in 
respect to providing broader coverage. 

Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler and Andrew J. Biemiller, direc- 
tor, Department of Legislation, appearing for the AFL-CIO be- 
fore the respective House and Senate subcommittees, urged the 
Congress to broaden the new coverage to encompass 5.9 million 
employes, instead of 4.3 million as proposed by the Administra- 
tion. They called for coverage of retail establishments having 
$500,000, instead of $1,000,000, in gross annual sales, inclusion 
of hotels and restaurants, non-profit hospitals, transit and ship- 
ping lines, and narrowing of the exemptions for logging opera- 
tions and food processing industries. They also called for im- 
mediate application of maximum hours provisions to newly cov- 
ered workers and an immediate increase in the minimum wage 
for already covered workers to $1.25 an hour. 

The opponents of minimum wage improvements argued against 
extension of coverage by demanding that the job still be left to 
the states. They also claimed that an increased minimum would 
be inflationary and would lead to widespread layoffs of low-wage 
workers. 

AFL-CIO representatives emphasized that, with few excep- 
tions, the states have demonstrated unwillingness or inability to 
provide adequate minimum wage protection for workers left 
uncovered by the federal act. They stressed also that past exper- 
ience proved that improved minimum wages do not cause inflation 
and that any adverse employment effects in marginal industries 
would be negligible and would be more than offset by increases in 
employment generated by increased buying power of those who 
benefit from a higher minimum. 

The House Labor Committee reported the Roosevelt bill sub- 
stantially without change on March 13, 1961. President Meany 
urged adoption of the bill by the House, pointing out that: 

“Although this measure does not include all of the improve- 
ments in the Fair Labor Standards Act which the AFL-CIO 
thought desirable, it is basically a good bill which will provide 
much delayed justice and equity for millions of American 
workers.” 

Although the committee bill was a modest compromise meas- 
ure the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition again proposed the 
Kitchin-Ayres substitute. This time, the House leadership de- 
termined to attempt to defeat it with a substitute of its own, 
instead of by a straight-out vote such as had failed in 1960. The 
House leaders, with the agreement of the Administration, took 
the position that it was of the utmost importaice for the House 
to retain as broad coverage provisions as possible and particu- 
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larly to defeat the Kitchin-Ayres “5 and 2” coverage concept; 
concessions could be made on minimum wage and maximum 
hours which could readily be corrected in the Senate. 

Accordingly, a substitute bill was drafted and introduced by 
Rep. Carl Albert (D-Okla.) providing, with respect to already 
covered workers, an increase in the minimum wage to $1.15 an 
hour immediately, and to $1.25 an hour after two years, and 
with respect to newly covered workers, a minimum wage of 
$1.00 an hour immediately, but no future step-ups and no maxi- 
mum hours protection. The new coverage provided for in the 
Albert bill, however, was substantially the same as that pro- 
vided for in the committee bill, except that a new limitation was 
added, namely, that an enterprise would not be covered if less 
than 25 percent of its annual gross dollar volume of business 
depended on interstate commerce. 


Defeat in the House 


Mainly because there was no realistic alternative, the AFL- 
CIO supported the leadership’s plan to substitute the Albert bill 
for the Kitchin-Ayres bill. Unfortunately, despite further weak- 
ening of the bill by House adoption of an amendment excluding 
all new coverage for laundry workers, the House refused by a 
one-vote margin (186-185) to substitute it for the Kitchin-Ayres 
bill. The House then went on, by a vote of 216 (177 Democrats 
and 26 Republicans) to 203 (75 Democrats and 141 Repub- 
licans), to adopt the Kitchin-Ayres substitute and once again 
sent the bill, thus amended, to the Senate. 

The Senate committee reported the McNamara bill (S. 1457), 
containing provisions generally along the lines of the bill passed 
by the Senate in 1960 and the legislation proposed by President 
Kennedy in 1961. Terming the bill the “irreducible minimum 
in wage and coverage extensions long overdue,” President Meany 
urged its passage by the Senate “without any amendment or 
substitutes which would weaken or dilute” the bill. 

Victory in the Senate 

When the Senate bill reached the Senate floor for debate on 
April 13, 1961, the fight for its passage was led by Sen. Pat 
McNamara (D-Mich.). Eight major amendments were offered 
and rejected on roll call votes. Once again, one of the most im- 
portant votes came on an amendment proposed by Sen. Monroney 
to limit coverage of retail, service, laundry, and construction en- 
terprises to those operating in two or more states. This time, 
however, the amendment was decisively defeated by a vote of 56 
(43 Democrats and 13 Republicans) to 39 (20 Democrats and 19 
Republicans). Also defeated was an amendment proposed by 
Sen. George Smathers (D-Fla.) to eliminate broader coverage 
for laundry workers by a vote of 52 (42 Democrats and 10 
Republicans) to 45 (21 Democrats and 24 Republicans). Pas- 
sage of the Senate Committee bill virtually without change, and 
particularly the rejection of these amendments, enabled the 
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Senate conferees in the joint Senate-House conference that fol- 
lowed to obtain agreement on nearly all of the major provisions 
of the Senate bill, although the Senate conferees were reluctantly 
forced to give up the coverage for laundry workers that had 
been preserved by defeat of the Smathers amendment. 

In addition to coverage for laundry workers, the Senate con- 
ferees were also forced to yield on coverage for employes of auto 
and farm equipment dealers and some transit employes. All of 
the other main provisions of the Senate bill were retained by 
the conference committee. The conference committee bill ex- 
tended coverage to 3,624,000 more workers employed in large 
retail, service, construction and transit enterprises, and in the 
shipping, telephone, and fish processing industries. The mini- 
mum wage for the 23.9 million workers already covered by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act was increased to $1.15 an hour and 
will go to $1.25 an hour after two years. 

For Puerto Rico, where minimums are set on an industry basis 
by tripartite committees, existing minimums were increased by 
15 percent, with an additional 10 percent rise to go into effect 
after two years, to match on a percentage basis the increase on 
the mainland; different amounts are permitted where a review 
committee appointed by the Secretary of Labor on an appeal 
from an industry based on alleged hardship makes such a 
recommendation. 


New Coverage Schedule 


For newly covered wage earners, the minimum wage and maxi- 
mum hours provisions of the act are applied according to the 
following schedule: 


Minimum Wage Overtime After 


First year $1.00 No maximum hours 
Second year $1.00 No maximum hours 
Third year $1.00 44 hours per week 
Fourth year $1.15 42 hours per week 


Fifth year and after $1.25 40 hours per week 


On May 3, 1961, both the House and the Senate passed the 
conference committee bill, the House by a vote of 230 (197 
Democrats and 33 Republicans) to 196 (58 Democrats and 138 
Republicans), and the Senate by a vote of 64 (48 Democrats and 
16 Republicans) to 28 (13 Democrats and 15 Republicans). 
President Kennedy signed the bill into law on May 5, 1961 
(P.L. 87-30). 

With the enactment of the Fair Labor Standards Amend- 
ments of 1961 Congress has finally taken the urgent, yet long- 
delayed, step to extend the protection of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act to several million low-paid wage earners who have 
needed this protection and to raise to more realistic levels the 
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minimum wage standards the Act requires employers to observe. 
At the same time, as President Meany has said, the new law: 

“is by no means the end of our efforts in behalf of the ‘work- 
ing poor’. More than 15 million wage earners remain outside 
the scope of the law; many of them, such as the laundry, hotel 
and restaurant workers, badly need its safeguards. While the 
new bill is a long step forward, it must be followed by other 
strides toward the final elimination of starvation wages and 
sweatshop hours from all phases of American life. We in the 
AFL-CIO pledge our full efforts toward this end.” 

Another basic objective of the AFL-CIO, amendment of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act’s 40-hour workweek standard to estab- 
lish a 7-hour day, 35-hour week, was not given extensive consid- 
eration by the Congress because of the higher priority attention 
given to extension of coverage and increase in the minimum 


wage. 
2.5 Million Benefit 


It is too early to report in detail on the effects or administra- 
tion of the 1961 amendments, but it appears clear that extended 
coverage and increased minimum wages have readily been taken 
in stride by the economy and with considerable beneficial effects, 
with some 2.5 million low-paid workers benefiting immediately 
from wage raises required by the new amendments. 

In Puerto Rico, 11 industries, or about one of every three, 
appealed from the requirement of a 15 percent increase in their 
minimums. The Secretary of Labor accepted 10 of the appeals 
as warranting appointment of a review committee. In the first 
industries considered by a review committee, increases of less 
than 15 percent were authorized in order to avoid substantial 
curtailment of employment. 

A significant problem which developed in the first months 
following passage of the amendments has been the efforts of the 
retail industry and other newly covered employer groups to 
obtain interpretations of the act which would in effect limit or 
undercut protection provided by the new amendments. The 
AFL-CIO is seeking to prevent such erosion of protection by 
+ gia special attention to the need for effective administra- 

ion. 

Nevertheless, in one significant area, the amended act has 
already been interpreted in a manner which may open a serious 
loophole. The Wage and Hour Division has announced that it 
would, subject to certain conditions, authorize retail and service 
establishments to employ students at subminimum rates. The 
conditions appear unduly lenient and, if loosely applied, this 
practice of subminimums for students could function both to 
deny to working students the benefits of minimum wage stand- 
ards and to undermine the effectiveness of minimum wage cov- 
erage in the retail industry. 
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The International Situation 


World tension has reached ominous heights since Khrushchev 
made his “good will’ tour of the United States in September 
1959. His visit generated the “Spirit of Camp David.” Then, 
hopes for peace and friendshp between the free world and the 
totalitarian Communist bloc were widespread. At this time, when 
many had illusions about the real aims of the Soviet drive for 
“peaceful co-existence,” our Third Convention declared: 

“American labor holds that it would be folly to hide the gravity 
of the crisis confronting humanity. .. Our country and the free 
world should not underestimate the growing Soviet industrial 
and military power for aggression. .. Khrushchev has been more 
truculent and demanding in his aggression than Stalin. The 
present Kremlin course towards the problem of German re- 
unification and Berlin is far tougher than the harshest proposals 
put forward under Stalin. . . The Kremlin is seeking to 
push its territorial position considerably westward by absorbing 
first Berlin and then all Germany behind the Iron Curtain. No 
diplomatic niceties or jovial smiles can hide this ominous develop- 
ment. 

Though Berlin continues to be the focal point of the world 
crisis, it is not the only source of acute tension. Laos, Viet Nam, 
Iran and the Congo are tinderboxes of an international conflagra- 
tion. The reason for this tragic aggravation of the world crisis is 
the unceasing ruthless aggressiveness of the Soviet Union whose 
totalitarian empire is a gigantic military camp poised for war, 
conquest and domination. Its economy is geared to production 
for war and aggression. The peoples under the yoke of the Sino- 
Soviet Axis are living under a despotism which is more totali- 
tarian than any other dictatorship in history. The war with 
which Khrushchev now threatens the world would inflict on man- 
kind far more catastrophic destruction than the war launched 
by Hitler. 

The persistent efforts and repeated concessions by our country 
and its allies have not swerved the Soviet aggressors from their 
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perilous course. On the contrary, the Kremlin rulers have seized 
upon every Allied concession as an indication of free world weak- 
ness and invitation to step up their drive for subverting and 
dominating every independent country and freedom-loving 
people. Thus is the world being torn asunder by the Sino-Soviet 
dictatorships through their brute struggles for power inflamed 
- s national conceit and fanatical Communist contempt for human 
iberty. 

In this light, the Executive Council declared on February 11, 
1960 that it is vitally necessary for our country and our working 
people in particular to understand the most important interna- 
tional problems and tasks. Towards this end and because of “the 
interest, initiative, and activities of the AFL-CIO in... our 
country’s foreign relations and in the development of the inter- 
national trade union movement,” the Executive Council called a 
conference to deal with “The central issue of our times “The 
Struggle For Peace and Freedom.’” This conference, held in 
New York City on April 19-20, 1960, was the first of its kind 
called by American labor. Its sessions were well attended and 
marked by lively discussions. President George Meany, General 
John B. Medaris, Henry A. Kissinger, Frank Tannenbaum, David 
N. Rowe, William C. Foster and Ernest Grigg addressed the 
gathering over which Vice President George M. Harrison pre- 
sided. At the closing, dinner session, Vice President Walter P. 
Reuther presided and Under-Secretary of State Douglas Dillon 
made an address which attracted worldwide attention. For 
Moscow, this address marked the turning point in its calculations 
as to what it could expect at Summit negotiations with the Big 
Three. 

Vital sections of the above addresses were published as a 
special 250,000-copy Sunday supplement of the May 8, 1960, issue 
of the New York Times (inclusive of its International Edition). 
The proceedings of this historic Conference were later published 
as a booklet “For World Peace and Freedom.” The conference 
and the Sunday supplement, coming on the eve of the ill-fated 
Summit scheduled for May 11, 1960, helped our country, in the 
words of Vice President George M. Harrison, to “replace apathy 
with alertness and action, complacency with a sense of urgency, 
and confusion with clarification, understanding and a sense of 
purpose and direction.” 

When Khrushchev saw that his projected Paris Summit would 
not net him what he wanted, he promptly torpedoed it. The 
Soviet dictator saw no use in going into any Summit sessions 
where he could not “negotiate” the Big Three into giving him 
Berlin or accepting his proposal for uncontrolled arms reduction 
which would only undermine western capacity for effective mili- 
tary defense. For the Soviet dictator to participate in a Summit 
under such circumstances would be a severe blow to his para- 
mount position in the international Communist movement and 
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would slow down his drive for Soviet world domination. Hence, 
Khrushchev seized upon the U-2 affair as the excuse for breaking 
up the Paris top level gathering. 

Positive as well as negative results followed from the Summit 
fiasco at Paris. Khrushchev’s blowing up the Summit helped to 
disillusion many people to see more clearly how this generalis- 
simo of Soviet aggression was pushing his plans for world con- 
quest under cover of hypocritical smiles and pretensions to 
peaceful co-existence. Especially salutary was the effect on the 
ranks of organized labor in Germany and Britain where there 
had been developing a drift towards suicidal pacifism and uni- 
lateral disarmament. 

The Soviet rulers soon hastened to rally and reorganize the 
world Communist movement for an invigorated drive against the 
free and peaceful nations. At the close of November 1960, 
Khrushchev held an international Communist Summit Confer- 
ence of 81 parties in Moscow. This gathering, the largest of its 
kind in more than 25 years, set up a highly centralized world 
Communist apparatus for waging bitterly intensified political 
warfare particularly against our country. Having recovered 
much of the ground the USSR had lost in the Polish revolt and 
the Hungarian revolution of October 1959 and flushed with con- 
ceit over the growth of Soviet space technology and military 
missile might, the Russian dictator had his Communist Summit 
Conference adopt a manifesto which called for all-out subversive 
and other attacks against the free world. This manifesto charged 
slanderously that our country “has become the biggest interna- 
tional exploiter” and “the chief bulwark of world reaction and an 
international gendarme... an enemy of the peoples of the whole 
world.” The line adopted by this world Communist Summit 
definitely indicated Soviet foreign policy for months ahead. 

In its June 27, 1961 statement on the deepening world crisis, 
the Executive Council pointed out how Moscow “has intensified 
its worldwide subversive activities and expanded Communist in- 
filtration and penetration of the developing countries, under 
cover of giving economic aid. It has been arming and inciting 
regimes (Cuba) hostile to the United States and fostering and 
supporting so-called wars of liberation (Laos). More recently, 
Khrushchev has made open military threats against the West 
in his ultimatum over Berlin.” 


The Developing Countries 


Seventeen new African states, most of them from the former 
French colonial empire, have been admitted to the United Nations 
in 1960. This welcome development has been marred by the con- 
tinued strife in the formerly Belgian Congo. In considering this 
situation the Executive Council stated that “violence and war- 
fare have opened the door to Communist penetration” and that 
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“the tragedy of the Congo has been stirred up and aggravated by 
the machinations of the Soviet Communists.” The Executive 
Council urged our government “to support vigorously the United 
Nations and Secretary General Hammarskjold, in their continu- 
ing struggle to save the Congo from anarchy and misery and to 
protect it against the unilateral intervention or presence of the 
USSR, of Belgium, or any country that would attempt to ex- 
ploit the confusion and the chaos in the Congo.” The council 
condemned “the brutal murder of Patrice Lumumba” and urged 
“a full, prompt, and impartial investigation by the UN to fix 
responsibility for the crime.” The Executive Council proposed 
to our government “to extend every practical aid in strengthen- 
ing the efforts of the United Nations to the end that the people 
in the Congo can achieve a stable and independent government 
and can develop their economic resources . . . and raise their 
living standards.” 

In the other 16 countries the transition from colonial status 
to full independence has been achieved with a minimum of vio- 
lence and often with real political maturity and responsible 
leadership as in Nigeria which is the largest African country 
with a population of 40 million. On the occasion of Nigeria’s 
attainment of national independence, President Meany sent a 
message of goodwill which said: 

“We believe and hope that the fight for the emancipation of 
individual African countries will be not only a prelude to an inde- 
pendent and sovereign continent, but to a united, democratic and 
independent Africa; yes, if possible a United States of Africa. . . 
Towards this end, the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO has 
urged upon our government to use every effort to persuade our 
European allies that the survival of the free world requires that 
the African people attain their independence as rapidly as possi- 
ble; to inform our Allies frankly that the United States intends 
to assist the African peoples to achieve their objectives by peace- 
ful and orderly means.” 

As a member of Committee Two, on Economic Development of 
Underdeveloped Countries, President Meany addressed the 
United Nations on “U.S. Aid to Less-Developed Areas” and 
stressed America’s strongest sympathy with and support of “the 
desire and determination of various peoples to build the most 
modern plants in the quickest possible time. . . Nonetheless, we 
should avoid those shortcuts to industrialization which might 
short-circuit the human aspirations, the human dignity, and 
rights and liberties of the peoples. .. We of American labor think 
that it is absolutely necessary for the freedom and economic 
health of these countries that they have strong free trade union 
movements with full opportunity for genuine collective bargain- 
ing and decent working conditions. . . Only free individuals and 
free nations joined together can attain fully the objectives to- 
wards which the UN strives. We cannot and should not overlook 
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the fact that totalitarian states—in offering economic aid to 
underdeveloped nations—have no purpose in mind except the 
ultimate enslavement of others.” (November 5, 1959) 

In this spirit, President Meany cabled the Second All-African 
Peoples Conference at Tunis (January 22, 1960) AFL-CIO as- 
surance: 

“To the workers of those nations which have recently won 
their national freedom, we pledge our best efforts to help their 
countries secure all aid necessary for developing their economy, 
improving working and living standards, and building democracy 
and genuine free trade unions—unions free from domination by 
employers, governments and political parties.” 

On February 14, 1960, the Executive Council adopted a resolu- 
tion on “National Freedom and Free Labor in Africa” which de- 
clared: “The workers in the colonial countries of Africa cannot 
fight with their full strength for social and economic justice until 
the problems of national independence has been solved.” That is 
why “American labor has welcomed the emerging trade unions 
being in the forefront of the struggle for their countries’ national 
and human freedom.” The resolution further advocated that: 
“the free trade unions, fighting militantly against all economic 
exploitation and for the social and economic interests of the work- 
ing people, are the most reliable force for preventing the recur- 
rence of colonial policies and practices in new and subtle forms 
under any flag.” The Ghanaian government policy to turn the 
Ghana Trade Union Congress into an official agency for depress- 
ing the interests of the workers demonstrates the soundness of 
this AFL-CIO position. 

The AFL-CIO has looked with genuine favor upon the develop- 
ment of bona fide Pan-Africanism by underscoring that “free 
world labor should view Pan-Africanism in its proper focus as a 
movement which developed in protest against the colonialism of 
the European powers.” Simultaneously, we pledged to the emerg- 
ing African unions that we oppose “any policy or action which 
would be construed as an effort to impose on African labor some 
particular European or American pattern of organization struc- 
ture. .. These unions are bound to develop forms of organization 
most suitable to their own specific conditions.” 

Towards promoting national freedom, democracy and economic 
progress in Africa, the Executive Council called for “generous 
and financial aid by our government to help the Algerian 
refugees, especially the children’s home established in Tunis by 
the UGTA, for “government and non-government institutions to 
increase substantially their facilities for scholarships and dele- 
gation exchanges for all African countries” and for speeding 
“negotiations to.end the war in Algeria and assure self-determin- 
ation for its people.” 

On the occasion of the UN Fifteenth General Assembly, Presi- 
dent Meany addressed a letter to the ICFTU affiliates in Algeria, 
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Libya, Morocco and Tunisia, urging “every member state to 
support a UN-supervised vote” as a “democratic and peaceful 
solution” of the conflict in Algeria. This letter, a copy of which 
was forwarded to Secretary of State Christian Herter, under- 
scored that we of American labor realize that the longer the 
military conflict continues in Algeria, the greater the likelihood 
of its becoming “a serious threat to world peace and freedom .. . 
and the graver the danger of Communist penetration.” (October 
28, 1960). In acknowledging this letter, Acting Secretary of 
State Dillon said that “It is accepted by all concerned that the 
solution is to be found through self-determination. This is an 
objective we have, as you know, heartily endorsed. 

The heroic war for national independence by the Algerian 
people, now in its eighth year, has had a profound impact on 
Africa, Europe, and the entire international situation. Through- 
out this struggle, American labor has championed the right of 
the Algerian people to self-determination and urged that our 
government endeavor to have France break completely with 
colonialism in all North Africa. In view of the progress made in 
this direction after General de Gaulle became president, the Ex- 
ecutive Council welcomed the efforts “being made for negotia- 
tions between France and the representatives of the Algerian 
Provisional Government” and expressed its fervent hope that 
peaceful political solutions will be found for the development of 
a _ democratic and independent Algeria.” (February 22, 
1961). 

When the French government resorted to military aggression 
against Tunisia, President Meany telegraphed Secretary of State 
Dean Rusk on July 21, 1961 strongly urging “full American sup- 
port for the Tunisian people in their courageous struggle to have 
all French military forces leave their country” and “our govern- 
ment should energetically employ its own good offices and 
through the UN to speed French evacuation of all Tunisian terri- 
tory.” Secretary General Ahmed TIlili of the General Union of 
Tunisian workers (UGTT), acknowledging the prompt AFL-CIO 
solidarity, cabled in reply “the Tunisian workers actively partici- 
pating in the national struggle for the liberation of our father- 
land thank you warmly for your support which was dictated by 
the solidarity existing between all workers of the world.” 

The UN General Assembly having been called into special 
session in order to hasten the end of the crisis over Tunisia, 
President Meany again pleaded with Secretary of State Rusk 
that “our government take initiative and leadership . . . to rally 
full world opinion for ending Bizerte crisis on the basis of un- 
conditional guarantee of Tunisia’s territorial integrity and com- 
plete right of Tunisian government to exercise full and 
unharassed sovereignty over all Tunisian territory including 
Bizerte.” Since the Tunisian crisis coincided with the Soviet 
drive against Berlin, President Meany underlined the fact that 
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“the outrageous Soviet violation of right of self-determination 
makes it imperative for American government to demonstrate 
anew its unceasing loyalty to this principle not only in Europe 
but in Tunisia and the entire world.” (August 16, 1961) 

Voicing “its deep concern over the continued brutal and in- 
human racial policies of the government of South Africa,” the 
Executive Council approved in principle on February 14, 1960 
“the boycott by consumers of all South African raw materials 
and manufactured goods imported into the United States.” On 
March 30, 1960, President Meany urged our government to de- 
mand UN action against the South African government over “the 
wanton, ruthless killing of more than 80 Africans and wounding 
of many others by the South African police near Johannesburg” 
which “has shocked and horrified the civilized world.” 


Germany and Berlin 


The AFL-CIO has consistently advocated that the crisis over 
Berlin and Germany be settled within the framework of the 
principle of self-determination. The AFL-CIO has persistently 
opposed all moves—camouflaged or sugar-coated, direct or in- 
direct—to appease Soviet imperialism. Realizing that the ideals 
and interests of the free world are at stake in this crisis, the 
Executive Council stated on June 24, 1961: 

“In his latest memorandum on Germany, the Soviet dictator 
demands a Berlin settlement by the end of the year. The Khrush- 
chev settlement would deprive West Berlin of Allied military 
protection, cut it off from economic, financial, political, and cul- 
tural ties with the Federal Republic and make its economic life 
totally dependent on the Soviet Zone. Thus, West Berlin would 
soon be swallowed up by the Communist sea in which it is today 
an island of freedom and prosperity. This is the real aim of the 
Soviet proposal to make West Berlin a so-called free city.” 

This analysis has since been brutally confirmed by the wall 
which Moscow and its puppet Ulbricht regime have set up to 
seal off West Berlin from East Berlin. To achieve its goal in the 
German crisis, the Kremlin has resorted to atomic blackmail 
diplomacy in order to intimidate NATO and the Big Three in an 
atmosphere of thermonuclear terror. This aim was one of the 
primary reasons why Khrushchev unilaterally resumed nuclear 
tests—even at the risk of offending some of his so-called neu- 
tralist supporters. The Soviet dictator continues to attach the 
highest value to Berlin in his drive for world domination. 

Chancellor Konrad Adenauer and Berlin’s Mayor Willi Brandt 
welcomed the position taken by the Executive Council in cate- 
gorically rejecting the Mansfield and other proposals which would 
enable the Soviet aggressor to take over Berlin and, thereby 
undermine the faith of the entire German people in the Allies’ 
determination to defend their own rights as well as freedom and 
peace in the heart of Europe. 
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Realizing “the deepening international crisis caused by the 
latest Soviet threat to the security of our country and all the 
other free peoples,” the Executive Council urged, on June 27, 
1961, “our government . . . to arouse the free world and give 
the American people the sense of urgency and readiness the hour 
demands” and requested Congress “to grant the President full 
emergency power for mobilizing promptly all resources of the 
United States required to meet any eventuality.” The Executive 
Council appealed to our government “to act immediately to alert 
the American people to the gravity of the international crisis 
and strengthen our country’s capacity for national defense and 
all possible emergencies.” 

Readiness on the part of American labor to accept fullest 
responsibility in this hour of national peril was made clear in the 
Executive Council plea that our government should “appoint a 
special commission—in which the trade unions and other vital 
voluntary organizations are to be represented—for the purpose 
of surveying and making recommendations for the elimination 
of government and private policies and practices—such as the 
sale of machinery and food to Communist countries, extension 
of aid to Soviet satellites, racialism in the United States—which 
have tended to help the Communist bloc alleviate or overcome its 
own serious economic and political difficulties.” 

We cannot emphasize too strongly that our country and its 
allies, always ready to negotiate for the just and peaceful settle- 
ment of pressing international issues, should be on guard against 
any “arrangements” or “agreements” which would sap the 
morale of the democratic forces of Germany and weaken the 
role of the German Federal Republic as a first line member of 
NATO. Such “arrangements”—no matter how they may be 
dressed up—would crush the hopes of the people of the captive 
nations for freedom and destroy their faith especially in the 
United States as a country willing to defend human freedom 
regardless of Moscow’s terror tactics. 


Foreign Aid 


Since our Third Convention, the Executive Council has stepped 
up its efforts to assure the continuation of a sound foreign aid 
program by Congress. On June 27, 1961, the Executive Council 
expressed its “general support for the foreign economic aid pro- 
gram submitted to Congress by the present Administration” and 
pointed out that it was “particularly glad to endorse the program 
as submitted to Congress because it includes a number of policies 
which have been advocated in the past by the AFL-CIO and, in 
particular, in the resolution adopted by our last convention in 
1959.” Among its specific proposals, the Executive Council called 
for “unified administration” of all foreign aid “by a single 
agency ;” “programs carefully tailored to the requirements and 
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potentialities of each country;” “long-term planning and financ- 
ing” and “long-term and low interest loans for economic develop- 
ment.” President Meany made a nationwide radio appeal in 
behalf of the foreign economic aid program. 


Hungary 

The AFL-CIO has not forgotten and can never forgive the 
Soviet rulers for their bestial crime against the Hungarian peo- 
ple. In his statement of October 23, 1959, President Meany 
declared, on the occasion of the Third Anniversary of the Hun- 
garian democratic revolution, that “the free world must condemn 
in no uncertain terms the continuous Soviet contempt for the 
efforts of the UN in behalf of the Hungarian people. It is more 
urgent than ever that the 14th General Assembly of the UN 
should reject the credentials of the Communist government im- 
posed on the Hungarian people by Soviet tanks and bayonets.” 
President Meany further urged that “the Hungarian question 
be given full consideration in all forthcoming international diplo- 
matic conferences—including those on the highest level.” 


Franco Spain 


The Executive Council has continued to oppose the Franco 
dictatorship. President Meany joined in successfully interceding 
with the Secretary of State in behalf of two anti-Franco Spanish 
seamen and helped to prevent their deportation to Spain because 
of their defecting from Spanish naval training ships. President 
Meany warmly welcomed a delegation of Spanish Trade Unions 
in Exile and urged “the governments of the democratic countries 
to disdain association with the Franco government in the coun- 
cils of free men, in view of the totalitarian and police character 
of the regime in violation of the UN Declaration of Human 


Rights.” 


United Nations 


On the eve of the UN Fifteenth General Assembly, September 
17, 1960, President Meany pointed out that “Khrushchev’s over- 
riding aim is to use the UN as the world’s most powerful sound- 
ing board and platform from which to spread slanderous 
propaganda against our nation and the democratic way of life. .. 
The entire record of the Soviet dictatorship and its satellites in 
the UN is one of insolent contempt for the aims of the UN, 
flagrant violation of its decisions, and consistent refusal to aid 
its endeavors to help the economically underdeveloped countries 
attain well-being and security. Like Stalin, Khrushchev is in 
reality an enemy of the United Nations.” 

Since the Fifteenth General Assembly, Moscow has been driv- 
ing hard to impose, as the Executive Council stated on June 27, 
1961, “a drastic reorganization of the entire structure of the 
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UN so as to paralyze its capacity for advancing international 
co-operation, safeguarding peace, and assisting the economic 
growth and stability of the new nations.”’ Moscow is trying to 
incapacitate the UN Secretariat by replacing the General Secre- 
tary with a triumvirate, a “troika”—a Russian, an American and 
a representative of the so-called neutrals, each with veto power. 
The sinister implications of the Soviet maneuver were pointed 
out by the Executive Council in its above statement: “This 
‘Troika’ strategy, first projected by Khrushchev in his plan for 
‘reorganizing’ the UN, has since been proclaimed by the Soviet 
dictator as ‘a basic position and not negotiable.’ ” 

On the eve of the Sixteenth General Assembly, when the UN 
was in its deepest crisis and uncertainty, President Meany issued 
a statement mourning the loss of Dag Hammarskjold and em- 
phasizing that: “His death comes at a moment when the very 
existence of the United Nations is seriously threatened by sinis- 
ter forces that are maneuvering to deny the UN every capacity 
for initiative and effective action in maintaining peace and pro- 
moting freedom and social and economic progress. . . . The Six- 
teenth General Assembly can build the greatest monument to 
the memory and splendid contributions of the deceased Secretary 
General by pursuing with unswerving loyalty and redoubled 
vigor his policy for building the United Nations into an ever- 
more effective instrument for protecting the smaller and weaker 
nations and preserving world peace.” 


ILO 


In each country outside the Iron Curtain, the Communist 
parties seek to penetrate all organizations and utilize them as 
instruments with which to advance the interests of Soviet im- 
perialism and the triumph of communism. On a world scale, the 
Kremlin seeks to participate in all international organizations 
with a view of exploiting them for advancing its cold war ob- 
jectives and final aim. Thus, the ILO, whose basic conceptions 
are diametrically opposed to the theory, practice, and goal of 
totalitarian communism, has in recent years, become a special 
target of such penetration by the Soviet dictatorship and its 
satellites. 

On February 21, 1961, the Executive Council considered this 
dangerous trend. It adopted a resolution evaluating “The Trade 
Union Situation in the USSR—Report of a Mission from the 
International Labor Office.” This report brought “into bold relief 
the difficulties now tending to weaken the [LO—especially in its 
efforts to promote the ‘recognition of the principles of freedom 
of association’ and the adoption of ‘humane conditions of 
labor.’ ” This report confirmed that participation by “totalitarian 
governments and their agencies . . . in ILO affairs ... has tended 
to make it more difficult for the ILO to promote its aims.” The 
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Executive Council stated that “though the mission itself noted 
that the Soviet trade unions were dominated by the Communist 
Party and the government, it declined to state whether these 
‘unions’ were free and independent. It even went further. It 
concluded that the capacity of these so-called unions to carry out 
the order and policies of the Soviet dictatorship constituted 
proof that their influence and power are considerable. Actually, 
this capacity proves the very opposite.” 

Recognizing that this trend of affairs is particularly harmful 
to the developing countries, the Executive Council reaffirmed 
“its unqualified support of the ILO” and called upon “our govern- 
ment and employers to join with the AFL-CIO in redoubled effort 
to: (1) strengthen the capacity of the ILO to promote the ideals 
and aims of its constitution; (2) to help safeguard the ILO 
against those forces within its organization which are, in their 
aims and actions, opposed to its ideals and hostile to its objec- 
tives; (3) urge the Governing Body to make clear that the Inter- 
national Labor Office Mission to the USSR did not conduct its 
inquiry in accordance with the rules laid down by the Governing 
Body; and its report does not over-ride or supplant the previous 
findings of the Committee on Freedom of Association of the 
International Labor Organization.” 


Conclusion 


In his appearance before the Platform Committee of the Demo- 
cratic Party on July 8, 1960, President Meany clearly stated that 
“We want peace. We want disarmament. We want a permanent 
end to military atomic tests and an end to the production of 
atomic weapons. But we are unalterably convinced that we can 
achieve these ends only if we face the forces of totalitarianism 
in a posture of strength—total strength.” 

To date, the western democracies have been able to save the 
free world from Soviet conquest and Communist domination 
only by their joint strength—military, economic and political. 
Stepped-up Soviet aggressiveness makes it imperative that this 
unity and strength be considerably augmented and that NATO 
be rebuilt so that it can serve ever more effectively in preserving 
world peace and human freedom. In this hour, the liberty-loving 
peoples of all continents and races can have no more urgent task 
than to unite their human capacities and material resources to 
end poverty and hunger, to eliminate dictatorship and all forms 
of colonialism and to end the threats to peace and freedom. 


Castro’s Threat to Latin America 

The political scene in Latin America since our last convention 
in San Francisco has been dominated by the repercussions of the 
Communist takeover in Cuba under Fidel Castro and its threat 
to inter-American security. 

At its May 4, 1960 meeting, the Executive Council adopted a 
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statement on Cuba in which it reviewed the successive steps 
which had led to the establishment of a totalitarian police state 
with complete suppression of trade union independence, political 
opposition, freedom of press and all other democractic rights. 

The statement also analyzed the “intensive violent campaign 
of hatred and scorn against the United States,” and the repudia- 
tion on the part of the Castro regime of the treaties which are 
the foundation of the inter-American system. The council con- 
cluded that “the disruptive activities of the Cuban government 
can no longer be lightly dismissed as outbursts of inexperienced, 
youthful leaders swept by the upsurge of economic nationalism. 
They have all the earmarks of a well-planned strategy designed 
to make Cuba an advanced outpost of the Soviet Union’s drive 
to infiltrate the New World.” 

The Cuban situation was analyzed in another statement 
adopted by the Executive Council, at its February 28, 1961 
meeting, which stated that “It is now clear to all that Cuba has 
become a Soviet satellite and that it is being openly and boast- 
fully used as a staging area for the internal subversion and ulti- 
mate control of all Latin America.” We urged, therefore, the 
Organization of American States (OAS) to undertake collective 
action against the Castro regime, including the breaking of 
diplomatic relations and the imposition of economic sanctions. 

Another review of the Cuban Communist danger, with its 
constant threat to the democratic stability of Latin America, 
was made by the Executive Council at its June 28, 1961 meeting. 
The council supported “unreservedly the pledge made by Presi- 
dent John F. Kennedy on April 20, that the U. S. would not 
abandon Cuba to communism and that efforts would be continued 
to arouse the Inter-American community to the realization of 
the Castro-Communist danger.” It also joined “wholeheartedly 
with the democratic labor movement of Latin America in reject- 
ing all attempts to sidetrack the Cuban Communist issue, under 
the specious argument that it does not represent a danger to the 
Western Hemisphere.” 


Dominican Republic and Other Dictatorships 


The AFL-CIO Council, at its August 16, 1960 meeting in 
Chicago—the very day on which the American foreign ministers’ 
conference opened in San Jose, Costa Rica, for the purpose of 
considering the threat to peace represented by the aggressive 
actions of the Dominican Republic regime—sent to the Secretary 
of State Christian Herter a telegram which reaffirmed its strong 
condemnation of the Trujillo dictatorship for repeated violation 
of human rights, civil liberties and trade union freedom, and 
reiterated its previous demands that the Dominican Republic be 
condemned and subjected to sanctions. 
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After the San Jose conference recommended the adoption of 
economic sanctions against the Trujillo regime, President Meany 
called upon the U. S. Congress to give President Eisenhower the 
authority to cut the sugar quota of the Dominican Republic. 

On September 30, 1960, President Meany sent to President 
Eisenhower a telegram protesting “the action of the U. S. De- 
partment of Agriculture in allocating to the Dominican Republic 
the purchase of 321,857 tons of sugar to offset the 700,000 tons 
cut from the Cuban sugar quota.” 

The death of Dictator Rafael Leonidas Trujillo renewed hopes 
for the re-establishment of democracy and freedom in the 
Dominican Republic. The Executive Council, at its June 28, 1961 
meeting, took cognizance of this situation, warning, however, 
that “It would be a serious mistake for the OAS to lift the sanc- 
tions now in force against the Dominican Republic, on the mere 
promise that the dictatorship is going to reform.” The council 
stated that “positive, convincing actions are needed before the 
Dominican Republic can be readmitted as a full-fledged demo- 
cratic member of the OAS. An all-inclusive political amnesty 
must be granted and enforced, trade union rights must be re- 
established and democratic parties must be allowed to reorganize 
and function.” 

In the same statement the council advocated the intervention 
of the OAS in the Republics of Haiti and Paraguay, in order “to 
insure a peaceful and effective transition from dictatorship to 
democracy and to supervise and guarantee with its presence the 
life and freedom of those democratic opposition elements ready 
to return from exile or to emerge from the underground.” 

Reiterating its previous demands, the Executive Council urged 
the government of the United States “to stop any economic aid 
to the dictatorships of Haiti and Paraguay until such time as 
political and trade union freedoms are firmly and convincingly 
ve and general elections under proper guarantees 
are called.” 


International Confederation of Free 


Trade Unions 


During 1960-1961 the AFL-CIO continued to play its vigorous 
role in the ICFTU. Since our last convention the ICFTU has 
been reorganized and strengthened. Omer Becu replaced J. H. 
Oldenbroek as general secretary of the organization. Four as- 
sistant general secretaries were scheduled to be appointed, of 
whom two have already been chosen: Herbert Tulatz and Stefan 
Nedzynski. 

President Meany and Vice President Walter P. Reuther con- 
tinue as members of the Executive Board of the ICFTU. Vice 
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President George M. Harrison and Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler 
are the alternates for President Meany and Vice President James 
B. Carey and David J. McDonald are the alternates for Vice 
President Reuther. Irving Brown, our European representative, 
has acted as assistant and adviser to our delegates and alternates 
when they were present, or in their place when all were absent, 
with full power to speak and vote. 

President Meany was chosen chairman of the International 
Solidarity Fund Committee at its December 1960 meeting. 

Since the last World Congress, the ICFTU has made advances 
in membership. It now has 137 affiliated organizations from 107 
countries with a total membership near 57,000,000 workers. 

Wherever our representatives were present at ICFTU meet- 
ings, whether at the 1959 World Congress, its Executive Board 
or its subcommittee meetings, or representing ICFTU at con- 
ferences abroad, they have worked for a more active policy to 
make the organization influence and program felt more abroad, 
to intensify its organizational drives and its fight vs. totalitarian- 
ism and colonialism and for the advancement of free trade 
unionism everywhere. 


Africa 


The developments in Africa since the Brussels Congress, both 
on the political and trade union levels, have been so rapid and 
significant that they constitute a challenge to the vision and 
dynamism of the free labor movement of the world. The appear- 
ance on the world stage of so many new independent African 
states, the vast problems created thereby—industrial develop- 
ment, economic and educational needs, the growth of trade 
union organizations, etc., obviously necessitate increased re- 
sponsibility and activity on our part, especially in view of the 
jog increased efforts of Communist infiltration and subversion 
in Africa. 

The AFL-CIO has been in the forefront of the ICFTU affiliates 
in urging it to greater responsibility and activity in Africa in 
order to help spread the ideas of free trade unionism specifically 
and democratic ideas generally. Our European representative, in 
assisting the ICFTU program and policy, has performed yeoman 
service in his indefatigable travels through all parts of Africa, 
keeping constant contact with our African trade union friends 
by his participation at the most significant gatherings of African 
trade unionists. 

The importance of African developments was recognized by 
the AFL-CIO through the addition of Mrs. Maida Springer to 
the staff. The obvious importance of African developments has 
re-emphasized the need for the American trade union movement 
to increase its own activities in Africa. This was done with the 
agreement of the ICFTU, it being understood that all of our 
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work there would be done in consultation and cooperation with 
the ICFTU. 

The AFL-CIO had responded and is responding increasingly to 
the great needs for education of trade unionists in Africa. To- 
gether with the Histadrut, the AFL-CIO is jointly supporting 
the Afro-Asian Institute in Tel Aviv for the training of young 
Africans for future labor leadership. The ICFTU African Labor 
College in Kampala, Uganda, which is doing yeoman service in 
trade union education, was launched with the active support of 
the AFL-CIO. As part of our African program, six African 
needle workers from Nigeria, Northern Rhodesia, Southern 
Rhodesia, Kenya and Tanganyika have been brought by the 
AFL-CIO to the U. S. for a six month period of training by the 
ILGWU staff. Another aspect of organized labor’s determination 
to help in every practical way has been the employment of 
African students in the U. 8S. by labor unions. This has en- 
abled these African students who need extra finances to con- 
tinue their studies. 


Casablanca Conference 


The Conference of African trade unionists held in Casablanca 
at the end of May posed sharply before African labor the ques- 
tion of organizational relationship. The conference, under the 
drive mainly of the representatives of Ghana, Guinea, and the 
UAR—and be it said, reflecting primarily the foreign policies of 
their respective governments—decided that all African trade 
unions should disaffiliate from existing international organiza- 
tions. The decision “‘allowed” ten months for unions to cut their 
ties. The results of the conference were inconclusive and inde- 
cisive because of the conflicting views present, because of the 
confused and undemocratic organization of the conference, and 
primarily because the vote was taken in the absence of many 
delegates from those African countries whose trade union move- 
ments have been affiliated to the ICFTU. Mboya of Kenya, Borha 
of Nigeria, Tlili of Tunis, and others, subsequently expressed 
their sharp disagreement with the action taken. 

This move to break ties with the international free trade union 
movement can only militate against Africa’s developing labor 
movements and to Africa itself. There is no contradiction at 
all between Africa developing its own personality, as it were, 
between each national entity deciding its own internal independ- 
ent course, and active connection with the ICFTU. African 
trade unions, as autonomous organizations, both in their national 
as well as regional organization, can make a valuable contribu- 
tion to the international cause of democratic labor. In turn, they 
have much to gain in the practical realms of education and 
technical assistance from the labor movements in the older in- 
dustrial countries. International cooperation, not isolation from 
each other, is desirable and necessary. 
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International Trade Secretariats 


AFL-CIO affiliates in the International Trade Secretariats 
energetically continue their work in the ITS, helping to strength- 
en and spread the principles of free trade unionism, especially 
in Latin America, Asia and Africa. This holds especially for our 
affiliates in the International Transport Workers Federation, the 
Post, Telephone and Telegraph International, the Petroleum 
Workers Federation, the International Metal Workers Federa- 
tion, the Public Service International and the International 
Union of Food and Drink Workers. 

Since our last convention, during the last two years, 17 
additional affiliates have joined their respective international 
secretariats: Bakery and Confectionery Workers; Grain Millers; 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers; Glass Bottle Blowers; 
Pulp, Sulphite and Paper Mill Workers; International Chemical 
Workers; Brewery Workers; Woodworkers; Upholsterers; Office 
Employes; Retail, Wholesale and Department Store Union; Glass 
and Ceramic Workers; Tobacco Workers; Airline Dispatchers; 
Electrical Workers; Boiler Makers and Insurance Workers. This 
testifies to the increasing awareness in our movement of the im- 
portance of work on the international level. 


Inter-American Regional Organization 
of Workers — ORIT 


The AFL-CIO continued to work closely with the Inter-Ameri- 
can Regional Organization of Workers—ORIT, the Western 
Hemisphere branch of the ICFTU. We have actively participated 
in all the meetings of ORIT’s Executive and Administrative 
Committees; we have supported many of ORIT’s organizational 
and special projects; we have made donations to a number of 
ORIT’s affiliates in times of strikes and other emergencies, and 
have supplied personnel from headquarters for special ORIT 
missions and related activities. 

Various officers of the AFL-CIO affiliated unions, including 
members of the Executive Council, have made visits to one or 
more countries in Latin America in connection with the activities 
of their respective International Trade Secretariats. 

The AFL-CIO took an active part in the 5th ORIT Convention, 
held in Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, August 20-25, 1961, and in the 
First ORIT Trade Union Conference, held in Sao Paulo, Brazil, 
August 17-19. Our delegation was composed of Secretary-Treas- 
urer William F. Schnitzler; Vice Presidents Richard F. Walsh 
and Emil Rieve; Ralph Reiser, president of the United Glass and 
Ceramic Workers; Inter-American Representative Serafino 
Romualdi; Stanley Ruttenberg, director of the Department of 
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Research; Andrew C. McLellan, associate inter-American repre- 
sentative, and Lester L. Zosel, special representative of the 
Brotherhood of Railway Clerks. President Meany and Vice 
President Walter P. Reuther were re-elected members of the 
Executive Board. Their respective first substitutes are Secre- 
tary-Treasurer Schnitzler and Vice President O. A. Knight, and 
their second substitutes are Serafino Romualdi and Vice Presi- 
dent Emil Rieve. President Meany was subsequently chosen a 
member of the Administrative committee and Secretary-Treas- 
urer Schnitzler was appointed a member of the newly created 
Committee of Auditors. 

Changes in the ORIT leadership took place at the 5th ORIT 
Convention. Alfonso Sanchez Madariaga, who was general sec- 
retary since July 1958, declined to stand for re-election. He was, 
however, elected president. Arturo Jauregui Hurtado, who had 
resumed in January 1960, his old post of assistant secretary in 
charge of the Department of Organization, was elected to the 
office of general secretary. Morris Paladino, an officer of the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers Union, was appointed in 
July 1961, director of the ORIT Department of Education, suc- 
ceeding Daniel Benedict, who became secretary of Inter-Ameri- 
can Affairs of the International Metalworkers Federation. 


Latin American Leadership Training 


The AFL-CIO Executive Council in June 1961 established a 
foundation for the development of union leadership in Latin 
American countries. This foundation will include representatives 
of labor, industry, business and the public. Its program is based 
upon a study being made by the University of Chicago, and it is 
aimed at bringing to the United States 100 to 150 Latin Ameri- 
cans each year for intensive training in the techniques of labor 
leadership. 

Latin American labor representatives would study in this 
country for three months and then spend nine months in their 
own countries setting up programs for their colleagues. The 
activities of the foundation would be supported by financial con- 
tributions from all groups. 

The AFL-CIO has made a contribution which is considered 
to be “seed money” designed to finance planning of the founda- 
tion. The board of trustees is made up of representatives includ- 
ing trade union officials and business executives. The chairman 
of the board is Joseph P. Grace, Jr., president of W. R. Grace & 
Co.; the vice chairman is President Meany. 


Joint U.S.-Mexico Trade Union Committee 


The AFL-CIO has continued its membership in the Joint 
United States-Mexico Trade Union Committee, an official com- 
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mittee of ORIT. As such, we participated in the Sixth Interna- 
tional Conference of the Joint United States-Mexico Trade Union 
Committee, which was held in the border towns of Brownsville, 
Texas and Matamoras, Tamps., Mexico on May 17-19, 1960. 

The conference once again found that the two labor movements 
were in complete accord on procedures to be followed in meeting 
problems common to the workers of both nations, with particular 
reference to the importation of “braceros” to work on United 
States farms. It denounced efforts of the growers’ associations 
to obtain legislation taking administrative control of the 
“bracero” program (Public Law 78) away from the Secretary of 
Labor; recognized that excessive numbers of “braceros” result 
in the displacement of domestic workers and depress wages of 
“braceros” and domestic workers alike, and called for improved 
procedure for certification of the need for foreign workers. 

The conference also demanded the establishment of a minimum 
wage of “no less than $1 an hour for ‘braceros’ by writing this 
provision into the next international agreement between Mexico 
and the United States.” It urged the adoption of other necessary 
complementary measures, such as increase in the number of 
compliance officers, broader and increased coverage for both 
occupational and non-occupational sickness and injuries; it op- 
posed the issuance of special work permits under which Mexican 
workers cross the border to work at substandard wages without 
proper legal protection, and renewed earlier demands for im- 
proved housing, meals, safer transportation, employer responsi- 
bility and the elimination of intermediaries as recruiters of 
“braceros.” 

The conference commended the Texas State AFL-CIO and 
Mexican CTM organizations upon the renegotiation of the Rio 
Grande Pact to make it applicable to all construction jobs on the 
river, such as the Amistad (Diablo) dam. It also urged labor 
organizations on both sides of the entire border to negotiate 
similar pacts with their counterpart unions. 


International Trade and Tariffs 


While there has been no congressional consideration of tariff 
and trade legislation during the past two years, the AFL-CIO 
has sought through other avenues to advance its policy of 
gradual reduction of trade barriers among free world nations 
with maximum benefit and minimum injury to workers both at 
home and abroad. This policy was expressed most recently by 
the AFL-CIO Convention held in September 1959. 

Based on the directives of the convention, our major emphasis 
in the tariff and trade area has been placed on developing work- 
able proposals for establishment of fair labor standards in inter- 
national trade, avoidance of market disruption resulting from 
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exports by low-wage countries, ana development of a trade ad- 
justment program to provide necessary assistance to workers, 
firms and communities adversely affected by imports. 

It is noteworthy that in 1960 both the Democratic and Re- 
publican platforms endorsed the principle of fair labor standards 
in international trade. The proposal was also widely and favor- 
ably discussed not only in the U.S. but also at various interna- 
tional intergovernmental and trade union meetings. 

The trade adjustment proposal, first introduced by President 
Kennedy when he was a member of the U.S. Senate, has also 
been widely endorsed by many members of Congress of both 
political parties, leading newspapers and many national and local 
organizations. Jt was also endorsed in the 1960 Democratic 
platform. 

Efforts to deal with the problem of market disruption, which 
has been particularly acute in such soft-goods industries as tex- 
tiles and clothing, have centered largely in the GATT (General 
Agreement on Tariffs and Trade), the intergovernmental organi- 
zation to which the U.S. and approximately 40 other countries 
belong. With the strong support of organized labor, the U.S. 
government took the initiative on this question in the GATT 
beginning in November 1959. As a result of this U.S. action, the 
GATT has established a permanent committee to deal with the 
problem of market disruption. 

To meet the immediate problem of market disruption in the 
textile and apparel industries, at the request of the U.S., a 16- 
nation International Textile Conference took place under GATT 
auspices in July 1961. The Conference agreed to a U. S. proposal 
to limit, beginning October 1, 1961 for a 12 month period, the 
import of textile and apparel items to a level not to exceed 
that of the 12 month period ending June 30, 1961. Subsequent 
to negotiations and arrangements for the years 1961-62, a special 
bilateral agreement was reached with Japan that went beyond 
the multi-nation agreement of July 1961. The Executive Council, 
early in October 1961, was critical of these concessions to Japan 
and urged that the long-term agreement to be worked out by 
April 30, 1962, adhere more closely to the concept and under- 
standing of the July 1961 multi-nation, textile and apparel 
agreement. 

Multilateral tariff and trade negotiations among GATT mem- 
ber countries, including the U.S. took place beginning in the fall 
of 1960 and on into 1961. The U.S. authority for tariff reduction 
was set by the Congress in 1959 at a maximum of 20 percent. 
However, because of the “no injury” rule applying to individual 
tariff reductions over and above the mathematical limitation, 
actual reductions were expected to be considerably less than the 
maximum 20 percent authorized. 

Any further U.S. tariff cuts on a reciprocal basis with other 
nations will depend on congressional action in 1962. The Recipro- 
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cal Trade Act, first passed in 1934 and extended many times since 
then, will expire on June 30, 1962. The Kennedy Administration 
has indicated that it will press for completely new legislation 
attuned to present-day conditions rather than merely refurbish- 
ing and extension of the present law. 

Anticipating congressional consideration of tariff and trade 
legislation in 1962, the AFL-CIO Executive Council, as early as 
its February 1961 meeting, issued a statement on international 
trade policy. This statement was issued pursuant to the directive 
of the 1959 AFL-CIO Convention calling upon the Executive 
Council to develop “recommendations for measures designed to 
promote the expansion of international trade on a sound basis 
with adequate safeguards for American industries and American 
workers.” To further this aim, the Executive Council in a nine- 
point statement called for “‘policies [which] must improve and 
expand trade relations with the free world while assuring prac- 
tical, up-to-date flexible safeguards for certain U.S. workers and 
industries against injury from import competition.” 


Cooperation with CARE 


The AFL-CIO is a leading member agency of the 26 organiza- 
tions making up CARE (Cooperative for American Relief Every- 
where), and a great many of our affiliated organizations have 
taken advantage of this relationship to send food, self-help tools, 
medicine and educational materials to peoples in the under- 
developed areas throughout the free world. 

Vice President Lee W. Minton was nominated by President 
Meany to serve as a vice president of CARE. Vice President 
Minton, as a CARE vice president, has solicited support from 
affiliated organizations, and with the counsel of the AFL-CIO 
Department of International Affairs, has helped to send 80 items 
of office equipment to developing unions in Africa and elsewhere. 
These items include union-made typewriters, duplicating ma- 
chines and other needed equipment. 

The over-all CARE program of food and self-help aid to 28 
countries has also been generously supported by AFL-CIO unions 
and individual members. AFL-CIO news and radio media have 
assisted CARE in promoting its programs of international relief. 
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Social Security 


Old-Age, Survivors, & Disability Insurance 


A significant expansion of the national social security system 
has occurred even though efforts to add health benefits for the 
aged have not yet been successful and despite the fact that op- 
ponents of health care have mounted a major attack against the 
basic principles of the social insurance system. 

Each month more than 15.5 million persons receive old-age, 
survivors, and disability insurance payments totaling $1 billion. 
Four-fifths of the beneficiaries are aged 62 and over; the average 
primary old-age benefit is $75. 

The OASDI system thus is an important mechanism both for 
protecting individual well-being and for sustaining national pur- 
chasing power. 


Recent Amendments 


The expansion of OASDI in part reflects amendments which 
the AFL-CIO helped secure. The removal of the age 50 require- 
ment for disability insurance in 1960 was particularly gratifying 
as evidence of the nearly universal acceptance of a program that 
had been fought by the same groups which now oppose health 
benefits for the aged—the insurance companies, the major busi- 
ness organizations, and the American Medical Association. Some 
other liberalizations of the disability insurance program were 
also made in 1960 following extensive hearings and study by a 
subcommittee of the House Ways and Means Committee. But no 
action was taken to broaden the over-strict definition of disability 
as was urged in testimony before the subcommittee by the AFL- 
CIO and a number of affiliated international unions. 

The 1961 amendments to OASDI (Public Law 87-64) were 
enacted in response to the request of President Kennedy for 
desirable improvements which woule aid in overcoming the 
recession. As a result, men are now permitted to draw old-age 
and survivors insurance benefits at 62, with the monthly amount 
being reduced to take account of the longer period for which they 
will receive payments. Benefits of aged widows have been in- 
creased from 75 per cent to 8214 per cent of the worker’s primary 
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insurance amount. The minimum benefit has been raised from 
$33 to $40 a month. The amount of paid employment required 
for coverage has been reduced to one quarter for each calendar 
year after 1950. The retirement test permits more substantial 
annual earnings without loss of benefits or with only a partial 
reduction. 

To meet the estimated cost of these changes contribution rates 
will rise by 14g of 1 per cent for employes and employers and by 
.2 per cent for the self-employed. The date on which the ultimate 
— contribution rate becomes effective is advanced to 
1968. 

Many union publications cooperated in advising workers of the 
new protection available to them through these and other amend- 
ments. Substantial numbers of persons who very much needed 
the additional insurance protection are enjoying its results. 

As we pointed out in congressional testimony, these changes 
intensify the need for an increase in the ceiling of $4,800 on 
annual earnings utilized for both benefit and contribution pur- 
poses. The AFL-CIO supports the basic concept of social insur- 
ance that low-income groups should receive a relatively higher 
percentage of their covered earnings than is payable to persons 
with higher earnings. But as the general level of earnings rises, 
the $4,800 ceiling becomes more and more restrictive. Whereas 
persons with average monthly earnings of $50 now receive 80 
per cent of that amount as benefits, a worker with average 
monthly earnings of $300 is entitled to only 35 per cent of that 
average, and a worker with $500 average earnings is entitled to 
benefits equaling only 25 per cent. Six out of ten male wage and 
salary workers have annual earnings in excess of the earnings 
base. 

The outdated earnings ceiling means a large loss of revenue 
to the trust funds. In 1938, only 7 per cent of total wages and 
salaries in covered work were not taxable for OASDI purposes. 
But now nearly one-fourth of all earnings are not subject to 
contributions. Payrolls above the $4,800 limit amounted to $43 
billion in 1960. If the excess had yielded contributions at the 6 
per cent rate, the trust funds would have had an additional 
annual income of nearly $2.6 billion. 

Under the present financing provisions, the two trust funds, 
which now exceed $22 billion, are expected to expand in each 
year after 1962. A more realistic earnings ceiling would permit 
further liberalizations of benefits while continuing to maintain 
the fiscal soundness of the program. It would help to answer the 
arguments advanced against adding health benefits—that the 
social security tax is regressive, because it falls more heavily on 
middle and lower income groups—and also the argument that the 
payroll tax is taking too high a percentage of earnings. More 
rapid economic growth, as urged by the AFL-CIO, would likewise 
augment contribution income and reduce cost estimates. 
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Men or women who start drawing old-age benefits at age 62 
suffer substantial reduction in monthly benefit amounts. Their 
primary benefit is cut by 20 per cent, and a further loss will also 
result in many cases from the years without earnings that might 
have raised the monthly average. In many industries unions are 
reviewing the effect of these OASDI provisions on the provisions 
in union-negotiated plans on pensions and disability or early- 
retirement payments. High levels of unemployment and the 
effects of automation in displacing older workers may cause 
many to apply for benefits at age 62 in the absence of more ade- 
quate unemployment insurance but with a serious effect on their 
retirement income. 


Health Benefits for the Aged 


The Forand bill and every other proposal for adding health 
benefits for the aged through social security was opposed 
throughout 1960 by the federal administration. 

In the House Ways and Means Committee, a modified Forand 
bill was rejected by a 16 to 9 vote. In the Senate, an effort to 
insert Forand-type legislation in the pending social security bill 
was made by Senator Clinton P. Anderson (D-N.Mex.) and then 
Senator John F. Kennedy (D-Mass.) The amendment was re- 
jected, 44 to 51. Forty-three Democrats and one Republican 
supported the move; 19 Democrats and 32 Republicans voted 
against it. 

The Eisenhower Administration gave its support to an un- 
workable proposal involving federal matching grants to the 
states from general revenues with contributions to be made by 
the aged and with optional use of commerical insurance plans. 

Early in 1961, following recommendations by President Ken- 
nedy, the Anderson-King bill (S. 909, H.R. 4222) was introduced. 
This provides four types of basic health services centered on 
hospital care but encouraging use of alternatives, such as out- 
patient clinics, skilled nursing homes and home health services. 
Fourteen and a half million persons over age 65 entitled to social 
security or railroad retirement benefits would be protected. 

The new cost estimates for this are lower than for the Forand 
bill. Funds would be provided by an additional 14 per cent con- 
tribution by employers and employes and by a slight increase in 
the earnings ceiling. 

The Executive Council in February 1961 urged prompt passage 
of the Anderson-King proposal, suggesting it be amended so that 
patients would not have to meet certain initial or “deductible” 
costs. The council recommended that the earnings base ceiling 
be raised sufficiently to meet the added cost that would result. 

The House Ways and Means Committee held hearings on the 
King bill in July and August at which much substantial evidence 
as well as arguments by all concerned were presented. President 
Meany presented the AFL-CIO position. 
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The committee has not reported the bill. Consequently no 
House action was possible, and since this is a revenue measure 
there has been no action by the Senate. 

Encouraging progress was nevertheless made this year in 
increased popular understanding and support from many impor- 
tant civic and religious organizations. 

This was evidenced in January at the White House Conference 
on the Aging which conservative elements hoped to use to con- 
demn the social security approach. But nearly all spokesmen for 
citizens’, welfare, and church groups joined with labor delegates 
to approve the report of the Income Maintenance Section favor- 
ing oe health benefits through social security by a vote of 
170 to 99. 

The hearings and reports of the Senate Subcommittee on the 
Aged and Aging, of which Senator Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) 
was chairman, helped provide substantial information on unmet 
osne needs, including the shocking conditions in many nursing 

omes. 

The Department of Social Security and the Inter-Departmental 
Staff Committee appointed by President Meany have prepared or 
reproduced many materials on health benefits through social 
security which assist our affiliated unions and central bodies as 
well as other liberal organizations in their efforts to spread in- 
formation on the issue and offset the misleading campaign by 
the American Medical Association and the less apparent but 
widespread efforts of business and the insurance companies. 

The AMA attack takes many forms. A nationwide advertising 
campaign carried much misleading information on the content of 
the Anderson-King bill and on the extent to which existing pro- 
grams are meeting the needs of the aged. Leaders of medical 
societies have brought strong pressures on hospital administra- 
tors, the American Nurses’ Association, and the YWCA to keep 
them from supporting the social security approach. Even the 
National Council of Churches was attacked for taking a favor- 
able position. 


Medical Assistance for the Aged 


Opponents of the Anderson-King bill would have the aged not 
protected by private insurance turn to public assistance for aid 
with medical bills. The 1960 amendments, or the Kerr-Mills law, 
made additional federal matching money available to the states 
for expanding medical care for old-age assistance recipients. 
They also added a program of Medical Assistance for the Aged, 
permitting states to apply more liberal tests of need than had 
been used under existing old-age assistance programs. 

But in spite of AMA claims, the states have been very slow to 
expand their assistance programs for medical care of the aged. 
The AFL-CIO supported such expansion, just as we have long 
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advocated other improvements in public assistance. But as in 
so many other cases, the organizations that argued before Con- 
gress for state action failed to support adequate laws and 
appropriations at the state level. 

A year after the Kerr-Mills bill was passed, only 25 states had 
enacted legislation and taken other steps necessary to start even 
a very limited form of Medical Assistance for the Aged (MAA). 
It was already clear that more than 22 states and the District of 
Columbia would not establish programs this year. 

All the state programs necessarily apply a test of need, which 
usually is very strict and involves detailed inquiry into individual 
financial resources. Often relatives are also investigated and 
pressured to meet the bills of their aged relatives. These are the 
inevitable accompaniments of a program based on the public 
assistance approach, which unlike social insurance, makes pay- 
ments on the basis of need instead of earlier contributions related 
to earnings. 

Individuals are nearly always excluded if their annual incomes 
are more than $1,500; some states set the ceiling at $1,200 or 
even around $1,000. Assets must also be below drastic limits. 
Although homes may be excluded from consideration, cash sur- 
render value of life insurance may be restricted to $500 or $1,000, 
with similarly severe provisions in regard to health insurance, 
savings accounts, and household belongings. People must there- 
fore be reduced to the poverty level before they can be aided, 
whereas social insurance conserves both financial independence 
and dignity. 

Administrative costs of Medical Assistance for the Aged are 
high, and trained personnel are in very short supply. This addi- 
tional burden is to a substantial extent draining funds and staff 
required for other aspects of public assistance. 

In spite of claims that the health needs of the aged are being 
met, only a handful of the state programs of MAA will pay for 
comprehensive medical care. One limits hospital care to six days. 

Only 46,000 aged persons, for example, had any medical bills 
paid in June 1961 through MAA, and more than half of these 
were cases transferred from the older state programs in Massa- 
chusetts and New York. Oklahoma, nine months after it started, 
was aiding only 251 persons, with an average payment of $195. 

The failure of most states to enact adequate programs reflects 
the usual difficulties encountered in securing appropriations in 
legislatures unrepresentative of large population groups because 
of the lack of democratic apportionment. Another imortant 
factor is the growing demand for many types of services which 
are straining state financial resources. If health benefits are 
financed through OASDI as contemplated in the Anderson-King 
bill, state and local governments and private agencies could more 
readily carry out their essential functions for the aged who 
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Public Assistance 


A heavy burden still falls on the state and local assistance 
programs, reflecting gaps in social insurance, high levels of un- 
employment, and other unsolved social and economic problems. 

More than 6 million persons are receiving assistance each 
month through the federally aided programs. Over half are 
dependent children and persons caring for them; nearly half are 
aged; half a million are permanently and totally disabled or blind. 
More than a million additional persons receive help through state 
or local general assistance programs. 

Total assistance payments equal a third of a billion dollars 
each month, with the federal government supplying over one-half 
of this amount. 

But the programs fall far short of meeting labor’s goals. The 
Advisory Council on Public Assistance, comprising distinguished 
public representatives, including one from labor, made an exten- 
sive report to the Congress at the end of 1959. It stated: 

“We disband impressed at once with the great progress of the 
public assistance programs over the past quarter of a century, 
and the serious gaps and inequities that still remain in coverage, 
in adequacy of public financial assistance and in availability of 
high quality services.” 

Too few of the 20 recommendations of the Advisory Council 
have been carried out. 

One notable advance is the extension of federal matching 
grants under the aid-to-dependent-children program to families 
in which the parent is unemployed. This change, recommended 
by President Kennedy, became effective in May 1961 (Public 
Law 87-30). The Department of Social Security advised the state 
central bodies of the potentialities of this program, indicating 
aspects that should be watched in state legislatures and admin- 
istration in order to protect the unemployed from being forced 
into substandard jobs. 

Only about one-third of the states have so far taken action to 
utilize the more liberal federal definition. But in the absence of 
federal grants for general assistance, this modest program is 
essential in order to sustain incomes of families not adequately 
protected by unemployment insurance. 

The Department of Health, Education, and Welfare is cur- 
rently reviewing its public assistance programs with a view to 
legislative recommendations. Among the problems being con- 
sidered are certain issues which have received prominence in the 
press, including work relief and efforts to deny aid to illegitimate 
children. The Department of Social Security has been consulting 
with HEW on these matters. 

Appropriations first authorized in 1956 were finally made for 
a program of cooperative research grants into the causes for 
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dependency. The $2 million available should help to highlight 
methods of minimizing the continued necessity for public assist- 
ance. 

Enactment of adequate social insurance laws, together with 
other union goals for elimination of poverty and slums, would 
save a substantial part of the $4-$5 billion expended by federal, 
state, and local agencies from general revenues for public 
assistance. Above all, human dignity and security would be 
advanced since a means test, with its accompanying investigation 
into personal resources, is undesirable except as a last resort. 


Employment Service 


No genuine program that aims for full employment—including 
the retraining and relocation of displaced workers—can be suc- 
cessful without an effective job placement and employment 
counseling service. In all the major cases—war, recession, and 
rapid economic changes—there is no substitute for a national, 
centrally operated employment service. 

On June 23, 1961, the Executive Council stated its concern 
with the need for a thorough reorganization and upgrading of 
the United States Employment Service. Insofar as possible, 
there should be a separation and differentiation from the unem- 
ployment insurance system so that placement work is no longer 
subordinated to paying benefits. 

The current expansion in budget and personnel is making 
possible some steps in this direction, particularly in the larger 
labor market areas where the gap between potential and per- 
formance is greatest. Efforts are also being made to improve 
service at the white-collar and professional levels where private 
placement agencies are profiting most from the job market. The 
decentralized structure of the USES is not equipped, however, 
for extensive reforms. It has not yet produced effective stand- 
ards for placement without discrimination or segregation on the 
basis of race. Nor have the principles of personalized service 
been substituted for the archaic count of placements now used 
in budget determination. 

The leverage that now exists in the Department of Labor to 
improve the program by virtue of the expanded budget in the 
coming fiscal year may not exist after this year. There is some 
danger that current plans may be still-born unless more funda- 
mental changes are instituted. 


Unemployment Insurance 


The recession of 1960-61 brought many proposals for change 
in unemployment insurance. The Senate’s Special Committee on 
Unemployment Problems, under the chairmanship of Senator 
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Eugene McCarthy (D-Minn.), recommended a complete overhaul 
of the unemployment insurance system, along lines recommended 
by the AFL-CIO. The need for congressional action is shown by 
the fact that after eight years of “recommendations” from the 
Eisenhower Administration, only one state, Hawaii, has met the 
suggested criteria. 

Despite that record, only temporary extensions of benefit dura- 
tion received Congress’ serious attention. The AFL-CIO sup- 
ported such legislation but pointed out that in itself such 
emergency action could not provide benefits early enough in a 
recession to operate as an effective brake on the downward move- 
ment of the economy. Furthermore, temporary extension could 
not avoid incorporating undesirable features in existing laws, 
and only postponed the ultimate basic reforms. 

As in 1958, the course of temporary supplementation was pur- 
sued again and with similar additional benefits (up to 13 weeks 
beyond the state benefits). However, an important flaw of the 
earlier law was avoided. The supplemental benefits are financed 
by an increase in the federal portion of the unemployment insur- 
ance tax; since that tax is paid by all covered employers, a 
non-participating state stood to lose this revenue and to receive 
no extra benefits for its unemployed. The bill passed the House, 
392 to 30. 

In the Senate, Senator Harry F. Byrd (D-Va.) and others made 
an effort to substitute voluntary participation by the states, as 
was done in 1958. They proposed amendments to reimburse any 
state its temporary tax increase if the state chose not to partici- 
pate, thereby tearing the fabric of universal participation. The 
amendment was defeated by a vote of 44 to 42. As a result of the 
defeat of this amendment, unemployed workers in all 50 states 
have received supplemental benefits when needed. The bill then 
passed the Senate, 84 to 4. It became Public Law 87-6. 

The Kennedy Administration’s proposals for permanent im- 
provement in unemployment insurance were not introduced until 
June 14, 1961. The McCarthy-King Bill (S. 2084, H.R. 7640) 
provides for extending coverage to 3 million more workers—in 
small firms, nonprofit institutions, agricultural processing, etc. 
It would raise the maximum weekly benefit amount in each state 
to two-thirds of the state’s average weekly wage after a transi- 
tion period, and no benefits could be denied while an unemployed 
worker is undergoing retraining. Beginning with the twenty- 
seventh week of unemployment, up to 13 weeks of additional 
duration would be available to those who exhaust state benefits. 
All exhaustees would be eligible in a recession period; only those 
with a record of steady employment at other times. The bill 
would raise the taxable wage base to $4,800 and continue the 
temporary .4 per cent increase in the federal unemployment tax 
rate. 

This is not a perfect bill by AFL-CIO standards. It provides no 
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standard on duration which may leave an “exhaustee” uncom- 
pensated until he reaches his twenty-seventh unemployed week; 
the same number of supplemental weeks are not provided all 
long-term unemployed workers; it sets no limits on the strictness 
of state eligibility requirements; and it excludes many long-term 
unemployed who are out of work because of slack local labor mar- 
kets. On the other hand, the bill sets a floor under weekly 
benefit amounts, provides a measure of reinsurance or equaliza- 
tion of benefit costs, and recognizes the problems of the growing 
number of long-term unemployed. 

If adopted, this measure would pay more benefits when, where, 
and as needed, in both the early and deep stages of a recession. 
The estimated increase of one billion dollars more each year— 
less in good times and more in bad—will help level out an erratic 
cycle of economic growth. 


The Financing Problem 


Employers, who pay the unemployment insurance tax, have 
succeeded in lowering tax rates at the expense of the basic objec- 
tives of the program; this year payroll tax rates are half the 
original 2.7 per cent. This has been accomplished both by lower- 
ing the tax rate and holding to a rigid tax base of the first $3,000 
of employe earnings. The ultimate result is that a number of 
states have reached a financial danger point in the last two years. 

It is clear that the problems of these states did not begin with 
benefit payments in the recession of 1958-59 or the 1960-61 
recession. The “benefit cost rates’”—i.e., benefits paid out each 
year relative to payrolls— remain in nearly all states close to 
those of the pre-war depression years. The source of the problem 
lies in the fact that all states have been under-financing their 
programs since 1945. Experience rating has been allowed to 
work primarily in a downward direction at the encouragement 
and to the satisfaction of employers. Low tax rates as a part of 
a state industrial expansion program were not serious so long as 
there were sufficient reserves to make up the difference between 
income and outgo. However, a dozen states have reached the 
end of this road. 

By setting benefit standards, the McCarthy-King Bill would 
give each state a definite objective for its financial decisions so 
the tax rates can be adjusted to the cost of benefits instead of 
the other way around. Likewise, the reinsurance provision and 
the nation-wide fund for extended benefits will provide more 
financial stability. The root of the problem remains experience 
rating which returns several billion dollars each year to em- 
ployers as an incentive to stabilize employment, even though the 
record shows more instability every year instead of less. 


Financing for Nonprofit Institutions 
California has enacted a special program of coverage for non- 
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profit employes and a similar arrangement has been under con- 
sideration in New York. The common feature of these proposals 
is that they would allow the nonprofit institutions to choose 
whether they would come under the regular state unemployment 
compensation system and pay a tax as any other employer or 
under an arrangement for reimbursing the fund at the end of 
each year for whatever amount of benefits were drawn by their 
employes during that year. This latter is a kind of self insurance 
with some precedent in coverage of government employes. 

An amendment to the federal unemployment compensation law 
would be necessary to allow reimbursable cost financing. (The 
California enactment is conditional on this federal action.) Such 
an amendment has been proposed by Senator Jacob Javits (R- 
N.Y.). The AFL-CIO has not endorsed the Javits amendment. 
The McCarthy-King Bill, endorsed by the AFL-CIO, extends 
coverage to nonprofit employes in all states in a sound manner 
consistent with principles long supported by labor. 

Of particular concern in the California enactment is the danger 
of adverse risk selection for the regular program—that is, high 
cost establishments would choose coverage in the regular tax sys- 
tem, low cost establishments would prefer the reimbursable cost 
method. Furthermore, nonprofit establishments under the Cali- 
fornia act would have a monetary interest in opposing federal 
extension of coverage, which is the only certain way of covering 
nonprofit employes in all states. 

Since a state that wishes to allow special kinds of financing for 
nonprofit employers may do so by setting up a separate jobless 
pay system for nonprofit institutions and since this requires no 
federal amendment, there is no particular need for the Javits 


amendment. 


State Legislative Action 

1960: Significant amendments were adopted in six states, but 
only three represented net gains where the liberalized benefits 
exceeded the value of new restrictions. All benefit gains were of 
modest proportions. 

Pennsylvania: Raised maximum from $35 to $40; tightened 
eligibility requirements; enacted more strict disqualification 
definitions and altered the provisions of experience rating. 

New. York: Increased maximum from $45 to $50; adopted 
severe disqualification penalties, changing from six weeks penalty 
to denial of benefit for duration of one’s unemployment; added 
disqualification for voluntary quit for marriage or to join one’s 
spouse. 

yo Re-enacted experience rating (abandoned in 1955) and 
added experience rating for employe contributions; raises tax 
base to $7,200; reduces maximum weekly benefit to $20 for any- 
one leaving Alaska. 

Kentucky: Raised maximum from $34 to $37. 

Georgia: Raised maximum from $30 to $35; tightened dis- 
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qualifications and changed the duration from uniform weeks for 
all claimants to 10-26 weeks depending on past earnings. 

Virginia: Raised maximum from $28 to $32 and maximum 
duration from 18 to 20 weeks. 

1961: The most significant general characteristic of the 1961 
legislative year is the decrease in legislative activity on benefit 
amount and duration. Prior to 1961, most state legislatures last 
met in 1959. Compared to 22 states in 1959, only 12 this year 
enacted increases in the maximum weekly benefit amount; only 
4 states, by contrast to 16 in 1959, provided for increases in regu- 
lar duration. It will also be noted that the increases are very 
modest in most cases, and in nearly all cases are accompanied by 
higher eligibility requirements and disqualification penalties. 
Particularly worrisome is the trend toward disqualification for 
the duration of unemployment rather than for a specified number 
of weeks. A positive feature of the 1961 legislation is that eight 
more states will be added to the four previously that do not dis- 
qualify an individual as unavailable for work if he is attending 
an approved vocational training course. 

In general, however, it seems clear that the prediction of two 
years ago is verified: the states have reached a kind of “satura- 
tion” point at which they can no longer improve unemployment 
insurance without federal help. 

Alabama: Weekly maximum raised from $28 to $32; maximum 
duration from 20 to 26 weeks; intervening employment required 
for second benefit year payments; raised minimum employe tax 
contribution and made it variable with reserve fund level; raised 
maximum employer tax rate. 

Delaware: Weekly maximum raised from $40 to $50; total 
benefit from 29 per cent to 37 per cent of base paid wages; no 
second benefit year payments without intervening employment; 
pension income reduces benefit amount. 

Hawaii: Weekly maximum raised from $45 to $55; covers 
domestics; no disqualification for illness if no suitable work 
offered. 

Idaho: Weekly maximum raised from $40 to $43 and hereafter 
set at 5214 per cent of average weekly wages; mandatory cover- 
age to local government employes; higher minimum and wage 
qualifying requirement; pension and OASI payments counted 
as wages; disqualification period increased to duration of unem- 
ployment plus specified earnings; claimant to be considered 
“available” while training. 

Illinois: Increased variable maximum from $6 to $9 depending 
on family status (basic maximum raised from $32 to $38) ; slight 
increase in wage qualifying requirement. 

Maine: Weekly maximum raised from $33 to $34; minimum 
raised and wage qualifying requirement increased from $300 to 
$400; changed to disqualify for illness regardless whether suit- 
able work is offered; requires “actively seeking work,” tighter 
pregnancy disqualification; eliminates “good cause” exception 
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for voluntary leaving; applies “voluntary leaving” to retirees; 
for voluntary leave and discharge for misconduct raises penalty 
disqualification to duration of unemployment plus specified earn- 
ings. 

Maryland: A bill enacted in Maryland changing benefits, dis- 
qualification eligibility and other provisions has been suspended 
pending a referendum of the electorate, following petitions ob- 
tained by Maryland State and District of Columbia AFL-CIO. 

Missouri: Weekly maximum raised from $33 to $40; benefits 
payable during retraining. 

Montana: Weekly maximum raised from $32 to $34; individ- 
ual benefit relative to high quarter earnings reduced; qualifying 
wages increased; maximum duration formula changed from 22 
for all to 13 or 20 or 26 weeks, depending on employment record 
in base year; restores waiting week; adds 1 to 5 more penalty 
weeks to existing penalties depending on kind of disqualification. 

New Hampshire: Weekly maximum raised from $38 to $40; 
raised minimum; tightened wage qualifying requirement. 

New Jersey: Weekly maximum raised from $35 to $50; re- 
duced partial earnings benefit; adds pregnancy disqualification. 

North Carolina: Weekly maximum raised from $32 to $35; 
tightens wage qualifying requirement; eliminates second benefit 
year payments without intervening employment; adds to preg- 
nancy disqualification; tightens labor dispute disqualification. 

South Carolina: Weekly maximum raised from $26 te $35 
and hereafter sets maximum at 50 per cent of average weekly 
wages; some individual benefit relative to high quarter earnings 
reduced; tightens wage qualifying requirements; liberalizes dis- 
qualification for misconduct; reduces penalty for refusing suit- 
able work from 1-5 to 1-4 weeks; adds duration of unemployment 
disqualification for voluntary retirement. 

Texas: Weekly maximum raised from $28 to $37; individual 
benefit relative to high quarter earnings increased; maximum 
duration increased 24 to 26 weeks; creditable earnings for com- 
puting duration raised from $3,000 to $4,800; re-enacted one 
week waiting period ; raised disqualification penalties. 

West Virginia: Weekly maximum raised from $30 to $32; uni- 
form duration increased from 24 to 26 weeks; increases dis- 
qualification penalty for misconduct to duration of unemployment 
plus 30 days; liberalizes disqualification for pregnancy and OASI 
recipients. 

Virgin Islands: New program adopted: $25 weekly maximum; 
variable duration to 26 weeks. 

Wisconsin: Added an alternate qualifying requirement where- 
by if individual does not have 18 weeks employment in base 
period (previous requirement) but does have 14 weeks, he can 
qualify with 55 or more weeks in the two years preceding his 
unemployment. 
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HOW STATE U.C. BENEFITS MEASURE UP 


EFFECT OF LEGISLATIVE AMENDMENTS ADOPTED PRIOR TO OCTOBER 1, 1961 


DURATION 
WEEKS FOR WHICH AVERAGE WORKER QUALIFIES 
39 30 20 10 


WEEKLY BENEFITS —- BASIC MAXIMUM 
AS PERCENT OF EACH STATE'S AVERAGE WAGE 
40 60 


20 
AFL-ClO GOALS 
ALABAMA 
ALASKA 
ARIZONA 
ARKANSAS 
CALIFORNIA 


COLORADO M4 


CONNECTICUT = $45 
DELAWARE $50 


DIST. OF COLUMBIA 530) | 
| 


FLORIDA $3 


GEORGIA $35 
HAWAII $55 


KANSAS 
KENTUCKY 
LOUISIANA 
MAINE 
MARYLAND 
MASSACHUSETTS 
MICHIGAN 
MINNESOTA 
MISSISSIPPI 
MISSOURI 
MONTANA 
NEBRASKA 9 
NEVADA 537 59 
NEW HAMPSHIRE <4o 
NEW JERSEY cv 
NEW MEXICO 53% 
NEW YORK $50 
NORTH CAROLINA 535 


NORTH DAKOTA $36) 


OHIO 
OKLAHOMA 
OREGON 
PENNSYLVANIA 
RHODE ISLAND 
SOUTH CAROLINA 534 
SOUTH DAKOTA 533 
TENNESSEE $32 
TEXAS 
UTAH 
VERMONT 
VIRGINIA 
WASHINGTON = $47 
WEST VIRGINIA = 699 
WISCONSIN $50 


WYOMING $49 
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Workmen’s Compensation 


The year 1961 marked 50 years of state programs for work- 
men’s compensation. On August 31 the AFL-CIO reported to 
President Kennedy at White House cerernonies commemorating 
the occasion that state governments have failed to enact the 
necessary legislation or to provide the administrative supervi- 
sion necessary to assure hundreds of thousands of occupationally 
injured workers the medical care and the related benefits needed 
for rehabilitation and re-employment. 

During the past two years, the state central bodies of the 
AFL-CIO have sought workmen’s compensation coverage for all 
occupationally injured. They have consistently supported legis- 
lation to assure prompt and adequate payment of indemnity 
benefits. They have urged administration of the compensation 
laws with a minimum of litigation. They have participated in 
conferences and have supported legislation to provide full medi- 
cal care, including rehabilitation and vocational re-training when 
necessary. They have sought these at a minimum cost to em- 
ployers and to society. 

All 50 state legislatures have been in session since the last con- 
vention. In 1960 nine states improved the indemnity benefits 
provided by their workmen’s compensation acts. In 1961 38 
states amended their workmen’s compensation acts and Con- 
gress amended the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Com- 
pensation Act. But only 16 states improved their weekly 


indemnity benefits. 
Medical Care Allowances 


The most significant improvement made in 1961 was the in- 
creased allowances for medical care. Medical care costs now 
constitute one-third of all benefit costs. It is now possible for all 
states to assure full payment of medical care without substan- 
tially increasing workmen’s compensation rates. Only when 
complete coverage of medical care costs is assured, can rehabili- 
tation of the seriously injured worker become a reality. 

One state (Maine) adopted a program of rehabilitation and 
maintenance benefits in 1961. Twenty-six states still make no 
statutory provision for the rehabilitation of injured workers. 

Nevada, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Puerto Rico, Washing- 
ton and Wyoming have exclusive funds for the insurance of 
workmen’s compensation liability. The remaining 44 states per- 
mit employers to self-insure, to insure with a private carrier or 
in some jurisdictions to insure with a competitive state fund. 

In these 44 jurisdictions, administration of workmen’s com- 
pensation is, for all practical purposes, delegated to private cor- 
porations. Few states have adequate staffs to assure prompt 
payment of benefits, to advise injured families of the benefits 
provided under the act, or to see that the assured benefits are 
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in fact paid. Studies in New Jersey and the experience in West 
Virginia clearly indicate the necessity for close supervision of 
administrative procedures in workmen’s compensation. 

Two studies made since the last convention clearly indicate 
the need for medical supervision of seriously injured workers. 
If rehabilitation is to become an effective part of workmen’s 
compensation, medical supervision will have to become an effec- 
tive division of the administrative agency. With the exception 
of Nevada and Puerto Rico, and to a limited extent in West Vir- 
ginia, no state has an effective medical supervision program. 

Adversary proceedings continue to increase. In West Virginia 
each local union contributes with its per capita an amount budg- 
eted for operation of an insurance department within the state 
AFL-CIO. The insurance department reviews the workmen’s 
compensation cases of all members of local unions affiliated with 
the state central body and when necessary, and upon request, 
provides legal counsel without cost to the member in contro- 
verted cases. Recently the Committee on Legal Ethics of the 
West Virginia State Bar, a state-created agency that is em- 
powered to discipline lawyers whom it finds guilty of unethical 
conduct, has advised the counsel of the West Virginia State 
AFL-CIO that he may complete the cases which he has started 
but he is warned not to accept any new ones. In Missouri the 
Supreme Court has held that a union representative may not 
represent an injured workman even within the administrative 
procedures of the operation of the act. Increasing litigation in 
all states builds an insurmountable barrier to successful rehabili- 
tation. 


Struggle in Oregon 


During the past two years the exclusive state fund of Oregon 
has been under heavy attack. The insurance carriers employed 
a full-time lobbyist to convince the state legislature to put an 
end to the exclusive jurisdiction of the state industrial fund in 
insuring workmen’s compensation liability. The proposed legis- 
lation was adopted in the Senate and only through the effective 
efforts of the Oregon AFL-CIO was the legislation blocked in the 
House of Representatives. The battle will continue; other state 
funds will be under attack. It is a tragic commentary that after 
50 years of workmen’s compensation, state legislatures need to 
be told again and again that the purpose of workmen’s com- 
pensation is to provide benefits to the injured workman rather 
than a livelihood for attorneys and profits for the insurance 
industry. 

Recently in Alaska the insurance carriers advised the legis- 
lature in their rate-making process that approximately 40 cents 
of every premium dollar must be reserved for administration by 
the insurance carriers of workmen’s compensation. State funds 
as a whole have successfully administered their workmen’s com- 
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pensation programs and at the same time paid out approximately 
90 cents of every dollar of premium to workers injured on the 
job. Moreover on the whole, the exclusive state funds pay bene- 
fits more promptly, provide better assurance that the benefits 
due will be paid, and operate will less litigation. Washington, 
Oregon, Nevada, Puerto Rico, Ohio have more effective rehabili- 
tation programs for all injured workers than will be found in 
states insured by private carriers. The soundness of the basic 
AFL-CIO policy in support of state funds is demonstrated, for 
all practical purposes, over each passing year. 

Since most states delegate the authority of administering 
workmen’s compensation to private corporations, the necessity 
for agency supervision of benefit payments and medical care be- 
comes most important. The state agency should not be permitted 
to abdicate its responsibility. The supervision of uncontested 
claims is as important as the expeditious handling of contro- 
verted claims. 

Workmen’s compensation programs are a major responsibility 
of state central bodies. No other organizations have shown 
either the enlightened or sustained interest in our country’s 


oldest social insurance. 
Atomic Workmen’s Compensation 


On January 3, 1961, Rep. Herbert Zelenko (D-N.Y.) intro- 
duced H.R. 1267, to provide compensation for disability or death 
resulting from injury to employes in occupations which expose 
employes to radioactive material, and for other purposes. The 
bill was referred to the House Committee on Education and La- 
bor. The committee held no hearings on the bill during the first 
session of the 87th Congress. 


Health and Welfare 


AFL-CIO policy on health and medical care is based on the 
premise that the benefits of modern American medicine should 
be available to every man, woman and child in the nation. 

Scientific medicine has, in recent years, made enormous strides. 
Yet, as President Kennedy said in his health message to the 
Congress, “the dramatic results of new medicines and new 
methods—opening the way to a fuller and more useful life—are 
too often beyond the reach of those who need them most.” 

Among the obstacles that put modern medicine “beyond the 
reach” of many are (1) inadequate arrangements for financing 
needed care, (2) a scarcity of professional personnel, (3) a lack 
of necessary physical facilities, and (4) the poor organization of 
health services. These obstacles must be overcome. Toward this 
end action is needed on the legislative front, on the collective 
bargaining front, and through voluntary community organiza- 


tion. 
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Health Legislation 


The health care available to the American people can be vastly 
improved through the use of the powers and resources of the 
federal government to provide for financing of health care for 
the aged, to improve the organization of health services, to assist 
in the financing of necessary health facilities and to increase 
the supply of professional health personnel. 

The first session of the 87th Congress took a significant step 
toward the improvement of community health services and 
facilities in passing H.R. 4998 (S. 1071), introduced by Senator 
Lister Hill (D-Ala.) and Representative Oren Harris (D-Ark.). 
This legislation was piloted through the Congress most ably by 
its two sponsors. 

The Community Health Services and Facilities Act of 1961, 
signed into law by the President on Oct. 5, 1961, (P.L. 395) 
provides for an increase in federal grants and services to 
states, to assist them in developing programs to provide out-of- 
hospital health services, particularly to the aged and chronically 
ill; it authorizes project grants to voluntary and public agencies 
for the development of new or improved methods of providing 
health services outside of hospitals; it amends the Hill-Burton 
Hospital and Medical Facilities Construction program by doubl- 
ing the amount of federal funds for the construction of nursing 
homes and increasing the authorization for research in the effec- 
tive utilization of health facilities; and the health research 
facilities construction program is extended and expanded. 

The AFL-CIO strongly supported this bill from the time of its 
introduction in the belief that each of these programs would be 
a major contribution toward our goal that the best of modern 
medical care should be available to all. The AFL-CIO was the 
only organization which testified on behalf of the consuming 
public at the hearings on this bill. 

In addition to supporting this legislation as introduced, the 
AFL-CIO sought to amend the bill to provide for federal loans 
to non-profit direct service health plans for the construction of 
necessary facilities. The bill was not so amended, but a major 
effort in support of legislation providing for such loans is indi- 
cated in the second session of the 87th Congress. Bills incorpo- 
rating this provision have been introduced by Senator Hubert H. 
Humphrey (D-Minn.) (S. 1158) and Representative George M. 
Rhodes (D-Pa.) (H.R. 5887). 

The need for legislation to provide loans for comprehensive 
medical care plans is receiving increased recognition as it be- 
comes more apparent that high quality medical care can be made 
most readily available to workers and their families through a 
substantial expansion in comprehensive direct service health 
plans based on group practice. Such plans have been developed 
in response to new developments in medical science which have 
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made medical practice more complex and medical care more ex- 
pensive. Comprehensive health plans eliminate the economic 
barriers to needed care through complete prepayment; instead 
of the prevalent emphasis on in-hospital benefits, care is directed 
toward the prevention and early detection of disease. Medical 
services are provided by family physicians and specialists work- 
ing as a team. The combination of comprehensive prepayment 
with the group practice of medicine provides the setting in 
which high quality care can be rendered at premiums that work- 
ing people can afford to pay and can budget for. 

One of the major obstacles to the establishment and spread of 
such plans is the difficulty in financing the necessary facilities. 
Low-interest federal loans to comprehensive medical care plans, 
as provided for in the Humphrey and Rhodes bills are an essen- 
tial part of a rounded program to bring the best of modern 
medicine to all Americans. 


Health Personnel 


Our doctor shortage is critical. In the face of widespread 
evidence that there are currently not enough doctors to provide 
adequate care to our present population, the doctor-patient ratio 
is steadily declining. Merely to maintain the present physician- 
population ratio, 3,750 more medical students would have to be 
graduated annually than were graduated in 1960. 

The chief barrier to any substantial increase in the supply of 
physicians is the limited capacity of the nation’s medical schools. 
Existing schools must be expanded and new schools must be 
built. Both can be done without injury to the quality of medical 
education. 

It is clear that existing sources of financial support cannot 
meet the costs of a construction and expansion program adequate 
to the nation’s needs. Federal financial aid is the only realistic 
and practical answer. 

In addition, it must be made possible for many more young 
people to meet the expenses of medical training. If the enormous 
cost of a medical education is not going to exclude promising 
young men and women from the opportunity to become physi- 
cians, then federal aid for scholarships to medical and dental 
students is an absolute necessity. 

Beginning with the First Constitutional Convention, the AFL- 
CIO has recognized the need for legislation to provide adequate 
federal assistance to schools training medical and related per- 
sonnel, in the form of grants for construction, expansion, equip- 
ment and maintenance of physical facilities, for research, for 
student scholarships, and to subsidize day-to-day operating costs. 
It has been our position that such grants should provide incen- 
tives for the establishment of new schools, and for existing 
schools to expand enrollment. 
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The Hill and Harris bills (S. 1072 and H.R. 4999), based on 
the President’s proposals for grants to medical and dental schools 
to assist in financing of planning, construction, expansion, restor- 
ation, and cost of education, and for scholarships to talented 
medical and dental students in need of financial assistance, and 
the Fogarty bills, (H.R. 27, H.R. 3276, and H.R. 3438) incorpo- 
rate these principles and objectives. Hearings on S. 1072 were 
held in the first session of the 87th Congress by the Subcommit- 
tee on Health of the Senate Committee on Labor and Public 
Welfare, under the astute leadership of Senator Hill, the bill’s 
sponsor. The AFL-CIO vigorously supported the proposal, as we 
supported a similar proposal (H.R. 6906) introduced by Repre- 
sentative John E. Fogarty (D-R.I.) in the 86th Congress. We look 
forward to House hearings on this legislation and its passage by 
both bodies early in the next session of Congress. The need for 
this legislation is so compelling, so well documented, and of such 
magnitude that further delay cannot possibly be justified. 


Health Insurance and Medical Care 


The organization and financing of personal health services have 
been the objects of more public attention and greater public 
concern over the past two years than ever before in our country’s 
history. At the same time, organized labor continues to be by 
far the most effective voice of the consumers of medical care and 
the purchasers of health insurance. We carry an immense re- 
sponsibility as we attempt to obtain higher quality medical care 
and meaningful protection against unexpected bills at the time 
of illness on behalf of our members, their families, and—indeed 
—the vast bulk of the American people. 


Financing of Medical Care 


While more than 70 percent of the population today has some 
form of health insurance, only about one-quarter of all personal 
medical care expenditures are covered by insurance. For those 
who are insured, about one-third of the family’s medical costs 
are borne by prevailing plans. The coverage of most plans is 
concentrated on hospitalization and surgery, leaving a substan- 
tial part of the medical care spectrum entirely untouched. In 
those areas where some coverage is provided, rising benefit levels 
for the most part do not keep up with ever-increasing charges. 

As labor seeks more adequate financial protection for health 
insurance dollars, major efforts are being directed toward obtain- 
ing service benefits as opposed to cash indemnity payments. 
Service benefits mean that at least certain medical expenses can 
be budgeted for and need not be met at the time of illness. Con- 
currently, when reasonable fee schedules are widely accepted by 
providers of service as payment in full, inflationary pressures on 
medical costs are lessened. 
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We are working toward an expansion in the scope of benefits 
that can be prepaid. It has become widely recognized that in- 
hospital benefits must be supplemented by prepayment for care 
in the home, the doctor’s office, and the out-patient departments 
of hospitals. Prepaid dental care is receiving increasing atten- 
tion. Prepayment for drugs, coupled with arrangements for their 
mass purchase and programs directed toward encouraging pre- 
scription by generic names is another new frontier in health 
insurance. In addition, there is mounting concern with finding 
ways to prepay necessary care for mental illness, both in and out 
of the hospital. 

Efforts are underway to broaden the scope of coverage to those 
who have largely been left untouched by the growth of voluntary 
insurance—the aged and disabled, the unemployed, and the em- 
ployees of small employers. This can be achieved in part by 
legislation, and in part through collective bargaining. 

Among the basic problems in health insurance that remain un- 
resolved is that of rate-setting. The rates of more and more 
groups are being determined on the basis of the risks of that 
group alone, with the result that the groups with greater 
medical care needs, which are most frequently also the groups 
with fewer financial resources, are forced to pay higher and 
higher rates for any health insurance protection. It may be that 
only legislation requiring insurance companies as well as non- 
profit prepayment plans to engage in a certain amount of risk 
pooling can effectively avert a situation where adequate health 
insurance is within the financial reach of only the more fortun- 
ate groups. 

The new evidence that has accumulated since our last conven- 
tion has again added weight to our conviction that the greatest 
promise to the consumer of obtaining meaningful protection 
from health and welfare dollars lies in the vastly expanded 
availability of comprehensive direct service plans. Through these 
plans, utilizing selected physicians practicing in groups, our 
members and their families receive the financial protection as 
well as the health protection they seek, at premium rates which 
are competitive with other plans offering considerably less cover- 
age. Direct service plans can function so effectively because they 
operate in a framework of medical practice that is rationally 
organized and financed. 


Organization of Health Services 


Ten years ago President Truman’s Commission on the Health 
Needs of the Nation concluded that “the genius for organization, 
so characteristic of American life in general, is conspicuous in 
health services by its absence.” This is as true today as it was 
then. Small community and rural hospitals continue to be iso- 
lated from the main stream of medical developments. The staffs 
of urban medical centers and their students are still largely 
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separated from the everyday practice and problems of medical 
care. The time of professional health personnel continues to be 
used ineffectively and wastefully. Increasingly expensive equip- 
ment continues to be utilized inefficiently. Public health services 
are still not focused on many of our most urgent health problems. 
The vast majority of Americans continue to receive medical care 
which is fragmented, sporadic, and uncoordinated. 

It becomes clearer daily that we cannot assure our members 
and their families of real protection in return for the funds ex- 
pended on health plans without concerning ourselves with the 
organization of health services. 

Our efforts in this area are manifold. 

We are attempting to encourage the growth of group practice. 
Progress in medical science has made medical practice much 
more complicated. Fifty years ago it was possible for one doctor 
to encompass all the knowledge that was then available. Alone, 
he could provide the best known treatment for all kinds of 
diseases and conditions. This is no longer true. And that is why 
so many doctors have become specialists. The development of 
group practice has met these new necessities of modern medical 
care. In a medical: group, family doctors and all the major 
specialists work together as a team. The patient benefits by 
being able to go to one place where his health is comprehensively 
managed instead of his having to go all over town from family 
physician to specialist to X-ray man, etc. In group practice each 
doctor does what he is trained to do best. There is the most 
striking agreement among authorities in the health field on the 
potential that group practice holds for better health care. 

We also believe that the modern hospital must expand its role 
to function as a community health center. Coordinated commun- 
ity planning, to utilize most effectively scarce and expensive re- 
sources, is essential toward this end. 

There is great promise in the possibility of working out some 
effective relationship between medical education and medical 
care plans. The needs of medical schools to expose their students 
to more of the problems of providing personalized medical care, 
and their increasing need for teaching material, might well be 
met in ways which could serve the needs of prepayment plans 
for institutional connections to raise the quality of care that is 
provided. 

It is a matter of considerable regret that our aspirations to- 
ward making high quality medical care readily available to our 
members and their families are frequently frustrated by the rep- 
resentatives of those with whom we should be most firmly allied 
in this endeavor. 

The frequent anti-social positions taken by the American 
Medical Association are having the effect of slowing down signifi- 
cant progress in the financing and organization of medical care. 
In addition, however, we are most concerned that the AMA’s 
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activities in the social and economic realm are resulting in a 
shift among physicians away from their concept of themselves as 
professionals, and toward an increasing emphasis on the business 
aspects of medical practice. Only physicians themselves can take 
the needed action to reverse this trend. Dedicated physicians 
who put scientific progress and their increased ability to heal the 
sick above purely economic considerations have a right to expect, 
and will receive, substantial support from labor and from the 
general public in their efforts to be heard. 
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Education 


The wide gap between school facilities and the educational 
needs of the country continues to be one of the most crucial 
problems facing America. There have been few legislative 
failures so damaging to the future of America as the refusal of 
Congress to take any substantial steps toward a program of 
federal aid for education. 

Our school-age population has been growing rapidly and the 
peak is nowhere near. By the fall term of 1961, 49.3 million 
children have crowded into the nation’s public and private 
schools. This is 10 million more than were enrolled in the schools 
only five years previously. During the past decade the school age 
population grew twice as rapidly as did the total population. 
Each year the increase continues, and in 1961, school enrollment 
is 1,400,000 over that of the previous year. 

Localities and states have made substantial efforts to keep 
up with the growing educational need, but despite all that they 
have done, the schools have not been able to meet the demands 
placed upon them by the swelling ranks of school age children. 

During the school year 1959-60 there were 1,800,000 more 
pupils enrolled in public schools than could be handled by the 
normal capacity of the existing classrooms. An additional 
142,000 classrooms were needed to meet these needs, 66,141 to 
meet excess enrollment, and 76,000 to replace obsolete and un- 
safe facilities presently being used. 

Less than half this number of additional classrooms had been 
scheduled for completion by the opening of the fall, 1961 semes- 
ter, when the need was multiplied by the further addition of 
another 1,400,000 pupils enrolled in schools. 

In short, America not only has an educational crisis, but, 
despite the best efforts of the states and the communities to the 
contrary, the crisis gets worse each year rather than better. 
Classrooms are not being built as fast as old ones become obso- 
lete and unuseable. 
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The public attention which has been focused upon school 
problems, in considerable measure because of the efforts of 
organized labor in this direction, has had the effect of gradually 
raising teachers’ salaries. The most recent figures of the United 
States Office of Education indicate that teachers salaries rose 
from an average of $4,702 a year in 1957-58 to $5,135 a year in 
1959-60. This is still far below the $9,476 which the University 
of California’s Heller Committee recommended as a minimum 
family budget for a “junior professional” worker and even be- 
low the $6,637 which the committee recommended as a minimum 
family budget for a wage earner in industry. 

Teachers’ salaries, even with the improvements of recent 
years, are far from high enough to attract promising young 
people into the teaching profession. The present shortage of 
teachers has been estimated to be as high as 250,000. A survey 
of the United States Office of Education indicates that each year 
more than 10 percent of the public school teachers leave the 
teaching profession altogether. In large part, the shortage has 
been met by the use of teachers with substandard certificates. 
During the 1960-61 school year, 91,500 teachers in the schools 
had failed to meet the legally established requirements for a 
teaching certificate. Admittedly many of these were dedicated 
teachers, but they needed at the minimum additional education 
courses to qualify for certification. 

School facilities would be strained even more if it were not for 
the tragic fact that 35 percent of the boys and girls enrolled in 
school in the United States drop out before graduation from 
high school. One third of these quit school before completing 
the eighth grade. At current levels, 7.5 million of the new young 
workers entering the labor market during the 1960’s will be 
“drop-outs.” Most of these “drop-outs” could do good work in 
school and they should be encouraged to continue their education. 
Otherwise, they will get the lowest level jobs and they will be 
most subject to unemployment, especially as technological change 
places ever greater premiums upon skilled manpower. One of 
the urgent needs in the schools is a program of guidance and 
counseling attuned to today’s world, able to help these young 
people find their place in school and become better fitted for 
employment in the world of the future. 

Too few teachers, too few classrooms and too many students 
for the facilities to handle. This is the story of nublic education 
today even more than it has been in past years. 

Much the same situation is true of education at the college 
level. A record enrollment of 4,300,000 has been reported by insti- 
tutions of higher education for fall, 1961. By 1971 enrollment is 
expected to further increase to more than 6,000,000. These ranks 
would be swollen even more were it not that many of the best 
qualified high school graduates are financially unable to go to 
college. Independent studies show that as many as 100,000 of 
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the top 25 percent of each year’s high school graduating classes 
do not go on to college because of financial problems. The costs 
of college education have increased sharply during recent years. 
The annual cost of attending a state university today exceeds 
$1,700 as compared to $750 in 1940. 

One way of bringing the cost of higher education within the 
range of workers’ children is to encourage the junior colleges 
and the community colleges. By enabling students to live at 
home, these institutions make it possible for many young people 
to attend college who could not otherwise afford to even if they 
were to receive a tuition scholarship. 

At the graduate level, the U. S. Office of Education estimates 
that universities could have handled 20,000 more candidates for 
doctoral degrees had financial support been available. Brain- 
power is America’s most valuable resource, but it is being as 
heedlessly wasted today as we once wasted our water and our 
forests. 


Federal Aid to Education 


Considering the growing seriousness of the educational crisis 
from kindergarten to graduate school, the failure of Congress 
to act upon federal aid to education is a source of dismay. Educa- 
tion is a national problem and it cannot be solved locally. Some 
states, having a higher per capita income, have more money to 
spend on education than others. Many of the states which spend 
the least on their schools actually lead the nation in the per- 
centage of their income spent on education. Minnesota and 
Illinois, for example, both spend about the same amount per 
pupil, $404 for Minnesota and $402 for Illinois. But to accom- 
plish this, Minnesota spends 4.1 percent of its totai personal 
income for schools whereas Illinois spends only 2.2 percent of its 
income for schools. The State of Washington spends 5.4 percent 
of its income for education, but this only results in an expendi- 
ture of $393 per pupil. New Jersey needs to spend only 2.9 per- 
cent of its income for education in order to spend $497 per pupil. 
It is apparent that inequalities in educational opportunity result 
not so much from lack of effort as from the inequality of income 
between the states. 

Federal aid would help level these differences between the 
states. What is more, since federal revenue is derived primarily 
through the income tax, federal aid would insure that education 
would be paid for by those best able to do so. This is in fact the 
key to much of the opposition to federal aid. The Chamber of 
Commerce and its allies would prefer io see schools financed by 
low and middle income groups who are the victims of state and 
local sales and property taxes. 

An especially urgent need for federal aid is that of the children 
of migratory workers. These children, travelling from state to 
state as their parents follow the harvest seasons, have the high- 
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est rate of illiteracy of any group in the nation. Their educational 
needs are uniquely a responsibility of the federal government. 


1960 Record 


During the 1960 session in Congress a major effort was made 
to pass legislation for federal grants to the states for school 
construction and/or teachers’ salaries. Sidetracking an $11.4 
billion 4-year program sponsored by Sen. James E. Murray 
(D-Mont.) and Rep. Lee Metcalf (D-Mont.), which was blocked 
in the House Rules Committee, liberals in both houses sought 
more modest legislation. The Senate approved S. 8 introduced 
by Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), a bill establishing a 2-year 
program for school construction only. Before passage, however, 
the Senate adopted the Clark (D-Pa.)-Monroney (D-Okla.) 
amendment making appropriations available for either school 
construction or teachers’ salaries or both. The amendment was 
adopted by a vote of 54 to 35. In the House, a bill offered by 
Rep. Frank Thompson (D-N.J.) providing $325,000,000 for each 
of three years for school construction was brought to the floor. 
After amending the bill to prohibit grants to schools not in 
compliance with the Supreme Court’s desegregation decision, a 
maneuver which had killed earlier school aid bills, the House 
passed the bill by a vote of 206 to 189. The Rules Committee, 
however, voted against sending the bill to conference and federal 
school aid was thus killed for the 86th Congress. 


1961 Actions 


In 1961 President Kennedy recommended a 3-year $2.2 billion 
program of aid for school construction and/or teachers’ salaries. 
As part of the same proposal, the President recommended ex- 
tension of the impacted areas aid program at about half the 
current rates. The Administration bills were introduced by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (D-Ore.), S. 1021 and Rep. Frank Thompson, 
H.R. 4970. The Senate, acting first, approved a $2.8 billion bill 
which extended impacted areas aid at current levels. The roll 
call vote was 40 to 34. In the House a modified version of the 
President’s program was indefinitely postponed by the House 
Rules Committee. Late in August, Thompson introduced H.R. 
8890, a compromise proposal backed by the Administration which 
would have provided a 1-year $325 million school construction 
program, a l-year extension of the student loan provisions of 
the National Defense Education Act and a 1-year extension of 
impacted areas program. 

When this issue was brought to the floor on Calendar Wednes- 
day (a maneuver to bypass the Rules Committee), the House by 
a vote of 170 to 242 refused to even consider the bill. At least 
part of the reason for this defeat was that the bill had been so 
sharply compromised that none of the groups interested in it 
were satisfied with it. Having sidetracked general aid to schools, 
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the Congress passed H.R. 9000, a 2-year extension of federally 
~ areas school aid and the National Defense Education 

. 

A second priority presidential request was to extend and ex- 
pand the National Defense Education Act. Under this 1958 
law, the government provides loans for college students, graduate 
fellowships and other aids to encourage better instruction in 
science, mathematics and foreign languages. The President 
urged that the number of fellowships be increased and that 
physical fitness be added to the areas of instruction having na- 
tional defense importance. The President’s recommendations 
were introduced by Sen. Lister Hill (D-Ala.), S. 1726 and Rep. 
Cleveland Bailey (D-W. Va.), H.R. 6774. Legislation was re- 
ported in both Houses but the House Rules Committee indefi- 
nitely postponed the House bill. 

A third presidential request was to establish a $2.8 billion 
5-year program of loans to colleges for construction of dormi- 
tories and academic facilities and a 4-year program of federal 
scholarships to aid 212,500 prospective college students. This 
bill, the proposed College Academic Facilities and Scholarship 
Act, was introduced by Rep. Edith Green (D-Ore.), H.R. 5266 
and Sen. Hill, S. 1241. The bills were reported in both Houses 
but the House Rules Committee also indefinitely postponed this 
House bill. 

The effort to provide adequate support for the schools is not 
dead. What has not been accomplished in 1961 remains to be 
accomplished in 1962 and the years ahead. The education of our 
young people is a national as well as a local responsibility. This 
simple fact needs to be recognized through a comprehensive 
program of federal aid to schools. Teachers’ salaries need to be 
raised to a level commensurate with their training and their 
responsibilities. Obsolete schools need to be replaced and new 
ones built to meet the requirements of our ever expanding young 
population. Federal aid should include a system of scholarships 
for qualified college students, with no restrictions on their field 
of study. Special attention in a federal aid program should be 
directed to the community colleges and to the junior colleges 
which can do much to bring higher education within the means of 
workers’ children. Organized labor will continue to press for 
such a program until it has become a reality. 


AFL-CIO Scholarship Program 


As an evidence of its belief in a nationwide federal scholarship 
program for college students and as a way of encouraging affili- 
ated organizations to establish scholarship programs, the AFL- 
CIO initiated its own scholarship program in 1959. Each year 
six four-year scholarships are awarded to high school students of 
exceptional ability, in cooperation with the National Merit 
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Under the plan, the country is divided into three zones, two 
scholarships being awarded in each: one for the child of a 
member of an affiliated union and the other unrestricted. Scholar- 
ship winners may take any course they desire at any accredited 
college or university in the United States. To date eighteen of 
these four-year scholarships have been awarded. 


Apprenticeship 


America is in the midst of a technological revolution which is 
as sweeping in its effects as was the industrial revolution of the 
nineteenth century. Automation has become one of the facts of 
industrial life. Machines which once displaced men are now 
being displaced by newer machines. Travel in space has become 
a reality. Technological achievements which were only dreams 
a few years ago are commonplace today. 

New technology requires a tremendous reservoir of skilled 
workers. All of the studies which have been made of our nation’s 
future manpower needs indicate that there will be a growing 
demand for skilled workers and that there will be fewer and 
fewer job opportunities for unskilled workers. 

Apprenticeship training remains the surest way to meet these 
demands. And yet, apprenticeship programs continue to lag. In 
January 1958, there were 186,406 apprentices registered in all 
trades. By the end of the year, this number had dropped to 
177,695. And by December 1960, the number of registered ap- 
prentices had further dropped to 161,128. Altogether this repre- 
sents a loss of 15 percent over a period of three years. 

We must do a great deal more to promote apprentice training 
if our supply of skilled manpower is to keep pace with growing 
technological demands. According to a forecast of the United 
States Department of Labor, 29,000,000 new workers will be 
entering the labor force during the 1960’s. At present rates few 
of them will have been touched by apprentice training programs. 
Yet there will be a need for 5 million new skilled workers by 
1970. To meet this goal there should now be, at a conservative 
estimate, about 500,000 apprentices. This is more than three 
times the number of apprentices that are actually registered at 
the present time. Unless we are successful in meeting the need 
there is an ever present danger that manpower training will be 
undertaken in other ways that will have the effect of debasing 
the craft standards which we have established. 

Unions must continue their efforts to extend and improve ap- 
prenticeship programs. They must watch closely the changing 
demands for skills. They will need to work unsparingly on joint 
apprenticeship committees to improve the quality of the class- 
room instruction and the on-the-job training in an effort, to 
make apprenticeship more fruitful and attractive. 

Especially, employers must be made to accept a greater sense 
of responsibility for the training of apprentices. Some em- 
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ployers have cooperated in an admirable way. But far too many 
of them, instead of training skilled workers, are satisfied to meet 
their needs by pirating away the young workers trained by 
others. The U. S. Department of Labor reports that at least 80 
percent of the establishments that should have apprentice pro- 
grams do not. Their shortsightedness may very well cost the 
nation a heavy price. 

Along with their efforts to improve apprenticeship training, 
unions have given much attention to the related problems of 
improving the technological knowledge and skill of their jour- 
neymen. Many older workers have developed specific skills 
which have become obsolete in present day industry. They may 
therefore be working considerably below their real skill or they 
may be unemployed altogether. Retraining of these workers can 
provide the nation with an additional reservoir of valuable 
skilled manpower. President George Meany, testifying before 
the House Subcommittee on Unemployment and the Impact of 
Automation, expressed the support of the AFL-CIO for a com- 
prehensive nationwide program of retraining for unemployed 
workers whose skills have become obsolete and for upgrading 
the skills of the labor force generally. Legislation designed to 
facilitate such a program was unfortunately among the casual- 
ties of the House Rules Committee which prevented the matter 
from reaching the floor of Congress for a vote. 

In other testimony before the House Subcommittee on Labor, 
President Meany reiterated organized labor’s opposition to racial 
discrimination in apprenticeship and vocational training pro- 
grams. He detailed a number of examples of vigorous union 
action to provide equal opportunity for all in apprenticeship 
training. 

A national effort, involving the cooperation with labor of the 
schools, the employers, and the government is needed to attract 
qualified young workers to apprenticeship programs and to en- 
sure that the training in these programs is soundly structured 
in terms of the skilled manpower needs of modern technology. 


Vocational Education 


Organized labor has long played an active role in the support 
of vocational education as an adjunct of our public school sys- 
tem. The Smith-Hughes Act of 1917 and the George-Barden Act 
of 1946, which together provide the basis of our present system 
of public vocational education, were both passed with the active 
support of organized labor. 

It was recognized from the very beginning that publicly sup- 
ported vocational education must be a supplement to apprentice 
training and not a substitute for it. It would be folly to suppose 
that a vocational course in school could in itself produce workers 
with skills comparable to those developed by apprentices through 
on-the-job and classroom training. 
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The purposes of vocational education can be best served if 
trade unions are represented on advisory committees in their 
states and localities. Union members of these advisory commit- 
tees should be alert to make certain that vocational programs do 
not invade the areas of apprenticeship training. Vocational ed- 
ucation should be broadly conceived so as to develop an adequate 
background upon which subsequent specialized training may be 
based. Vocational schools can be of great value through provid- 
ing the related classroom instruction which is an important ad- 
junct of on-the-job apprentice training. 

A special problem in the area of vocational education has been 
posed by the growing use of the term “technician” in industry. 
The term is a troublesome one and there is in fact no generally 
accepted understanding of precisely what a technician is, what 
he does, or how he differs from a journeyman. 

This problem has been brought into sharp focus by the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act, passed originally in 1958 and ex- 
tended without changes in 1961. In general organized labor has 
supported this bill, especially in its provision of loans to enable 
young people to attend college. However, one section of the bill 
provides funds to support area vocation training, but the lan- 
guage of the bill has been interpreted as limiting these funds to 
the training of “technicians.” 

Discussion of “technicians” usually begins with a statement 
about the need for greater skill in modern industry, but when 
the training of technicians is spelled out, it soon becomes appa- 
rent that their training involves less time than that which ap- 
prentices devote to learning their craft. Training of technicians 
usually involves two years of schooling as opposed to the four 
or five years which the apprentice devotes to learning his skills. 
The whole concept of “technician training” therefore threatens 
to replace skilled workers with people who theoretically are more 
highly trained but who in fact have not received as much train- 
ing as the journeymen they displace. 

At the same time, under the interpretation which has been 
placed upon the bill, the federal funds provided cannot be used 
to up-grade the skills of those who are already in the trades. 

The AFL-CIO supported changes in the act which would have 
clarified the right to use area training funds to train skilled 
workers. Since the bill was passed without change, we feel that 
the same ends can be obtained by intelligent interpretation of 
the present provisions, and we will urge such interpretations 
re the United States Department of Health, Education and 

elfare. 


Community Services 


During the past two years, the AFL-CIO continued to make 
substantial progress in the area of community service. Commu- 
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nity service activities are now the rule rather than the exception 
in the trade union movement. 

Labor’s identification with the health and welfare of the total 
community has resulted in immeasurable benefits not only to all 
union members but to all citizens as well. 

The goal of a community which has become fully representa- 
tive of all the people and fully responsive to the people’s needs 
has not been reached, but long strides have been made in that 
direction. 

This progress reflects the conviction shared by most AFL-CIO 
affiliates that the union is more than a union, that it is, in fact, 
also a community organization, and that the union member is 
first and foremost a citizen of his community with all the rights 
and responsibilities of citizenship. 

The extension of union activities beyond the plant gates into 
the community as a whole is a dynamic expression of this point 
of view in more concrete terms. 


1960-61 Program Priorities 


Specifically, Community Services initiated a number of new 
programs during 1960 and 1961 while, at the same time, it con- 
tinued to promote and develop its ongoing programs. 

In 1960 Community Services established blood banking as a 
priority program. Aware of the need for a comprehensive na- 
tional voluntary nonprofit blood program, Community Services 
entered into a formal agreement with the American National 
Red Cross. 

This memorandum of understanding, which was distributed 
widely among all AFL-CIO affiliates and Red Cross chapters, 
establishes several important principles including blood reci- 
procity on a 1-for-1 basis, the availability of blood and blood 
derivates without cost for the blood itself and a pledge against 
the segregation of blood along racial lines. 

In an effort to further promote this priority program, Com- 
munity Services conferred with a number of other organizations, 
including the Joint Blood Council and the American Association 
of Blood Banks. In addition, late in 1960 and early in 1961, 
AFL-CIO Community Service Activities conducted seven re- 
gional workshops on blood banking in Westbury, South Bend, 
Lansing, Hershey, St. Louis, San Francisco and Atlanta. 

Community leadership was the priority program in 1961. This 
program was developed in recognition of our need for greater 
skills, new techniques and more precise tools for community par- 
ticipation and leadership. In this connection, the first national 
labor conference on community leadership was conducted by 
AFL-CIO Community Services this Spring in Atlantic City. This 
followed seven regional Community Services training confer- 
ences held earlier this year. Some of the country’s outstanding 
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authorities in leadership training participated, and the proceed- 
ings of the national conference as well as other materials pub- 
lished in this connection now constitute the text books and source 
materials for similar training sessions on a state-wide or city- 
wide basis. Such leadership training sessions were already con- 
ducted by Community Services in Indiana, Michigan, Pennsy]- 
vania, Milwaukee and New Orleans. 

Still another priority program this year is rehabilitation. 
Labor has always shown concern for the disabled. Our fight for 
adequate workmen’s compensation laws is a case in point, but 
labor has not participated too actively in community rehabilita- 
tion programs for the physically, emotionally and mentally dis- 
abled. Early in 1960, the Executive Council adopted a statement 
outlining “A Labor Program for Rehabilitation” as recom- 
mended by the Committee on Community Services. This policy 
declaration is now being implemented by Community Services 
in many ways through workshops, conferences, materials, labor 
representation and participation on community rehabilitation 
committees, studies, etc. Already, Community Services helped 
to organize and participated in the National Conference on Re- 
habilitation held last year in Atlantic City and in several re- 
gional conferences held this year in Providence, Minneapolis, 
Seattle, Columbus and Newark. Here we participated along with 
other groups including the National Institutes on Rehabilitation 
and Labor Health Services, the National Rehabilitation Associa- 
tion, the Group Health Association, the U.S. Office of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, the United Mine Workers and others. In addi- 
tion, Community Services established a working relationship 
with the U.S. Committee of the International Society for Re- 
habilitation of the Disabled. Of special help in developing this 
program and in encouraging labor participation in community 
rehabilitation activities is the AFL-CIO Community Service 
pamphlet entitled “The Seventeen Million” published this year. 
Labor this year, too, has initiated and participated actively in 
rehabilitation programs in many communities, including Minne- 
sota, New Jersey, Des Moines, Dayton, Youngstown and New 
York City. 


Welfare Programs 


These three priority programs have been given special empha- 
sis during the past two years, but the nine other priority pro- 
grams adopted by Community Services during the past five years 
have not been neglected. On the contrary, much work has been 
done since the last AFL-CIO Convention in developing relief 
programs for the unemployed, including adequate public assist- 
ance and surplus food program. Here, Community Services took 
an active part in opposition to the so-called Newburgh plan and 
issued an evaluation of this 13-point program which was dis- 
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tributed and used widely in public welfare departments, social 
service agencies and schools of social work as well as trade 
unions. Community Services also completed a study of the eligi- 
bility requirements and standards governing the distribution of 
surplus foods, state by state. This study showed the need for 
liberalizing eligibility requirements and for developing uniform 
standards. 

In addition to helping meet the needs of the unemployed and 
other distressed people, Community Services continued to press 
for labor representation on hospital boards and other community 
health and welfare agencies; for mass anti-polio vaccination pro- 
grams; for the allocation of one percent of united fund and 
community chest goals for scholarships for social work students; 
for the fluoridation of community water supplies; for community 
health education; and for the establishment of a National Health 
Fund or a federation of voluntary national health agencies for 
purposes of raising funds once a year for all, allocating these 
funds on the basis of relative needs, coordinating basic medical 
research, conserving volunteer manpower and developing effec- 
tive liaison with governmental and inter-governmental health 
research programs. This proposal is, perhaps, one step forward 
as a result of a study and recommendations released several 
months ago by a Rockefeller Foundation ad hoc committee on 
voluntary health and welfare which was highly critical of con- 
fusion, lack of cooperation and coordination in this area. 

Community Service continued also with two more priority 
programs initiated in 1959, consumer counselling and pre-retire- 
ment counselling. 

Experimental projects in pre-retirement counselling were con- 
ducted late in 1960 in Baltimore and Philadelphia, and consumer 
information classes and conferences have been held during the 
past two years in 47 communities, including New York, Los 
Angeles, Lansing, Phoenix, Duluth, Columbus, ete. Consumer 
counselling was featured also at regional workshops in 1960 
and at the national Community Service conference in New York 
in 1960. A pamphlet on consumer counselling, in both English 
and Spanish editions, was printed and thousands of copies sold. 
As a result of this program, many unions and communities have 
become aware of the need for information, legislation and law 
enforcement in this important area. 


Many of these programs were discussed before AFL-CIO ac- 
tion with the National Advisory Council of the AFL-CIO Com- 
munity Services Committee. “A Labor Program for Rehabilita- 
tion,” which became AFL-CIO policy when the Executive Council 
adopted it on February 15, 1960, was originally approved by 
the National Advisory Council on December 4, 1958 and by the 
Committee on Community Services on May 25, 1959. This is 
an example of the great care taken in developing policies and 
programs which may have some impact upon unions, agencies 
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and the community at large. The National Advisory Council 
has been very helpful in this respect. This year the Council has 
been working with CSA staff on such statements as how can 
social welfare agencies work with organized labor, labor repre- 
sentation on social agency boards and the role of labor in or- 
ganized community recreation. 

During the two years, Community Services continued to carry 
on its basic responsibilities in the areas of strike assistance, 
disaster service, union counselling, fund-raising, agency relations 
and many other activities which are a vital part of its continu- 
ing programs. 


Aid for Cuban Refugees 


Late in 1960 Community Services established an office in 
Miami for the purpose of assisting the Cuban refugees on prob- 
lems relating to employment, union affiliation and community 
integration. It helped to distribute several thousand dollars 
raised by the AFL-CIO to the several operating agencies work- 
ing with the Cuban refugees. 

At the same time, Community Services initiated and coop- 
erated in campaigns to raise funds and goods-in-kind for the 
needy dispossessed sharecroppers in the so-called Tent City, 
Tennessee. 

Community Services participated actively, in cooperation with 
the Red Cross, in programs designed to help the victims of Hur- 
ricane Carla in Texas and in other less dramatic disasters. 

During the 1959-60 strike in the steel industry, Community 
Service representatives worked with the United Steelworkers of 
America and social service agencies in many communities for 
many weeks to develop effective programs of aid and assistance 
to the strikers and their families. Millions of dollars worth of 
relief, in cash, surplus food, medical care, housing, hospitaliza- 
tion, family counselling, legal aid, etc. were provided by public 
and voluntary community welfare organizations. Similar activi- 
ties were carried on in other strikes for the purpose of providing 
assistance to the needy on the basis of need regardless of the 
cause of the need. 

The Citizen Apprenticeship Program (CAP), initiated orig- 
inally by AFL-C1O Community Services in the junior high 
schools in Sharon, Pennsylvania, was extended this year in Cam- 
den, New Jersey, and Fort Wayne, Indiana. A pamphlet explain- 
ing this program, designed to educate youth in community 
responsibility—particularly in health and welfare—was distrib- 
uted to all schools, social agencies and unions throughout the 
country. A film on this subject, financed by the United Steel- 
workers of America, was released and exhibited by Community 
Services at conventions, conferences, school auditoriums, etc. 
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Puerto Rican Problems 


AFL-CIO concern for the welfare of our Puerto Rican fellow 
citizens resulted in a national Community Services conference 
on Puerto Rican problems, held early in 1960 in New York. This 
conference, which was hailed by Governor Munoz-Marin, The 
New York Times and others, dealt with public welfare, family 
and child care, youth, recreation and leisure time, housing, 
health and hospital services and consumer problems. Leaders 
of the Puerto Rican community as well as many governmental 
and voluntary agencies participated. As a result of this confer- 
ence AFL-CIO developed union counselling programs in Spanish, 
published Spanish pamphlets on family counselling, consumer 
counselling and unemployment relief and provided guidelines for 
central labor bodies and social agencies in their dealings with 
our Puerto Rican fellow citizens. 

In addition to Puerto Rico, Community Services extended its 
program for the first time this year to Hawaii and Alaska with 
field visits, and provided special field consultation to the Cana- 
dian labor movement. It also conferred with representatives of 
the Indian tribes in Arizona and the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
on problems relating to the relocation and integration of Indians 
in total community life. 

During the past two years Community Services participated 
actively in hundreds of national and local programs, projects, 
conferences, forums, etc., including the White House Conference 
on Children and Youth, the White House Conference on Aging, 
the National Conference on Social Welfare. It included develop- 
ing, in cooperation with USO, “The AFL-CIO Salute to the 
Armed Forces,” paid by a $10,000 grant voted by the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council. The union troupe for this show, which was 
organized by the American Guild of Variety Artists in consulta- 
tion with the other unions in the entertainment field, left the 
United States on Labor Day in 1960 and entertained the troups 
in Spain, North Africa, Italy, etc. This was part of an ongoing 
program of AFL-CIO-USO cooperation on behalf of the men 
and women in our armed forces. 

Continued Community Service attention to labor participation 
in local civil defense programs marked the past two years. A 
number of local conferences and workshops on civil defense were 
held and a memorandum of understanding on civil defense has 
been negotiated between the AFL-CIO Community Services 
Committee and the Social Security Administration Bureau of 
Public Assistance regarding participation in civil defense emer- 
gency welfare services. 

Anxious to improve its programs and activities in the years 
ahead, Community Services this year has initiated several stud- 
ies to find out something about the quality and extent of labor 
representation on agency boards and labor participation in com- 
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munity affairs. The first study will be made simultaneously in 
New Haven and Philadelphia. The second study, which was 
made at the request of Community Services by the Dean of the 
School of Social Work of Adelphi College, in Wilkes-Barre, will 
be released shortly. 

Still another study is underway of labor participation in fed- 
erated fund-raising. While labor has contributed more than one 
third of the $480,000,000 raised last year by united funds and 
community chests, there are some problems and questions which 
need to be probed and, if possible, solved. These problems re- 
late to voluntarism, democratic participation and fair share 
giving. 

In addition, Community Services is now conducting a study 
of the sheltered workshop in Akron, Baltimore, Boston, Bridge- 
port, Cleveland, Los Angeles, Miami, Minneapolis, Newark, New 
York, St. Louis and Washington. The purpose of this study is 
to determine the standards, wage scales, the extent of labor par- 
ticipation, sources of income, rehabilitation facilities, etc. 

In the last two years AFL-CIO Community Services in hun- 
dreds of communities across the country helped to meet human 
need in many different ways—from a pint of blood to a sick 
child to an artificial limb for a disabled worker, from building 
a new Boys’ Club to raising funds for a new hospital. This type 
of public service is described best, perhaps, in the community 
services film entitled “Our Community—USA,” released this 
year by the Phoenix, Arizona, AFL-CIO. 


Murray-Green Award 


These Community Services activities are enhanced by the 
AFL-CIO Philip Murray-William Green Award, consisting of a 
$5,000 grant and a suitably inscribed medal. It was established 
by the Executive Council to give recognition to an individual 
or organization that has made an outstanding contribution in 
the general areas of community organization, health, welfare 
and recreation. 

Late in 1959, after the third AFL-CIO convention, the award 
was presented to former President Harry S. Truman at a dinner 
in Kansas City, Mo. 

In 1960, the award was presented to Mrs. Agnes E. Meyer at 
a dinner in Washington, D. C. 

In 1962 the award will be presented to Governor Luis Munoz 
Marin at a dinner on May 3. This will be the closing dinner of 
the AFL-CIO National Conference on Community Services. 

The first three awards were presented in New York to Senator 
Herbert H. Lehman in 1956 and to Dr. Jonas E. Salk in 1957, 
and in Beverly Hills to Bob Hope in 1958. 
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Safety 


Despite a half-century of organized effort by public and private 
organizations in the United States to promote occupational health 
and safety, the American trade union movement is not satisfied 
with the results. To be sure there have been significant advances 
made, but they have not come steadily. Instead, “progress 
through tragedy” remains the best summarization of the develop- 
ment in this area. 

The time has come for persistent, positive action. For alto- 
gether too long so-called old problems have gone unresolved while 
new occupational diseases have steadily multiplied. The time has 
come for labor, management, and government to face realities 
and to act in concert. 


2d Conference on Safety and Occupational Health 


Implementing its three-pronged program on safety and oc- 
cupational health—labor management relations, trade union edu- 
cation and training and legislation—the AFL-CIO Standing Com- 
mittee on Safety and Occupational Health conducted its second 
national conference in Washington, D. C., May 10-12, 1960. 

The theme of the second conference was the occupational 
health of workers. In the judgment of the AFL-CIO Standing 
Committee, there was a positive need to focus the attention of 
the trade union movement upon the present status of occupa- 
tional health. Four specific hazards were selected—radiation, 
poisoning from chemicals and metals, industrial noise, and eye 
injuries. A survey of the present status of state programs in 
occupational health was presented. 

Radiation 

The presentation of Frank Brannigan of the Atomic Energy 
Commission staff emphasized the fact that while all radiation 
should be avoided whenever possible, exposure to radiation from 
X-rays administered by a competent physician or dentist pre- 
sented a far different problem from that associated with work- 
ing with an atomic reactor. He emphasized the need for constant 
awareness and constant protection against any degree of risk 
involved in the use of nuclear energy. 


Industrial Poisoning 
The paper of Dr. Herbert K. Abrams, a consultant to the Inter- 
national Chemical Workers, described in detail some of the 
known hazards in modern industry arising from both chemicals 
and newly discovered metals. After listing some of the effects 
of the known chemicals upon the heart, lungs, central nervous 
system, and other parts of the body, he pointed out that prac- 
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tically every year some 500 new chemical compounds are intro- 
duced for industrial uses about which little or nothing is known 
in terms of their hazards to workers. Mention was also made of 
industrially caused cancer and the more common forms of derma- 
titis arising from chemicals and other substances. Despite the 
size of the problems raised in this area, the facts presented by 
Dr. Abrams led to the conclusion that these kinds of occupational 


diseases are preventable. 


Industrial Noise 


The problems of industrial noise were presented by C. D. 
Yaffe of the U. S. Public Health Service who chose to use a 
question and answer technique rather than read a formal paper. 
By skillfully broadening his answers to questions raised by the 
delegates, Yaffe quickly developed in the minds of his listeners 
the basic limitation of knowledge which exists concerning these 
recently recognized problems of noise and the consequent im- 
pairment of hearing. 


Eye Protection 


James E. O’Neil, a representative of the National Society for 
the Prevention of Blindness read a paper and showed a film en- 
titled, “It’s Up To You” concerning hazards to vision which exist 
on the job. He estimated that approximately 1,000 wage earners 
suffer some form of eye injury each working day. He traced the 
historical pattern of eye conservation and demonstrated that one 
major error has persisted. That error was the assumption that 
by requiring only those workers who are directly exposed to eye 
injuries to wear protective equipment, eye safety would be 
achieved. The simple fact is that more eye injuries occur to 
workers who are not directly exposed to eye hazards. O’Neil 
emphasized the joint responsibility of labor and management to 
dedicate themselves to a joint approach to preserving the eye- 
sight of wage earners. 


Status of Occupational Health 


The paper presented by Henry N. Doyle of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, brought to light some of the 
factors which explained many of the deficencies in the occupa- 
tional health area and presented some data pertinent to the obli- 
gation of the states to accept their obligation to assist in 
protecting their own citizens from occupational disease. 

Following the presentations of the various speakers, the dele- 
gates formed workshops for the purpose of making recommenda- 
tions to their unions and the AFL-CIO on matters of safety and 
occupational health as they pertain to the members of the trade 
union movement. Plans are now under consideration to hold the 


third national conference early in 1962. 
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Safety Clauses in Union Contracts 


Each workshop studied a report made by the AFL-CIO stand- 
ing committee on its survey of some 7,000 collective bargaining 
agreements to determine what use was being made of labor- 
management relations to promote safer and healthier working 
conditions. The study had been recommended by the first con- 
ference. 

The report indicated that approximately two-thirds of the 
contracts used in the sample had some form of a safety clause. 
Roughly 40 percent of such clauses provided for labor-manage- 
ment participation in plant safety programs. Approximately 15 
percent of the clauses provided for joint and equal participation 
by labor and management in safety programs. About 97 percent 
of the contracts asserted that safety matters were subject to 
grievance machinery. Very little evidence was uncovered in these 
clauses which limited an employer’s responsibilities to existing 


laws. 


AFL-CIO Safety Training Institute 


One of the major recommendations from the delegates to the 
second conference was that the standing committee, in coopera- 
tion with the U. S. Department of Labor, initiate an AFL-CIO 
Safety Training Institute for members of the AFL-CIO affiliates 
and directly affiliated unions. 

The institute is organized in four, one-week units, one held 
every three months, covering a complete range of safety subjects 
for the purpose of training teachers for AFL-CIO affiliates in 
matters of safety and occupational health with the graduates 
returning to their respective organizations and developing pro- 
grams for their general membership. 

Three units of the institute have been completed. Unit I— 
Introduction to Safety Training was held March 27-31, 1961. 
Unit II—Mechanical and Physical Safety Training was held July 
10-14, 1961 and Unit I]I—Chemical and Environmental (includ- 
ing Radiation) Safety was held October 2-6, 1961. Unit IV— 
Teacher Training in Safety will be presented in January 1962. 

There have been 12 national and international unions repre- 
sented in this program. There was such an enthusiastic response 
from the Carpenters that a separate unit of training had to be 
set up for their 25 students. These units for the Carpenters 
union were held during the week following the regularly sched- 
uled sessions. 

The entire cost of training is limited to the expense of trans- 
portation, room and board of each trainee which is borne by 
each union for its own students. There is no tuition charge for 
members of AFL-CIO affiliates. 

When the four units are completed, each student will be pre- 
sented with an AFL-CIO Certificate, as well as a certificate of 
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completion from the U. S. Department of Labor whose staff 
specialists taught at the Institute. 


Other Activities 


Members of the standing committee actively participated in 
the National Safety Congress and Exposition during the last 
two years. This congress is held each October in Chicago. Sec- 
retary-Treasurer Schnitzler delivered one of the major addresses 
at the 1960 Congress. 

The Labor Conference of the National Safety Council, of which 
the AFL-CIO is a dues-paying member, successfully completed 
its Third Annual Labor Day Traffic Safety Campaign with the 
result that the 1961 Labor Day Holiday was the safest in history 
based on the number of cars and the number of miles driven. 
Each year President Meany has addressed a letter to all AFL- 
CIO affiliates endorsing this very important safety campaign, 
urging their active participation at the grass roots level. This 
year the campaign was directed by C. J. Haggerty, president of 
the Building and Construction Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 
In previous years, the campaign chairmen have been James A. 
Brownlow, president of the Metal Trades Department, AFL-CIO 
and a member of the standing committee; and P. L. Siemiller, 
vice president of the International Association of Machinists and 
also a standing committee member. 

Among other activities of the AFL-CIO standing committee in 
the past two years have been its co-sponsorship of the 13th 
International Congress on Occupational Health which was held 
in New York City in July 1960 and the planning of and partici- 
pation in the President’s Conference on Occupational Health held 
in Washington, D. C., March 1-3, 1960. Plans are now under way 
for the Eighth President’s Conference to be held March 6-8, 
1962. 

The following pamphlets have been prepared and distributed 
by the Standing Committee: ‘Must America Continue to Make 
Progress Through Tragedy,” “AFL-CIO Safety Program,” and 
“We're Promoting Safety in Your Local.” This last publication, 
a 12 page brochure, is being ordered in large quantities by our 
affiliates. 

Members of the standing committee also addressed about 12 
national and international union conventions; approximately 20 
state safety conferences and 10 conferences on safety conducted 
by various national organizations. Members of the standing 
committee also serve on various standards boards of the Ameri- 
can Standards Association and those sponsored by the National 
Safety Council, the American Society of Safety Engineers and 
the American Society of Mechanical Engineers. 

Among the national legislation presented during the last two 
years, the AFL-CIO standing committee had an active interest 
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in the labelling of hazardous substances; mine safety; proper 
reporting of accidents in the railroad industry; the transporta- 
tion and storage of explosives, chemicals and other hazardous 
materials ; air pollution control; and highway safety. 

John D. Connors, assistant to President Meany, is the execu- 
tive secretary of the AFL-CIO Standing Committee on Safety 
and Occupational Health under the chairmanship of Vice Presi- 
dent Richard F. Walsh. 


Labor and the Churches 


The Office for Religious Relations seeks to interpret the labor 
movement—its ideals, aims and achievements—to the lay and 
clergy members of the various religious bodies of our country, 
Protestant, Catholic and Jewish, and to encourage trade union 
members, if they have not already done so, not only to join the 
church or synagogue of their choice but also to take an active 
part in the work of their chosen religious organization. 

During the two years since our 1959 Convention, Charles C. 
Webber, AFL-CIO Representative for Religious Relations, who 
is also a member of the General Board of the National Council 
of Churches of Christ in the U.S.A., has addressed over 100 
meetings of international, national, regional, state, county and 
city AFL-CIO organizations and Protestant, Catholic and Jewish 
religious organizations. 

The labor movement has real ethical and religious significance 
in view of its long record of developing industrial democracy and 
brotherhood and of raising the standard of living for millions of 
Americans through collective bargaining with management for 
living wages, the reduction of the hours of labor, the securing 
of safe and healthy working conditions, and the establishment 
of labor-management arbitration agreements. 


Religion and Labor Council of America 


One of the major responsibilities of the Office for Religious 
Relations for the past two years has been to cooperate with the 
Religion and Labor Council of America. 

This nationa! organization, that dates back to 1932, has 50 
outstanding religious and labor leaders, Protestant, Catholic 
and Jewish on its Executive Board. 

During the last 29 years its officers and staff have aided 
clergymen and laymen of all faiths through local, regional and 
national fellowship groups, and through its publications—“Reli- 
gion and Labor” and “Walking Together’”—to understand the 
role of trade unions, labor-management relations, and religious 
faith and practice in daily work. 

The Religion and Labor Council plans “to establish fellowship 
groups for regular meetings between religious and labor leaders 
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in various localities to study methods of improving cooperation 
and mutual understanding, to further the study and understand- 
ing of labor and economic questions within theological schools, 
and to formulate ethical principles relevant to our entire indus- 
trial life. It plans also “to attempt to educate the clergy con- 
cerning the goals and objectives of the labor movement, and 
attempt to educate union leadership to the necessity of being 
guided by ethical principles in day-by-day operation.” 

Within the past two years the AFL-CIO Religious Relations 
Representative has addressed Religion and Labor Fellowships in 
California, Colorado, Indiana, Michigan, Minnesota, New York, 
Ohio, Texas, and Virginia, and has strongly urged AFL-CIO 
members to join the Religion and Labor Council of America, to 
secure its publications, and to set-up local Fellowships in their 
city or county. 


The Clergy Economic Education Foundation and Workshops 


In 1957 Purdue University, under the leadership of Professor 
Olin W. Davis, and in cooperation with representatives of labor, 
management and agriculture, launched the first economic educa- 
tion workshop for clergy in the United States of America. 

Protestant, Catholic and Jewish religious leaders from Indiana 
attended and spent four days discussing such topics as Economic 
Values in a Judeo-Christian Society; Unemployment; Automa- 
tion; Impact of Increased Productivity; Distribution of Income; 
Labor and Management Contract Relations and the Problems of 
Agriculture. 

The response of the clergymen and of the “reactors” for labor, 
management, and agriculture, was so favorable that the Purdue 
University Workshop has been continued. 

In 1959 a National Clergy Economic Education Foundation was 
set up with Olin W. Davis as executive director and a board of 
directors of 15 members representing labor, management, and 
agriculture. Charles C. Webber, and Dallas Sells, president of 
the Indiana AFL-CIO, are members of the board of directors 
as representatives of labor. 

Since 1959, two workshops have been held in Indiana, Ken- 
tucky, Washington State, and Pennsylvania; and one each in 
1961 in Massachusetts, Kansas, and Michigan. 

State AFL-CIO labor officials are urged to cooperate with the 
state clergy economic education workshop committees, and aid 
the National Board of the Clergy Economic Education Founda- 
tion in setting up three new State Clergy Economic Education 
Workshops during the year 1962. 


Opposition to “Right-To-Work” Laws 


The General Board of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U.S.A. on December 3, 1959, declared that “union 
membership as a basis of continuing employment should be 
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neither required nor forbidden by law: the decision should be 
left to agreement by management and labor through the 
processes of collective bargaining.” 


Organizing Agriculture Migratory Workers 


The General Assembly of the National Council of the Churches 
of Christ in the U. S. A. on December 9, 1960, adopted a resolu- 
tion that “urged the continuation of current efforts at responsible 
and democratic labor organization among agricultural migratory 
workers.” On June 12, 1961, a group of Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish leaders submitted a joint statement to the U. S. Senate 
Agricultural Committee favoring the adoption by Congress of 
legislation giving farm workers the right to organize and bar- 
gain collectively. 


The Religious Issue in the 1960 Presidential Campaign 


One hundred American churchmen, Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish on September 12, 1960, issued a statement opposing “all 
attempts to make religious affiliation the basis of the voter’s 
choice of candidates for public office.” 


Medical Care for the Aged 


The General Board of the National Council of the Churches of 
Christ in the U. S. A. on February 25, 1960, urged medical care 
for the elderly and on February 22, 1961, supported medical care 
for the aged under social security. 


Labor Day and Labor Sunday Messages 


The Labor Sunday Message of the National Council of the 
Churches of Christ in the U. S. A. and the Labor Day statements 
of the Social Action Department of the National Catholic Welfare 
Conference and of the Synagogue Council of America were all 
concerned about the intolerable effects of long continued unem- 
ployment upon persons able and willing to work. 


Pope John XXIII’s Social Encyclical 


President Meany in an editorial in the July 29, 1961, issue of 
the AFL-CIO News declared that the encyclical was a “Guide for 
a World in Torment” and that labor “hails its eloquent plea for 
social justice and its insistence that the workers should be paid a 
wage which allows them to live a truly human life.” 
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Almost a century ago, on January 1, 1863, President Lincoln 
issued the Emancipation Proclamation, declaring the slaves free. 
But nearly a hunded years after the ending of slavery in their 
land, Americans were still engaged in a determined and insistent 
drive to stamp out the remaining incidents and badges of slavery. 
The logic of our history shows conclusively that the unfair prac- 
tices of racial exclusion, segregation and discrimination enforced 
by state law and local custom, are, in fact the badges of human 
slavery which was once permitted and accepted in our midst. 

In the past two years, organized labor has been a major force 
in the forefront of a nationwide drive to eliminate these unfair 
and immoral practices of racial discrimination. Labor geared 
its organizational machinery to the task of rooting out all dis- 
crimination based on race, creed, color and national origin—in 
its own ranks, in employment, in schools, in housing, in public 
accommodations, in transportation and at the polls. 

Through compliance procedures, area and regional conferences, 
and through expanding civil rights machinery among AFL-CIO 
affiliates, labor has stepped up the pace of civil rights drive in 
its own ranks. 

Through meetings, conferences, publications, films, as well as 
through radio and television programs, organized labor was en- 
gaged in the nation-wide task of mobilizing public opinion and 
concerted community action in behalf of equal opportunity for 
all Americans. 

The urgency of this task was dramatized by the speed of 
events in Asia and Africa, where people after people were win- 
ning the fight for freedom, independence and national self- 
determination, and new nation after new nation was rapidly 


springing up. 


School Desegregation 


The insistent urgency of this task was underlined also by the 
slow pace at which progress in civil rights was being made at 
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home. Seven years after the Supreme Court’s historic decision 
that our schools should be desegregated “with all deliberate 
speed,” only 810 out of 2,813 bi-racial school districts in southern 
and border states have had any measure of desegregation. 

Three states still had complete segregation at all levels of their 
public education system. Some of the other states have expected 
only the barest minimum token compliance. 

It is nevertheless encouraging to note that in the major cities 
of Atlanta, New Orleans and Dallas, public schools have begun 
desegregation this year with practically no public incidents and 
that six more colleges in the South have admitted Negroes for 
the first time. 

It is also encouraging to note that of the 29 school districts 
where new desegregation policies took effect—only 8 were acting 
under court order. The 21 others changed their segregation 
policies voluntarily. 

In September 1961, the opening of the new school year was 
highlighted by calm and peaceful desegregation of schools in 
Atlanta, Georgia and in Dallas and Galveston, Texas. In Hous- 
ton, Texas, the schools began their second year of integration 
and there was no trouble. In New Orleans, Louisiana, where a 
year before integration of schools was accompanied by unbridled 
demonstrations subjecting children to insults and ugly displays 
of race hate, the integrated schools opened in the Fall of 1961 
without incident. 

Yet, these notable examples of progress stood out against 
the prevailing pattern of non-compliance with the Supreme 
Court’s ruling in most of the southern states. And even in 
Chicago more than 100 Negro pupils were denied admission to 
11 schools with predominantly white enrollment and resorted 
to court action in an effort to gain acceptance. 


Desegregation of Bus Facilities 


Progress was also slow in desegregation of facilites in inter- 
state bus travel in southern states, even though the Supreme 
Court had already ruled that segregated facilities were illegal. 
Bus terminals are still segregated in several states, such as, 
Alabama, Mississippi, and Louisiana. Attempts by “Freedom 
Riders” to dramatize the problem and enlist public support for 
desegregation of these facilities have led to litigation which 
the courts are called upon to judge the validity of state laws 
and local ordnances in conflict with the federal law. 

On September 22, 1961, pursuant to a petition filed in May 
by Attorney General Robert Kennedy, the Interstate Commerce 
Commission issued rules forbidding race discrimination on inter- 
state buses and in the terminals at which they stop. Under the 
ICC rules, effective November 1, bus companies are forbidden to 
use the facilities of any terminal that segregates its waiting 
room, restroom, eating, drinking or ticket sales facilities. 
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The order was received in the South with calmness, but set 
off a new spate of litigation by those intent on resisting inte- 


gration to the end. 


Housing 


1961 was a record year for the enactment of legislation affect- 
ing discrimination in housing. Seventeen new laws were put on 
the statute books in 10 states and 3 cities. There are now 12 
state and local jurisdictions which have anti-bias laws covering 
private as well as publicly assisted housing. There are in addi- 
tion over 35 cities which make discrimination in publicly assisted 
or urban renewal housing illegal. 

There is also under serious consideration by President Ken- 
nedy the issuance of an executive order banning discrimination 
in all federal and federally-assisted housing programs. 

Despite these new legislative advances, housing still remains 
as much a restricted and segregated area as any in the whole 


civil rights field. 


Voting Rights 


In the campaign to eliminate all instances of denial of voting 
rights to Negro citizens, likewise much still remained to be 
done. In the South, only about 25 percent of Negroes are reg- 
istered. In many counties in the South, Negroes have not sought 
to register and vote because of intimidation, private as well 
as official. 

According to the report issued by the U. S. Civil Rights Com- 
mission in September 1961, Negroes in some 100 counties in 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana, Mississippi, North Car- 
olina, South Carolina and Tennessee were denied voting rights 
by discriminatory practices, by threats and by intimidation. 
The commission reported that “some states have given encour- 
agement to discriminatory denials of the right to vote. The 
legislature of Louisiana, for instance, has fostered discrimina- 
tion against Negro voters by the enactment of restrictive voter 
qualification laws and by the activities of its Joint Legislative 
Committee working in cooperation with the Association of Citi- 
zens’ Councils of Louisiana.” 

“Mississippi,” the report went on, “has amended its voter 
qualification laws in such fashion as to permit, if not encourage, 
discrimination against the would-be Negro voter. The Alabama 
legislature has tried unsuccessfully to eliminate Negro voters 
from the City of Tuskegee.” 

Organized labor has insisted and will continue to insist on 
vigorous federal action to assure that there be full exercise of 
the franchise by all American citizens, without intimidation, re- 


straint and coercion. 
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It is against this background of civil rights struggle against 
deep-seated obstacles and delaying action in the community at 
large, that we must consider the gains in labor’s own civil rights 
program achieved in the last two years. 

In this period, the achievement and maintenance of full civil 
rights for all has been a major goal of the trade union move- 
ment not only in the country as a whole, but, and more especially, 
in labor’s own ranks. 


Growth in Union Programs 


The responsibility for assisting the Executive Council in carry- 
ing out the AFL-CIO civil rights policy and program has been 
maintained by the Civil Rights Committee, with the help of its 
Subcommittee on Compliance. In order to strengthen the civil 
rights compliance machinery, provision has been made for Pres- 
ident Meany to appoint an ad hoc subcommittee of the Execu- 
tive Council itself to bring to final solution any case certified to 
the Executive Council by the Civil Rights Committee in which 
full compliance with the civil rights policy by an affiliate has 
not been obtained. 

In addition, every effort has been made to reinforce the civil 
rights program of the AFL-CIO by having our affiliated national 
and international Unions establish civil rights or fair employ- 
ment practice committees of their own with machinery necessary 
for effective administration of a meaningful civil rights program 
within their own ranks. 

At the time of our 1959 Convention, there were 14 national 
and international unions which had civil rights committees of 
their own, while several others were administering their civil 
rights programs through their international officers and staff. 
Pursuant to the 1959 AFL-CIO Convention action, President 
Meany called on all affiliates to develop or strengthen their own 
active civil rights programs. By June, 1961, 24 national and 
international affiliates reported that they had established civil 
rights committees or administrative machinery of their own. 
In addition, 14 international unions reported that they were ad- 
ministering their civil rights programs through their Inter- 
national officers and staff. 

Thus, in mid-1961, there was a total of 38 international unions 
of AFL-CIO with active civil rights programs, directed from 
their headquarters, to help extend the effective application of 
the AFL-CIO policy within their own ranks and to help eliminate 
discrimination in employment by management under collective 
bargaining agreements with these unions. By 1961, AFL-CIO 
state central bodies in 20 states had set up their own civil rights 
committees and held civil rights conferences. Local central 
bodies in many cities and counties had also established civil 
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rights committees and developed community-wide civil rights 
programs. 

The AFL-CIO Southern Advisory Committee on Civil Rights, 
made up of executive officers of our state bodies in 13 southern 
states has continued to help us develop a practical program of 
furthering civil rights in the South. Since its first meeting con- 
vened in July 1959, the committee has held meetings in January 
1960, and in January and September 1961, in Louisville, Ky. 

In 1960 President Meany also appointed an AFL-CIO Mid- 
western Advisory Committee on Civil Rights, composed of rep- 
resentatives of state AFL-CIO Central Bodies in six Midwestern 
states and of their civil rights committees. In connection with 
its meeting in Chicago in May 1960, this committee also organ- 
ized a special observance of the sixth anniversary of the historic 
Supreme Court decision on school desegregation. 

In the past two years, an increasing number of civil rights 
conferences were convened by the AFL-CIO state and city central 
bodies and by national and international Unions. At many of 
these members of the AFL-CIO Executive Council and of the 
Department of Civil Rights took active part in the program. 
Of such conferences convened by many of our city central bodies, 
especially noteworthy were those arranged by the labor move- 
ment in Boston, Chicago, Omaha, Minneapolis-St. Paul, Canton, 
re York City, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh, and Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

An important key to progress in the field of human relations 
is the ability to win over those intent on discrimination to the 
principles underlying labor’s basic philosophy and labor’s dedi- 
cation to the principle of human brotherhood and its advocacy 
of equal justice and equal opportunity for all. Programs of ac- 
tivities designed to win recruits for labor’s civil rights drive, 
to overcome opposition and obstruction to it and to enlist activ- 
ists in the fight for fair practices, are vital to the success of 
our organized civil rights effort. 

Trade union education programs play a strategic part in 
labor’s civil rights mobilization. 

An increasing number of international unions, as well as of 
state and local central bodies and regional groupings of unions 
have given civil rights and fair practices special emphasis of 
their summer schools and in their educational workshops, insti- 
tutes and leadership-training programs the year around. In 
1961, for example, the International Association of Machinists 
had a representative of the AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights 
to conduct such programs at four of its summer schools. Similar 
help was provided in schools and institutes conducted by UAW, 
Steelworkers, IUE and Rubber Workers. The AFL-CIO Depart- 
ment of Education organized special seminars on civil rights 
problems at its national conference of union education directors, 
at its Southern Labor School and at varous institutes. 
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In November 1960, the Department of Civil Rights convened 
in Cincinnati, Ohio, a conference of civil rights staff representa- 
tives of the AFL-CIO international unions, in order to reinforce 
coordination of effort in this field among our affiliates. 


Examples of Progress 


The Brotherhood of Railway Trainmen, pursuant to its com- 
mitment made at the 1959 AFL-CIO Convention, removed the 
color bar from its constitution by a decisive vote of its conven- 
tion held in January 1960. The only remaining union with such 
a bar, the Brotherhood of Locomotive Firemen and Enginemen, 
which made a similar committment, is to hold its next conven- 
tion in July 1962. 

™ the operation of the compliance procedure set up under 
the AFL-CIO civil rights program, it should be noted that in 
about 9 out of every 10 complaints received involving our affi- 
liates, the national and international unions concerned responded 
to the referral of complaints to them by the AFL-CIO by taking 
firm and determined steps to effectuate full compliance with 
AFL-CIO’s non-discrimination policy. 

Of the many cases processed through the AFL-CIO’s compli- 
ance procedure, we cite here a few examples of the progress 
made in this work in the past two years by the AFL-CIO, with 
cooperation of its affiliates. 

In May 1960, Local 16 of the Distillery, Rectifying and Wine 
Workers International Union in Louisville, Ky., was charged 
with acquiescing to a discriminatory dual seniority list main- 
tained by the management of the Julius Kessler Distillery Co., 
Inc. At the request of the AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights, 
President Mort Brandenberg intervened personally in this local 
situation. As the result, a new non-discriminatory seniority rule 
was successfully negotiated and incorporated in a supplementary 
agreement between the local union and the company. 

The laws of various national and international unions affiliated 
with the AFL-CIO differ widely in the degree of control by the 
international officers over the affairs of their local unions. In 
some unions, local union policies are determined entirely by the 
local union membership expressing its will by majority vote of 
members in attendance at membership meetings or voting in a 
local union membership referendum. 

In the case involving Local 734 of the International Associa- 
tion of Fire Fighters in Baltimore, Md., neither the international 
officers, nor even the local union officers were empowered by 
their laws to take action on adherence by the local to non-dis- 
criminatory membership policy, without submitting it to the 
vote of local members. Since members are on duty in shifts, 
around the clock, the question must be put to at least two meet- 
ings, in order to afford to all members an opportunity to vote on 
it. 
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In view of this, in an effort to achieve a solution to non-ac- 
ceptance of Negro firemen into the membership of the local 
union, the director of the AFL-CIO Department of Civil Rights, 
assisted by the AFL-CIO regional director in Baltimore, and an 
officer of the AFL-CIO central labor union in Baltimore, attended 
and addressed on this issue two successive meetings of Local 734 
in June 1960. The local voted to accept all firemen in the Balti- 
more Fire Department, regardless of race, but subject to a 
previously established rule that, to obtain union membership, 
non-union members in the department would have to pay back 
dues for the length of their service in the department. 

At the meetings in June 1960, the membership agreed to a 
recommendation of the local union officers to limit such payment 
of back dues and initiation fees to a maximum totalling $25. 
Following this, a few rookie Negro firemen, not subject to the 
penalty payment rule, were voted into the local union in the sum- 
mer of 1960. The AFL-CIO Civil Rights Committee, however, 
looked upon this as merely “token” integration which did not 
constitute full compliance. The committee directed that further 
effort be made to waive the penalty, since the Negro firemen’s 
non-membership in the union was not due to their failure to join 
but to the union’s failure to enlist their membership. 

In the summer of 1961, in response to this stand taken by the 
AFL-CIO and reinforced by a personal communication from 
President Meany, Local 734 voted a temporary suspension of its 
by-laws requiring back pay to permit all members of the Fire 
Department not belonging to the union to enroll in its member- 
ship. As a result, over three-quarters of Negro firemen in the 
Baltimore Fire Department became members of Local 734. 

In the case involving Local No. 36 of the International Asso- 
ciation of Fire Fighters in Washington, D. C., four Negro fire 
fighters submitted a complaint to the AFL-CIO on November 12, 
1960, stating that their applications for membership in the union 
had been rejected solely on account of their race. On January 
10, 1961, the director of the AFL-CIO Department of Civil 
Rights addressed a meeting of the board of directors of Local 
No. 36, urging them to provide leadership in getting the accept- 
ance of the Negro firemen in the local union. Following this and 
a series of other meetings, the local union membership voted, on 
the recommendation of its board, to welcome into the union seven 
Negro fire fighters employed in the Washington, D. C. Fire De- 


partment. 

These are just a few examples to illustrate the type of deter- 
mined, day-to-day effort carried on by the AFL-CIO to obtain 
full and lasting compliance with its civil rights policy in specific 
situations that are brought to its attention. There is no need to 
itemize all of these cases. 

Help from civil rights committees of state and local AFL-CIO 
central bodies and of affiliated national and international unions, 
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has been invaluable in its work. Close and fruitful cooperation 
has also been maintained with state and local fair employment 
practices agencies and human rights commissions advancing 
their own civil rights programs. 

Of notable value has also been the help and cooperation given 
to our efforts by the National Urban League and the Jewish 
Labor Committee. 

In the past two years, organized labor has gained in stature 
as a foremost champion of civil rights in the American commu- 
nity. Its efforts have ranged over every field of life in order to 
eliminate discrimination across the board. 

A major contribution has been made by the AFL-CIO and its 
affiliates toward the drive against discrimination in housing, an 
area especially vital because other forms of discrimination are 
closely linked to it. Its efforts to speed up progress toward com- 
plete non-discrimination in voting, in schools and in public ac- 
commodations have also been rewarding. 

Labor’s concern in the effective exercise of basic rights has 
extended to both the principle and the practice. Thus, in making 
sure that the full rights of citizenship were made available to 
all, labor has made every effort to enlist active participation in 
citizenship through its “register and vote” campaigns. 


Aid for Discrimination Victims 

More than that, when confronted with the practice of repres- 
sion, economic boycott and intimidation, to prevent Negro citi- 
zens from voting, labor took the lead in counter-measures 
designed to help the victims of such persecution, to safeguard 
their right to vote and to restore their faith in our democracy. 

Thus, in Fayette and Haywood Counties of Western Tennes- 
see, many families of Negro sharecroppers were subjected in 
1960 to a vicious economic boycott because they registered to 
vote. 

The AFL-CIO Executive Council, in January 1961, voted 
$2,000 to help these sharecroppers and their families and enlisted 
the help of affiliates to supply them with food, clothing and fi- 
nancial aid. 

This program provided subsistence money through the grow- 
ing season of 1961 to 53 Negro families, representing more than 
400 individuals. Amounts varying from $30 to $100 a month, 
according to the size of the family, were made available to them 
under a well-organized program administered by Secretary Mat- 
thew Lynch of the Tennessee State AFL-CIO Labor Council. 

Each check was accompanied with this statement: 

“This check was made possible by the contributions of the 
AFL-CIO and those of local and international unions and their 
members affiliated with the American Federation of Labor and 
Congress of Industrial Organizations. 

“They all hope that this contribution will help guarantee the 
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or on to register and vote without discrimination and re- 
prisal.” 

In its drive to extend and make enforceable state and local 
fair employment practice laws, it has made substantial gains. 
And this has laid a stronger base for labor’s continuing push for 
a federal fair employment practice law. 

A landmark in the advance toward this goal, was the issuance 
by President Kennedy, on March 6, 1961, of the Executive Order 
10925, establishing the President’s Committee on Equal Employ- 
ment Opportunity. 

The committee, established under the chairmanship of Vice 
President Lyndon Johnson, gave effective application to the fed- 
eral government’s policy of non-discrimination in its own esta)- 
lishment and with respect to employment on governnie:' 
contracts. 

More far-reaching than that of its predecessor committees, 
the program of the new committee was extended to reach dis- 
crimination by unions as well as employers. 

With Jerry R. Holleman, former president of Texas State 
AFL-CIO, serving as executive vice chairman of the committee 
and President Meany, as one of its members, the new committee 
had full labor participation. 

President Meany was early appointed as chairman of the new 
committee’s Subcommittee on Apprenticeship and Training, fo- 
cussing special attention of the committee on the elimination of 
discrimination in this vital field. A major first step, marking 
important progress was the agreement reached by the Brick- 
layers, Masons and Plasterers International Union and the Inter- 
national Brotherhood of Electrical Workers, with the contractors’ 
associations in their respective trades to embody a non-discrimi- 
nation clause in the national apprenticeship standards applicable 
to each trade. These non-discrimination clauses were embodied 
in the agreement and became a part of the national standards 
in September, 1961. 


Civil Rights Legislation 


A determined effort to enact meaningful civil rights legislation 
was waged during the second session of the 86th Congress. In 
August 1959 the House Judiciary Committee had reported a 
watered-down bill imposing federal penalties for obstruction of 
court orders in desegregation cases, for failure to preserve voting 
records for at least two years and for crossing state lines to avoid 
prosecution in cases involving bombing of schools, churches, 
synagogues, etc. The bill also authorized federal authorities to 
provide educational facilities for children of military personnel 
where schools were closed, as had happened in Norfolk, Virginia, 
to avoid desegregation. House action on this measure in 1959, 
however, had been blocked by the House Rules Committee. 
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At the beginning of the second session of the 86th Congress in 
January 1960 congressional proponents of civil rights legislation 
forced the House Rules Committee to grant a rule for considera- 
tion of the bill when they succeeded in obtaining 209 of the needed 
219 signatures on a discharge petition which would have brought 
the measure to the House floor without Rules Committee action. 
During House debate on the bill a number of weakening amend- 
ments were proposed by Southern Democrats and conservative 
Republicans. The House, however, accepted by a vote of 295 
(172 Democrats and 123 Republicans) to 124 (100 Democrats 
and 24 Republicans) an amendment offered by Rep. Celler (D- 
N. Y.), chairman, and William M. McCulloch (R-Ohio), the rank- 
ing Republican of the House Judiciary Committee, to strengthen 
voting guarantees for Negroes. The House passed the bill, 311- 
1€9, on March 24, 1960. 

Meanwhile, Senate debate on civil rights legislation, in the 
form of amendments to a minor bill, began on February 19, 1960 
and continued until April 8, 1960. Southern senators led a deter- 
mined filibuster, forcing the Senate to meet in continuous day 
and night session, during much of this period. On March 10, 
1961, Senators Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) and Jacob K. Javits 
(R-N.Y.) moved to limit debate by invoking cloture, but failed to 
obtain a majority, let alone the required two-thirds vote to close 
debate. 

The Senate then began voting on amendments. Sen. Francis 
Case (R-S.D.) offered the so-called “Part III’ amendment en- 
powering the attorney general to seek federal court injunctions 
to protect any civil right. The amendment was, however, tabled 
by a vote of 55 (34 Democrats and 21 Republicans) to 38 (28 
Democrats and 10 Republicans). Also tabled by a vote of 51 (27 
Democrats and 24 Republicans) to 43 (35 Democrats and 8 
Republicans), was an amendment proposed by Sen. Joseph S. 
Clark (D-Pa.) and Javits providing for court appointed referees 
or presidentially appointed enrollment officers to register 
Negroes after a federal court found a pattern on practice of 
discrimination. 

The defeat of the Clark-Javits amendment came on the same 
day that the House passed its civil rights bill. When the House 
bill came over to the Senate, the Senate put aside the minor bill 
it had been considering and referred the House bill to the Senate 
Judiciary Committee, with instructions to report it back to the 
Senate within five days. The committee, after holding a two-day 
hearing, reported the bill back as instructed. The committee 
rejected a number of strengthening amendments similar to those 
that had been considered by the Senate during its earlier debate 
on the subject, but made limited changes in some of the bill’s 
provisions. 

The Senate voted to take up the House-passed bill as reported 
by the Judiciary Committee, and on April 8, 1960, passed the bill, 
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after making technical changes in the voting referee provisions, 
by a vote of 70-19. The House accepted the Senate amendments 
by a vote of 288-95 and sent the bill to the President (P.L. 


86-449). 
The 1960 Act 


As passed by the Congress, the 1960 Civil Rights Act con- 
tained only moderate improvements in federal civil rights legis- 
lation. While these improvements were desirable, really 
meaningful provisions were successfully resisted by the Repub- 
lican-Dixiecrat coalition. As passed by the Congress, the act 
provided: 

Criminal penalties for obstruction of federal court orders. 

Criminal penalties for crossing state lines to avoid prosecu- 
tion for bombings. 

Criminal penalties for failure to preserve voting records for 
22 months. 

Federal authority to educate children of military personnel 
whose schools are closed to avoid desegregation. 

Authority for federal courts to appoint voting referees to 
guarantee voting rights without discrimination. 

Late in the 1960 session, following the national conventions 
of the Democratic and Republican Parties, Senate Republicans 
sought to raise the civil rights issue again. This purely political 
maneuver, however, which was also designed to set off a 
filibuster and thereby defeat other pending liberal legislation, 
was tabled, on a motion by Sen. Clark (D-Pa.) by a vote of 54 
(52 Democrats and 2 Republicans) to 28 (4 Democrats and 24 
Republicans). 


The 1961 Record 


The opening of the new Congress in January 1961 brought 
a renewal of efforts by advocates of strong civil rights legisla- 
tion to change Rule XXII, the Senate’s so-called “filibuster rule.” 
Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D-N. Mex.) offered a _ resolution 
amending Rule XXII to enable three-fifths, instead of two- 
thirds, of senators voting to cut off debate on any matter after 
a reasonable time. After a week’s debate, Sen. Mike Mansfield 
(D-Mont.), the Senate majority leader, moved to refer the 
Anderson resolution to the Senate Committee on Rules and Ad- 
ministration with a promise that the Senate would have an op- 
portunity to debate rules changes later in the session. Sen. 
Mansfield’s motion was adopted by a vote of 50 (32 Democrats 
and 18 Republicans) to 46 (31 Democrats and 15 Republicans). 

Deferral of debate and a vote on the Anderson resolution at 
the beginning of the 1961 session was a defeat for the advocates 
of strong civil rights legislation. Late in the session, Sen. Mans- 
field did report the resolution from his committee, though with- 
out recommendation, and a few days before adjournment of the 
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session brought the matter before the Senate for debate. At 
the same time he filed a so-called “‘cloture motion,” signed by 21 
senators, including himself and Sen. Everett M. Dirksen (R-IIl.), 
the Senate minority leader, to close debate on his motion to take 
up the Anderson resolution. 

Not only did the cloture motion fail to obtain a favorable two- 
thirds vote, it even failed to get a favorable majority vote. The 
Anderson resolution was tabled. 

Legislation to extend the Civil Rights Commission for two 
years was tacked onto an appropriation bill by the Senate. When 
the House also passed this legislation (P.L. 87-264), the con- 
tinued existence of the commission for another two years was as- 
sured. Other attempts to strengthen existing civil rights legisla- 
tion, however, were rejected by the Senate. 

Thus, the obligation to pass strong and meaningful civil rights 
legislation remains a challenge for the Congress. 
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Campaign Against 
‘Rightto. Work” Laws 


During 1960 and 1961, we were able to thwart the National 
Right to Work Committee in its efforts to pass new so-called 
“right-to-work” laws or enabling legislation for existing consti- 
tutional amendments in 16 states. 

The Executive Council pledges to continue its active support 
of AFL-CIO state bodies where the threat arises. 

The subcommittee of the council dealing with the matter is 
chaired by Vice President Joseph A. Beirne and includes Vice 
Presidents Albert J. Hayes and James A. Suffridge. 

The staff committee appointed by President Meany consists 
of Andrew J. Biemiller, director of legislation, Albert Zack, di- 
rector of public relations, Saul Miller, director of publications, 
James McDevitt, director of the Committe on Political Education 
and Stanton Smith, coordinator of state and local central bodies. 

Carl McPeak continues the assignment given him by President 
Meany to coordinate the work of the national headquarters with 
the state and city central bodies involved. 

We have cooperated closely with the National Council for 
Industrial Peace, which has formed citizens’ committees in prac- 
tically all the states where we have been faced with this legisla- 
tion. These committees bring together people from all walks of 
life—businessmen, industrialists, civic leaders, political figures, 
church leaders and minority groups. 

During the past two years a wide assortment of leaflets on 
this issue has been published and distributed by various groups 
including the AFL-CIO and the National Council for Industrial 
Peace. 

The displays used in 1958 have been refinished and are being 
used again at state and county fairs. The exhibits are attractive 
and draw attention, enabling our people to pass out thousands 
of pieces of literature. 


1960 


The AFL-CIO activities in 1960 were confined to the states 
of Utah, Indiana, Kansas, Vermont, Delaware, New Mexico and 
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Mississippi. Our activity was designed to counteract the efforts 
of “right-to-work” state committees to purge legislators who 
had opposed so-called “right-to-work” laws. 

Labor was successful in preventing the enactment of new 
legislation in any state in 1960. However, in Mississippi, through 
fast maneuvering by the legislature and a special election, the 
state incorporated “right-to-work” in its constitution. The legis- 
lature passed a “right-to-work” law in 1954. 

The campaign against this constitutional amendment was 
hopeless, but the result was better than expected. The fight 
developed a more active and militant labor movement, strength- 
ening the state organization. 


1961 


In 1961 there was activity, initiated by the proponents of 
“right-to-work,” in 16 states as follows: 

In Connecticut, Maine, New Hampshire, New Mexico, Okla- 
homa, Texas, Vermont and Idaho either a proposed law or a 
proposal for a constitutional referendum was introduced. Texas 
has had a law since 1947; this time a constitutional amendment 
was proposed. All of these efforts failed. (Idaho and Connecticut 
are referred to in a later section of this report.) 

In Florida and Kansas union regulatory proposals were intro- 
duced as enabling legislation for existing constitutional amend- 
ments. In both states these proposals would have dealt with 
strikes, boycotts, strike votes, union elections, and were more 
drastic in general than Landrum-Griffin. Both were defeated. 

In Delaware, Montana, and Wyoming proposed legislation was 
drafted but bills were not introduced. 

A new strategy developed by the reactionary management 
groups of using a “backdoor” approach in devious attempts to 
sneak the anti-collective bargaining law onto the statute books 
in the various states under the guise of other legislation. This 
strategy is dealt with in an article in the AFL-CIO American Fed- 
erationist of August 1961. A reprint of this article has been 
sent to all state and local central bodies alerting them to the 
danger and the necessity for vigilance. 

The “backdoor” approach was used in Connecticut, Vermont, 
Oregon, Idaho and California. 

The identical wording of the “backdoor” amendments had a 
striking similarity to the wording of the original so-called “right- 
to-work” laws that have cropped up in many state legislatures 
and in referendum proposals at the polls during the past 16 
years under sponsorship and heavy financial support of the Na- 
tional Association of Manufacturers, the U. S. Chamber of Com- 
merce, the Associated Manufacturers, Small Business Associa- 
tion, and the National Right-to-Work Committee. 

In Connecticut, a progressive industrial state whose legislature 
has repeatedly rejected “right-to-work” proposals, the attack 
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was renewed. Here, the anti-labor groups prevailed upon a Re- 
publican and extreme conservative who has been an employe of 
the Hartford County Manufacturers’ Association, to introduce 
two obscurely worded “backdoor” amendments to existing legis- 
lation as well as a straight-forward, undisguised “right-to-work” 
bill. Still another amendment was introduced in the Senate by 
a Republican senator who did not appear in support of his meas- 
ure at the legislative hearing on the proposal. The strategy 
seemed to be to divert iabor’s attention with the outright 
“right-to-work” proposal in the apparent hope one of the other 
legislative sleight-of-hand proposals could be slipped through 
unnoticed. 

One bill proposed amendment of Connecticut’s Fair Employ- 
ment Practices Act. Another sought to pervert an existing law 
that protects labor’s right to organize by outlawing the notorious 
“vellow-dog” contract into a “right-to-work” measure by the 
use of carefully cloaked phraseology. Another sought to nullify 
the state labor law with an obscure 15-word amendment. 

Management’s interest was more than evident at the legisla- 
tive hearing on these bills. All but one of the witnesses testify- 
ing in favor of the compulsory open shop bills identified 
themselves as paid executives of organized manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations and chambers of commerce. After a full exposure of 
the intent of these measures before the committee, all four bills 
were killed. 

In Vermont, the “backdoor” tactics of the “right-to-workers” 
drew a public denunciation from the Republican governor. His 
administration has consistently opposed any legislation that 
would deny management and labor the right granted by federal 
law to agree at the collective bargaining table on union shop 
provisions in labor-management contracts. The Vermont legis- 
lature had rejected a “right-to-work” bill in 1959 by an over- 
whelming bipartisan vote. 

“T’m opposed to right-to-work legislation,” the governor told 
a special news conference. “And efforts to introduce it in this 
manner would not be a proper way to consider legislation of this 
scope.” 

The attempt was made to amend the pending FEP Bill, but 
was overwhelmingly defeated. 

In Oregon in a nine-word phrase, obscurely wrapped in a pur- 
ported civil rights amendment, was a carefully disguised “right- 
to-work” law. 

The amendment would prohibit any employer from refusing 
to hire or from discriminating against any person because of 
race, religion, color or “membership or non-membership in any 
organization of any kind.” The proposed addition to Oregon’s 
ni Employment Practices Act was contained in the nine quoted 
words. 
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Here was a “right-to-work” boobytrap which, if undetected 
and enacted into law, would outlaw the right of labor and man- 
agement to enter into union shop security agreements and 
largely nullify the collective bargaining process. 

Commenting on this “backdoor” attack on the right of work- 
ing people to organize for their own welfare and to have an equal 
voice with management at the collective bargaining table, the 
Oregon Labor Press stated later: 

“It would do in Oregon what all the financial and other re- 
sources of backward-looking employer groups have not been able 
to do in more than a half dozen states where ‘right-to-work’ 
measures have been on the general ballot.” 

In Idaho, a great potato growing state, this year the attack 
in the legislature was aimed at seeking to gain the support of 
potato farmers for an agricultural “right-to-work” bill. The 
proposal would not only have outlawed membership in a labor 
union as a condition of employment of farm workers but would 
have extended this restriction to all workers in any job of “han- 
dling, planting, drying, packing, packaging, processing, freezing, 
dehydrating, canning, grading, storing, or delivering to storage 
or market or to a carrier for transportation to market, any agri- 
cultural or horticultural commodity, including fruits and vege- 
tables.” 

An analysis of the proposal showed that in Idaho this measure 
would have covered the majority of working people. 

In California, the “right-to-workers” did not bother tampering 
with a civil rights bill as in Oregon and Vermont. Instead they 
brazenly tried to sneak a “right-to-work” measure into the basic 
California labor code that defines state policy supporting the 
right of workers to organize for the purpose of collective bar- 
gaining. 

The proposed amendment was an obscure seven-word phrase 
that, if enacted, would have completely reversed the intent and 
meaning of stated public policy in California on collective bar- 
gaining. 

In Nebraska a legislative amendment to the “right-to-work”’ 
law was passed in the 1961 session prohibiting the agency shop. 

There was action in two states, Indiana and Utah, in an 
attempt to repeal. In both of these states significant gains were 
made in the 1960 elections, but they were not sufficient to enable 
a successful move for repeal. In Indiana, the “right-to-work” 
forces were defeated in an attempt to outlaw the agency shop. 

It is fairly certain that labor will be faced with a campaign 
in Oklahoma to defeat a petition for a referendum on “right-to- 
work” and possibly to defeat a proposed constitutional amend- 
ment in an election if the petition drive is successful. 

The “right-to-work” forces have been very active in Oklahoma 
in attempting to get the referendum proposal through the legis- 
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lature. It was defeated in the legislature in 1961 after a stiff 
battle that ran the duration of the session. 

All of the ultra-conservative, radical right groups such as the 
John Birch Society, Society for Survival, We, the People! etc., 
have strong organizations in the state. 

As a result of the pressure exerted by those organizations, 
the effort to defeat “right-to-work” either as an initiative peti- 
tion in 1962 or as a straight legislative proposal in 1963 will 
involve an all-out effort. There is a possibility that petitions to 
place the issue on the ballot in the 1962 general election may 
be officially circulated as early as November 1. Oklahoma law 
requires 136,000 names to place the issue on the ballot. 

The situation in Idaho at the present time also poses a threat. 
In 1958 a referendum was defeated by a very small margin. 
This year the measure was defeated in the legislature by a 
small margin. Since this defeat the U. S. Chamber of Commerce 
claims to have queried President McKay of the Church of Jesus 
Christ of Latter-Day Saints (Mormon Church) for his views on 
“compulsory unionism.” The U. S. Chamber has released a 
letter dated June 23, 1961, from Joseph Anderson, secretary of 
the first presidency, who says: 

“T am directed by President David O. McKay, president of 
the Church of Jesus Christ of Latter-Day Saints, to advise you 
that we stand for the Constitution of the United States and for 
all rights thereby to both sovereign states of the union and to 
the individual citizen. 

“We believe it is fundamental that the right to voluntary 
unionism should once again be reestablished in this nation and 
that state right to work laws should be maintained inviolate.” 

It appears certain that the proponents of “right-to-work’”’ will 
launch a campaign again in New Mexico. The New Mexico 
Business and Manufacturers Association announced that it would 
support any effort to pass “right-to-work” measures. 

There are also indications of continuing activity in Maine, 
Delaware, Vermont, Oregon, Wyoming, Montana and possibly 
other states. 
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Labor and the Law 


Administration and Interpretation of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act 


The Landrum-Griffin Act has now been in effect for two years 
and the Labor Department and National Labor Relations Board 
have made a start on its administration and interpretation. How- 
ever, on questions of statutory interpretation the final answers 
rest with the courts, and will be given in individual cases over a 
perioa of years. 


“Bill of Rights” 


While a number of court actions have been instituted pur- 
portedly under the so-called “bill of rights” (found in Title I of 
the act), no clear or significant pattern of interpretation has 
emerged, perhaps because so many of these suits have been of 
the crackpot variety. The courts have repeatedly had to point 
out that “Congress did not intend this provision to be a catch-all 
provision for dissatisfied union members.” The frivolous and 
farfetched character of much of this litigation suggests, as the 
AFL-CIO urged when the matter was before Congress, that 
there was no real need for federal legislation on this subject. 


Reporting 


The reporting requirements of the act, found principally in 
Title II, are administered by the Department of Labor, which 
has issued forms and regulations, both now in the process of 
revision. Union secretary-treasurers and attorneys were con- 
sulted during the preparation of these forms and regulations, 
and in general-the burden of red tape has been minimized. Con- 
gress refused, however, to include in the law a provision for the 
exemption of small unions, and the reporting requirements have 
proved burdensome for small unions, as the AFL-CIO warned 
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would be the case. The law’s reporting requirements for em- 
ployers remain scarcely more than farcical. 


Trusteeships 


The provisions on trusteeships (Title II1) embody both report- 
ing requirements and substantive regulation. The substantive 
provisions are enforceable by suits in the federal courts, brought 
by the Secretary of Labor, a union member, or a local union. The 
federal district courts are divided as to whether, before a mem- 
ber or local may sue, it must first have filed a complaint with the 
secretary which the secretary has found meritorious. 


Elections 


While no one questions the desirability of fair and honest 
elections, certain Landrum-Griffin requirements are causing large 
union expenditures which are mainly unrelated to the insuring 
of fair elections. Among the absurdities written into the statute 
itself is the requirement that an election notice must be mailed 
to each union member not less than 15 days before each election. 
This requirement has cost unions hundreds of thousands of 
dollars and serves no purpose in the usual situation where elec- 
tions are held at a regular time specified in the union’s consti- 
tution. The provisions of the statute relating to the use of union 
funds in union elections are likewise so confused and self-con- 
tradictory as to require amendment. 

Other foolish requirements have been incorporated into the 
statute by Labor Department interpretations. The Labor De- 
partment has ruled that the secret ballot, mailed notices, etc., 
requirements apply even when an election is uncontested. This 
interpretation, especially when coupled with the department’s 
further ruling that a union need not permit write-in votes, is 
both costly and senseless. 


Fiduciary Responsibility of Union Officers 


The Landrum-Griffin Act (Section 501) declares that the offi- 
cers and employes of a union hold positions of trust and that it 
is their duty to hold and expend the union’s funds in accordance 
with its constitution and by-laws and resolutions of its govern- 
ing body. The legislative history of this provision is quite clear 
that Congress did not intend to limit the purposes for which 
union funds may be expended, but only to require that disburse- 
ments be properly authorized. A court of appeals has, neverthe- 
less, enjoined a local union from expending money for a purpose 
the court judged improper. 


Bonding 


Compliance with the requirements for bonding union officers 
and employes (Section 502) involves added expense without 
commensurate added protection. The act calls for a “faithful 
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discharge” type of bond, which, other things being equal, has 
cost 50 percent more than an honesty bond, without providing 
appreciably greater security. In an effort to minimize the ex- 
penditures the act needlessly requires of unions, the Labor 
Department has by regulation interpreted the section as per- 
mitting position schedule bonds. 


Disqualification from Union Office 


Section 504 bars from union office or employment any person 
who has been a member of the Communist Party or who has 
been convicted of any of certain enumerated crimes. This dis- 
barment is effective for five years unless the Department of 
Justice lifts the ban earlier. The section further provides that 
no union shall knowingly permit any person to hold office or 
employment in violation of this provision. The Department of 
Labor has construed this last provision as imposing an affirma- 
tive duty upon unions to ascertain whether their officials or 
employes are disqualified, an interpretation which seems legally 
untenable. 

Investigations 


The statute (Section 601) gives the secretary broad powers 
to investigate, i.e., to question witnesses and to inspect books and 
records, “when he believes it necessary in order to determine 
whether any person has violated or is about to violate any pro- 
vision of this act.” These provisions have given rise to the 
question whether the secretary must have “reasonable cause” 
to believe that a violation of the law has been committed or is 
contemplated, before he may exercise these powers of investi- 
gation. A court of appeals has ruled that the secretary may 
investigate at will, with or without cause. 


The Landrum-Griffin Amendments to Taft-Hartley 


The National Labor Relations Act is administered by the 
National Labor Relations Board, with its orders subject in all 
cases to review by the courts. Since both board processes and 
court review are time-consuming, there has been little definitive 
interpretation as yet of the Landrum-Griffin amendments to 
Taft-Hartley. There have, however, been a number of significant 


developments. 


Federal and State Jurisdiction 


The act requires the federal board to assert jurisdiction over 
any labor dispute over which it would have taken jurisdiction 
under its standards prevailing on August 1, 1959. The board 
may decline jurisdiction over other disputes, and if it does the 
states may assume jurisdiction. The NLRB has announced it 
will supply parties to proceedings before state tribunals with an 
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advisory opinion on whether it would assert jurisdiction over a 
particular dispute, thus displacing the state agency. 


Delegation to Regional Directors in Representation Proceedings 


Reflecting congressional concern over board election delays, 
the Landrum-Griffin Act (Section 701(b)) authorized the board 
to delegate the power to handle representation proceedings to its 
regional directors, subject to discretionary review by the board. 
The board did nothing for a year and a half. Finally, after a 
new chairman and a new board member appointed by President 
Kennedy had taken office, the board issued regulations institut- 
ing the delegation, effective as of May 15, 1961. This delegation 
should materially speed up elections in representation cases. 


Economic Strikers 

One of the most grossly inequitable provisions of the Taft- 
Hartley Act barred economic strikers from voting in labor board 
elections, while permitting scabs to vote. Landrum-Griffin 
diminished this inequity by providing that employes engaged in 
an economic strike shall be eligible to vote under board regu- 
lations in any election conducted within 12 months after the 
commencement of the strike. The board has announced that it 
will not, for the time being, issue any general regulations under 
this provision, but will rule on eligibility to vote on a case by 
case basis. 


Secondary Activities 

Section 8(b) (4) of the original Taft-Hartley Act prohibited a 
union’s striking, or urging the employes of any employer to 
strike, where the union kad for its purpose any one of several 
listed objectives. The best known of these forbidden objectives 
is the so-called “secondary boycott,” for example, forcing a neu- 
tral or secondary employer to cease dealing with a primary em- 
ployer. In general, the Landrum-Griffin amendments extend the 
prohibitions on union conduct as follows: 

1—The inducement of secondary action is prohibitel when 
directed toward any “individual” employed by any person. Ap- 
parently this was meant to cover not only employes in the strict 
sense, but also supervisory personnel in certain instances. But 
union appeals for support are not outlawed if addressed directly 
to the employer. The NLRB’s general counsel, its trial examiners 
and the courts are in disagreement over how far up in the 
hierarchy of management the line is to be drawn. One enlight- 
ened view would forbid, apart from appeals to employes, only 
appeals to lower ranking supervisors or foremen who are asked 
to act contrary to their employers’ interests. 

2—A union cannot “threaten, coerce, or restrain” any person 
for the purpose of promoting secondary or other forbidden ob- 
jectives. This means that a union may not take coercive action 
even directly against an employer to achieve a prohibited object. 
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Publicity other than picketing may be carried on to advise 
the public that a non-union manufacturer’s products are being 
distributed by another employer. The board has ruled that pub- 
licity aimed at a non-union wholesaler, as distinguished from 
manufacturer, is likewise permissible. 


“Hot-Cargo” Contracts 


The act makes unlawful and void most “hot-cargo” contracts, 
that is, agreements by which one employer “ceases or refrains” 
from handling or using the products of another employer or 
“ceases” doing business with any other person. 

In a frequently used type of “hot-cargo” contract the employer 
does not agree to cease doing business with any person, but 
simply agrees not to discipline any employe who refuses to 
handle non-union or unfair products. Especially in a situation 
where supervisory personnel are available to handle unfair prod- 
ucts, it could well be maintained that an agreement not to dis- 
cipline employes for refusing to handle them is not even an 
implied agreement on the part of the employer not to handle. 
This issue has not yet been definitively resolved by the board and 
the courts. 

The prohibition on hot-cargo contracts does not apply te agree- 
ments covering integrated processes in the garment industry. 
It also does not apply to an agreement between a union and an 
employer in the construction industry relating to the contracting 
or subcontracting of work “tc be done” at a construction site. 
Subcontracting clauses in the garment industry may be enforced 
by strike action. The NLRB’s general counsel has taken the 
position that building trades unions cannot strike to enforce 
their subcontracting agreements, or to secure such an agree- 
ment. Court decisions are in conflict on the point, and the board 
has not yet ruled. 


Organizational and Recognition Picketing 


Among the most nefarious provisions of the Landrum-Griffin 
Act are those restricting organizational and recognition picket- 
ing. These provisions add to the National Labor Relations Act 
a new Section 8(b)(7) which prohibits picketing where “an 
object” is organizational or recognition, in three types of situa- 
tions, as follows: (A) where the employer has lawfully recog- 
nized another union and an election petition may not properly 
be filed, for example, because of the board’s contract bar rules; 
(B) where a valid board election has been conducted within the 
preceding year; or (C) where the picketing has been conducted 
for more than a “reasonable” time, with 30 days the maximum, 
without an election petition being filed. 

When the provision was under consideration in the Congress 
repeated assertions were made that it would not preclude picket- 
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ing to protest an employer’s unfair labor practices. The board 
has, nevertheless, thus far ruled that picketing to protest an 
employer’s unfair labor practice violates the act. 

Another issue which has come before the board is the effect 
to be given to a proviso to Section 8(b) (7) (C), which states 
that that subsection is not to be construed to prohibit picketing 
for the purpose of advising the public that an employer is non- 
union, unless an “effect” of the picketing is to cause third parties 
to refuse to make deliveries. So far the board has held that the 
proviso protects only purely informational picketing which has 
no organizational object, immediate or ultimate. This conflicts 
with an explanation given the Senate by Senator Kennedy. 


Supreme Couri Litigation 


The last two years of litigation in the Supreme Court produced 
the greatest string of victories for the labor movement in recent 
history. All told, two dozen major decisions netted a winning 
percentage of better than .800. Prime responsibility for this 
remarkable record can be assigned to the Eisenhower labor board. 
In giving vent to anti-union views, a majority of the appointees 
of the Eisenhower Administration rode roughshod over ele- 
mentary principles of evidence and statutory interpretation. It 
was inevitable that such a board would eventually receive its 
comeuppance at the hands of a fair-minded court. 

The most spectacular single day for the unions was April 17, 
1961. In four different cases the Supreme Court overturned the 
board’s Mountain Pacific doctrine on hiring halls, threw out its 
Brown-Olds mass reimbursement remedy, and rejected its views 
on so-called “foreman clauses” and “general laws clauses.” 

Under its Mountain Pacific doctrine, the NLRB held exclusive 
hiring halls invalid unless the union and the employer expressly 
included in their agreements three specified guarantees against 
discrimination. This was true even though all the evidence 
might demonstrate that no employe had in fact been subjected 
to unlawful discrimination. The Supreme Court struck down the 
board’s perverse theory in Teamsters Local 357 v. NLRB. The 
court found nothing in the Taft-Hartley Act forbidding hiring 
halls, or authorizing the board to fence them in with inflexible 
requirements. 

As its main weapon for forcing compliance with its Mountain 
Pacific doctrine, the NLRB developed the Brown-Olds remedy. 
Typically, a Brown-Olds order required the refund of all union 
dues and fees collected from employes under a union security 
or hiring hall arrangement which the board determined to be 
illegal. It made no difference that all the employes on a job may 
have been old-time union men who had paid dues voluntarily for 
many years. In Carpenters Local 60 v. NLRB the Supreme Court 
set aside the Brown-Olds remedy, branding it as punitive rather 
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than remedial and concluding that it was not supported by evi- 
dence of union coercion of payments. 

The other two cases in which the board was rebuffed on April 
17 involved the Typographical Union. In one case the Supreme 
Court held that it was not unlawful for a union and an employer 
to agree that foremen must be union members, so long as there 
was no discrimination by the foremen in the performance of their 
supervisory functions. In the second case the court upheld the 
union’s so-called “general laws” clause. This clause incorporated 
into the union’s collective agreement ail the general laws of the 
union “‘not in conflict with this contract or with federal or state 
law.” At least in situations where applicable Jaw is common 
knowledge, the quoted language was considered sufficient notice 
to employes that no attempt would be made to enforce contrary 
provisions in the union’s general laws. 


Curtis Brothers Doctrine 


Unions posted a major victory in two cases setting aside the 
board’s Curtis Brothers doctrine. The board contended that 
under the Taft-Hartley Act, and without regard to Landrum- 
Griffin Amendments, a minority union could not engage in recog- 
nition picketing. The high court disagreed in NLRB v. Drivers 
Local 639 and Rubber Workers v. NLRB. It held that peaceful 
primary picketing even by a minority union did not restrain or 
coerce employes, and that in the absence of a certified incumbent 
union such picketing was not unlawful. 

Another NLRB theory fell by the wayside in a case involving 
the Insurance Agents Union. Contrary to the board, the supreme 
court held that a union’s intermittent work stoppages and other 
harassing tactics did not indicate it was unlawfully refusing to 
bargain. The board met further reversals in high court rulings 
on the breadth of board orders and on the effect of the Labor 
Relations Act’s six-months statute of limitations. 

The only outright defeat suffered by a union in a Supreme 
Court case involving the board during the last two years was 
Garment Workers v. NLRB. The court went along with the 
board that it was unlawful for a minority union 2nd an employer 
to sign a contract containing an exclusive recognition clause. It 
was immaterial that the union and employer were unaware at 
the time of the union’s lack of majority status, and that the 
contract contained no union security provisions. 

In NLRB v. Broadcast Engineers the Supreme Court upset 
the board’s traditional procedures dealing with jurisdictional 
strikes. From now on the beard must affirmatively decide on the 
merits which of two competing unions (or possibly competing 
groups) is entitled to the disputed work. One significant effect 
of the court’s decision is to lessen the importance which the 
board formerly attached to the employer’s own assignment of 
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the work. To this extent the unions defeated the board, which 
seemed willing to let the employer be his own arbitrator. 

A case with both plus and minus elements was IUE Local 761 
v. NLRB. The high court ruled that a striking industrial union 
may picket every part of its primary employer’s premises where 
work is being performed which is related to the employer’s nor- 
mal operations. That would cover deliveries, shipments, and 
conventional maintenance. But the union may not picket a gate 
reserved exclusively for independent contractors’ employes doing 
work unrelated to the struck employer’s normal operations, such 
as new construction. 


Georgia Railroad Case 


One of the most important cases not arising out of a board 
proceeding was Machinist v. Street. The Supreme Court held 
that the Railway Labor Act prevents a union from using an 
employe’s dues money collected under a union shop agreement 
for political purposes where the employe has objected to such 
use. A majority of the court so interpreted the act in order to 
avoid the constitutional question of whether a federal statute 
permitting a union to use union shop dues money for political 
purposes would violate dissenting members’ right of free speech. 
The Supreme Court, however, set aside the original sweeping 
remedy of the Georgia courts, which would have enjoined com- 
pletely the enforcement of the union shop so long as the union 
continued its political program. The case was remanded to the 
Georgia courts with instructions to fashion a remedy directly 
related to that portion of the individual complaining employes’ 
dues which was earmarked by the union for political purposes. 

A major triumph for the labor movement was registered in 
the so-called Steelworkers-Warrior & Gulf trio of cases. In three 
separate decisions the Supreme Court laid down broad guidelines 
covering the role of federal courts in enforcing arbitration agree- 
ments. The courts are to order arbitration unless there is the 
most forceful evidence of a purpose to exclude a particular claim 
from arbitration. And they are to concern themselves only with 
the scope of the arbitrator’s authority and not with the merits 
of the grievance. 

Other rulings favorable to unions dealt with the status of 
strike benefits as tax-free gifts, the inability of an employer to 
set off strike damages in a suit against him for welfare-fund 
payments, and the application of the Norris-LaGuardia Act in 
various situations. 


Steel Strike Decision 


One of the most highly publicized cases of the last two years 
led to a union legal defeat. In November 1959 the Supreme Court 
upheld the national emergency provisions of the Taft-Hartley 
Act as they had been invoked to enjoin the nationwide steel 
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strike. The court concluded that the government had submitted 
sufficient evidence regarding the effect of the strike on defense 
— to sustain a finding that the national safety was im- 
periled. 

The arguments of two other unions were rejected when the 
Supreme Court held that: 

The New York Waterfront Commission Act is not in conflict 
with the federal Constitution or with federal legislation in pro- 
hibiting the collection of dues on behalf of any union which has 
a convicted felon as an officer or agent—De Veau v. Braisted. 

The government did not act wrongfully in summarily denying 
a short-order cook in a private concession on naval premises per- 
mission to enter the installation on the ground she failed to meet 
the “security requirements,” even though this meant costing her 
a job, and perhaps her reputation, without any specification of 
charges or any kind of hearing—Cafeteria Workers Local 473 
v. McElroy. 
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Through the past biennium the AFL-CIO has continued to 
pursue its broad social objectives through legislative action by 
the Congress. The AFL-CIO’s legislative objectives are not re- 
stricted to parochial labor issues, but extend throughout all those 
fields which affect the lives of America’s citizens. 

Several major legislative issues have been discussed in other 
sections of this report, as noted below. 


Agriculture 


In 1960 attempts were made to pass a bill dealing with the one 
commodity in great surplus—wheat. This effort failed. The 
Senate passed the bill by a vote of 44 to 36, but the legislation 
failed to clear the House by a 171 to 236 roll-call vote. 


Feed Grains 


One of the first measures to be signed into law in 1961 was a 
special program for feed grains (P.L. 87-5). President Kennedy 
signed the bill on March 22, 1961. 

The aim of the bill was to induce farmers to cut back corn 
and grain sorghums productions. The bill authorized the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to raise corn price supports and supports for 
grain sorghums, barley, oats, and rye. To be eligible for price 
supports of corn, grain sorghums, and soybeans, and on any 
other feed grains or oilseed crops designated by the secretary, 
farmers would have to reduce acreage planted to corn and grain 
sorghums. 


Agricultural Act of 1961 


President Kennedy signed into law the Agricultural Act of 
1961 (P.L. 87-128). The act provided new tools for coping with 
the surplus wheat and feed grains problem. It also increased 
authority for the use of regional marketing orders and extended 
and broadened several existing agricultural programs, including 
the “food-for-peace” program. 
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Administration proposals rejected by Congress would have 
permitted farmer advisory committees to draw up their own 
commodity support programs and submit them to Congress if 
approved by the Secretary of Agiculture. Congress could then 
have vetoed them or let them take effect in 60 days, without 
amendment. Also rejected was the Administration request for 
national marketing agreements and orders and the authority to 
set up production allotments under marketing orders if approved 
by producers. 


Atomic Energy 


Labor’s peaceful atomic development program calls for: 

2 tas of abundant nuclear power, competitively 
priced. 

2—Expanded uses of radioisotopes in industry, medicine and 
agriculture. 

3—Greater protection for the health and safety of workers 
exposed to radiation. 

4—Safeguarding peaceful nuclear development from monopol- 
ization by big business. 

5—Strengthened United States leadership to enable sharing 
the benefits of peaceful nuclear development with other nations. 


The Domestic Atomic Development Program 


For years labor has urged that the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion reverse its program of partnership with the private electric 
utility companies in order to provide an adequate nuclear power 
program for the nation. Labor proposes as a necessary first step 
a large-scale federal nuclear power demonstration program with 
both short and long-range goals of obtaining low cost nuclear 
power. 

Since 1959 America’s nuclear power development program has 
continued to move at a snail’s pace under the same partnership 
approach. 

In 1960, the commission mapped a 10-year reactor program 
with the aim of achieving competitively priced nuclear power in 
high-cost fuel areas of the United States by 1970. 

The commission’s proposal was roundly criticized by labor as 
remaining in the non-productive partnership framework, as a 
retreat from earlier commission development goals, and as being 
highly conjectural. There has, however, been no reversal of this 
policy under the new commission chairman. 

Labor will continue to press for a progressive energy policy 
keyed to national goals in order that nuclear fueis will achieve 
their needed place as a new, competitive source of America’s 


future energy supply. 
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AEC Authorization Legislation 


The 86th Congress included in the 1961 Public Works Appro 
priation bill an additional $40 million for the civilian power pro- 
gram, added $5 million to the commission’s authority to waive 
fuel charges on reactors, and authorized design studies on food 
irradiation and on a steam-cooled power reactor. 

The fiscal 1962 AEC Authorization bill (H.R. 5756) introduced 
by Rep. Holifield (D-Calif.) contained an item authorizing $114 
million for a linear particle accelerator at Stanford University, 
and one of $95 million to construct conventional power facilities 
to utilize the waste steam at the Hanford, Washington plutonium 
production reactor. 

The latter proposal would have made possible construction of 
the largest nuclear power reactor in the world, with an installed 
capacity of 860,000 kilowatts. Power surplus at Hanford’s oper- 
ations was to be marketed by the Bonneville Power Administra- 
tion. 

The outcome of the Hanford battle was the worst defeat that 
any piece of federal power legislation has ever sustained. By a 
176-140 teller vote, the House in July 1961, deleted the Hanford 
project from H.R. 5756. A few days later the Senate defeated 
a similar amendment by a 36-53 roll call vote. 

House Minority Leader Halleck made formal request that the 
House instruct its own conferees to stand firm on the House 
version. A preferential motion instructing the House conferees 
not to agree to the Senate amendment, introduced by Rep. 
James Van Zandt (R-Penna.), withstood by a 164-235 roll call 
vote a motion to table. By an identical roll call vote the motion 
was passed. 

The conference report called for authorization of $58 million 
to install one instead of two generators at Hanford, with an 
installed capacity of 400,000 kilowatts, enough to meet only 
Hanford’s existing power requirements. 

After the Senate agreed to the conference report, the House 
by a lopsided record vote of 251-155, rejected it and adopted a 
motion reiterating insistence on the House version. The Senate 
agreed to the House request. The Hanford item and $5 million 
for coal research were striken from the final AEC Authorization 
bill which went to the President and was signed into law. 


Regulatory Responsibility 


Public Law 86-373 became effective in 1959. The law amends 
the 1954 Atomic Energy Act, by allowing the various states to 
submit plans to the commission for assumption of regulatory 
responsibility over source, byproduct and special nuclear ma- 
terials owned by the Atomic Energy Commission. 

The AFL-CIO in its policy resolution on atomic energy, urged 
“reorganization of federal responsibility, not its diminution” and 
states that “the problem of protecting workers and the public 
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a radiation hazards is a national, not merely a local 
problem.” 

A number of strengthening changes in administration criteria 
for the benefit of workers were achieved by AFL-CIO representa- 
tives in meetings with the commission staff. Chief among these 
is the requirement of uniform application of the AEC’s Part 20 
radiation exposure standards among the States submitting plans 
to the AEC to assume Federal safety regulatory authority. 

Two years after passage of this law, only one state, Kentucky, 
has submitted a regulatory plan to the Commission, which has 
only recently announced approval. 

President Meany, in a letter earlier this year to all state bodies, 
set forth the AFL-CIO position on P.L. 86-373 and also outlined 
the criteria which should help guide labor in the various states 
in determining whether proposed State radiation legislation pro- 
vides adequate protection of workers and the general public. 


State Radiation Laws 


In 1960 Maryland, Massachusetts and Virginia passed laws 
requiring registration of sources of ionizing radiation. New York 
State expanded authority of its atomic development office to 
acquire waste disposal sites and establish training programs in 
handling radiation accidents. 

Registration of sources of radiation was required or author- 
ized under laws enacted in Florida, Idaho, New Hampshire, 
Washington and Wisconsin, in 1961. Authority to issue safety 
regulations was provided in Idaho, New Hampshire and Wash- 
ington. Laws in Florida, Idaho, Indiana, Tennessee and Wash- 
ington authorize the governors to enter into agreements with 
the federal government under P.L. 86-343. 

S. 1702, H.R. 7466 and H.R. 7498 would authorize formation of 
a southern interstate compact to attract atomic industry to the 
region. The legislation also provides for radiation protection to 
workers and the general public. 

Radiation 

The Atomic Energy Commission in June 1959 promulgated 
regulations governing exposure of workers to ionizing radiation 
among licensed users of AEC fissionable materials. After a long 
delay, which was protested in a letter from President Meany to 
the former AEC Chairman, the commission placed them into 
effect as of January 1, 1961. 

These are the added protections (achieved largely through 
efforts of labor) provided by the new commission regulations to 
workers exposed to occupational radiation: 

1—Maximum permissable dose has been reduced one-third. 

2—Maintenance of workers’ individual exposure records has 
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3—Every licensed user is required as a condition of the license 
to post a notice to employes. The notice sets forth the conditions 
of the license and the rights of the worker to have access on 
request to the plant’s safety procedures, to his radiation ex- 
posure history during his employment, and on its termination, 
access to the Commission’s exposure regulations, to notice of 
exposure in excess of established limits, and right to submit 
— and grievances to the Commission through its regional 
offices. 


Safety Regulatory Standards 


In June 1960, a special subcommittee of the Joint Atomic 
Energy Committee conducted hearings on radiation safety 
standards and criteria. AFL-CIO testimony proposed: 

1—Drastic amendments to Public Law 86-373 which would 
tighten eligibility requirements for states proposing plans to 
assume regulatory authority over AEC-owned fissionable 
material. 

2—Enlarging membership of the Federal Radiation Council to 
include representation from organized labor, and to transform the 
council from an advisory body to an action agency responsible for 
establishing nationwide mandatory standards of radiation expo- 
sure. 

3—Enactment of federal workmen’s compensation legislation 
in the field of occupational exposure to ionizing radiation. 

Hearings were held by the Joint Committee in June of this 
year dealing with improvements to the commission’s regulatory 
process. Out of these hearings there emerged legislation (H.R. 
8708 introduced by Rep. Holifield and S. 2419, introduced by Sen. 
Pastore (D-R.I1.). 

The pending legislation largely contains recommendations 
paralleling those carried in AFL-CIO testimony. Chief provisions 
would be: 

1—Establishment of an Atomic Safety & Licensing Committee 
within the AEC, responsible for the entire field of licensing and 
equipped with adequate skilled staff. 

2—Provision that the Advisory Committee on Reactor Stand- 
ards would be called upon to review only such licensing proposals 
as involve new or difficult problems of safety and operation. 

3—Mandatory hearings on applications for permit to construct 
major facilities. 

4—Authority for a new regulatory entity to determine if hear- 
ings were necessary when design or operation changes were pro- 
posed by a licensee. In some instances, licenses could be issued 
by the A.S. & L. Committee without hearings unless it found 
that they were necessary in the public interest. 


International Aspects of Peaceful Atomic Development 
S. 2391 and H.R. 8599 passed the Congress in August 1961 and 
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is now law. This legislation includes amendments to the Euratom 
Act of 1958. The commission’s proposed bill (H.R. 7798) would 
have eliminated a section of the present act preventing monopo- 
listic use of patents. The final bill passed by Congress retains 
this section with only slight modifications. 


International Protection Standards 


The 44th session of the International Labor Organization held 
in June 1960 in Geneva, Switzerland unanimously ratified the 
formal recommendation made the previous year establishing in- 
ternational standards for protection of workers against ionizing 
radiation. These safeguards cover the entire field of occupational 
radiation exposure. 

The convention, adopted by the 80 ILO member states (includ- 
ing the United States) was largely made possible by the effective 
leadership of the U. S. delegation. 


Proposed Labor-Management Advisory Committee 
to the AEC 


For a number of years the AFL-CIO has proposed a statutory 
labor-management advisory committee to work with the Atomic 
Energy Commission on matters outside the collective bargaining 
field which vitally affect working people. 

This proposal has been discussed by AFL-CIO representatives 
and the chairman of the Atomic Energy Commission. Further 
discussions will take place in the near future. 

President Kennedy named and the Senate confirmed Dr. Glenn 
T. Seaborg, Nobel Prize winner in chemistry and chancellor of 
the University of California, as chairman of the Atomic Energy 
Commission and Leland J. Haworth, director of the commission’s 
Brookhaven National Laboratory as the fifth member of the 
Atomic Energy Commission. 

No change has been observed in the commission’s partnership 
policy on nuclear power development. The commission is at pres- 
ent considering a plan to allow private ownership of special nu- 
clear materials (the fuel of power reactors). Discussions dealing 
with this proposal have been held between members of the AEC 
staff and labor representatives. 

The plan under study would require sweeping amendments to 
the Atomic Energy Act of 1954, place private electric power 
companies in control of the nuclear power program, raise funda- 
mental regulatory questions, jeopardize fabricators, and result 
in an increase of between 1 and 2.5 mills in the cost of nuclear 
power. 


Air Pollution 


Increasing concern over the pollution of the air we breathe, 
primarily through exhausts from internal combustion engines, 
led to the extension of the Air Pollution Control Act (P.L. 86- 
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365). P.L. 86-493 provided for a study and report by the U.S. 
surgeon general on the effect of motor vehicle exhaust fumes on 
human health. 


Area Redevelopment 


More than six years after organized labor began its campaign 
to secure federal aid to alleviate the plight of several hundred 
areas suffering from chronic distress, our efforts have been re- 
warded with passage of Public Law 87-27. This is the Area Re- 
development Act of 1961. 

In 1960, enactment of this measure was frustrated by: 

1—A vote in the House Rules Committee to pigeonhole the 
bill indefinitely. 

2—The necessity of using Calendar Wednesday to get the bill 
to the House floor. 

38—An ultimate veto by President Eisenhower. 

Sen. John F. Kennedy made area redevelopment a principal 
issue in his primary campaign in West Virginia and, subse- 
quently, in his national campaign. Among the first “must” bills 
upon his assuming the presidency was §8.1, sponsored by Sen. 
Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.). Despite the customary efforts by the 
opposition to delay the measure, the bill moved quickly through 
the Congress and was signed into law in substantially the same 
form as initially drafted. 

During the course of congressional debate, the question arose 
whether an independent agency, favored by the AFL-CIO, should 
be created to administer the act or whether it should be admin- 
istered by an existing agency. It was ultimately decided to place 
final responsibility for the program in the Department of Com- 
merce. 

Another hotly debated issue was whether loan funds would be 
supplied by annual appropriations or by direct Treasury borrow- 
ing. Conservatives lost the fight to ban Treasury borrowing 
authority. 

Labor insisted that the act prohibit aid for enterprises that 
simply relocate from one area to another. In several portions of 
the law, including its declaration of purpose, a clear barrier 
against any aid to runaway operations has now been specifically 
spelled out. In addition, the act contains the provision that all 
federally aided construction shall be performed under the terms 
of the Prevailing Wage Act of 1931 (Davis-Bacon). 

The crucial vote on the act in the House came on a motion to 
adopt the conference report. The report was adopted, 223-193. 

The act authorizes the expenditure of nearly $400 million for: 

1—Technical assistance, where needed, to plan realistically for 
area redevelopment. A total of $4.5 million was authorized for 
this purpose. 

2—Industrial and commercial loans to attract payroll-generat- 
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ing activities in distressed areas where unemployment has been 
persistent. Federal plant loans as high as 65 percent of a proj- 
ect’s cost will be allowable. States or local areas will be required 
to provide at least 10 percent, the remainder coming from other 
sources. Interest would approximate 4.5 percent and could ex- 
tend 25 years. A total of $200 million was authorized for these 
loans for industrial and rural areas. 

3—Public facility loans and grants that would help create 
long-term job opportunities were authorized to the extent of 
$175,000,000. Example: an industrial water facility necessary 
to create permanent employment. (The act also authorizes fed- 
eral aid for the clearance of old industrial sites.) 

4—Vocational education for retraining unemployed workers 
with provision for subsistence payments during retraining. A 
total of $14.5 million is authorized for this purpose. 

5—The act provides for labor representation on the National 
Public Advisory Board on Area Redevelopment, set up to advise 
the Secretary of Commerce on performance of the program. In 
addition, labor participation on local area redevelopment com- 
mittees is encouraged. 

The act was signed into law by President Kennedy on May 1, 
and William Batt, Jr. was selected as its administrator. Since 
then, several hunderd industrial and rural areas have been des- 
ignated as eligible for aid under the act. Most of these areas 
have established local area development committees and prepared 
the preliminary overall economic development plans which are 
a prerequisite to aid under the act. In a number of areas speci- 
fic aid projects have been advanced and several already have 
been approved. In addition, the Area Redevelopment Adminis- 
tration has now assembled a professional staff to administer the 
act, both in Washington and in the field. 

The AFL-CIO is working closely with the administrator to 
assist in implementing the act both through its members on the 
National Public Advisory Committee and through labor repre- 
sentation on various local area redevelopment committees. 

While progress towards alleviating the deep-seated economic 
distress of many American communities inevitably will be slow, 
important means to help achieve this progress have been made 
available by passage of the act, and the labor movement views 
their effective use to be one of its most important objectives. 


Appropriations For Labor and HEW 


The effectiveness of the broad economic and social welfare 
legislation and programs in which the labor movement is inter- 
ested largely depends on the amount of the appropriations which 
Congress is willing to provide for their administration and en- 
forcement. The AFL-CIO has consistently supported appropria- 
tions of sufficient funds for these programs to make sure that 
they serve the beneficial purposes for which they are designed. 
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Congress in 1960 appropriated $4.3 billion for the operations 
of the U. S. Department of Labor, U. S. Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, National Labor Relations Board, and re- 
lated agencies. This was $288 million more than was appropri- 
ated the previous year and $334 million more than President 
Eisenhower’s budget requests. The largest increase was for the 
National Institutes of Health (increased from $400 million to 
$560 million). 

In 1961 Congress appropriated $4.9 billion for these same de- 
partments and agencies. The total amount was $88 million less 
than the budget requests, but the funds allowed for operating 
programs of particular interest to labor were generally satis- 
factory. 

Substantial increases over and above the Administration’s re- 
quests were once again made in the appropriations for the Na- 
tional Institutes of Health and hospital construction under the 


Hill-Burton Act. 


Civil Rights 
Civil Rights Section Page 172 


Civilian Defense 


For nearly a decade the efforts of federal civilian defense 
officials to provide adequately for the nation’s civil defense have 
been frustrated by the failure of Congress to provide sufficient 
funds. This year, for the first time, the full $295 million was 
appropriated. 

Funds were also requested to provide grain and medical sup- 
ply stockpiles near 191 metropolitan areas, but the appropriation 
was refused. 

The AFL-CIO has also urged appropriate legislation to permit 
state governors to fill vacancies in the House of Representatives 
in the event of disaster. A House subcommittee has approved a 
constitutional amendment to permit such appointments. 


Consumer Protection 


Disclosure of Interest Charges 


The “truth-in-lending” bill, first introduced in the 86th Con- 
gress by Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-IIl.), was reintroduced this 
year as S. 1740, with more than 20 percent of the Senate mem- 
bership as co-sponsors. The measure is directed at the wide- 
spread concealment of high finance charges for installment sales 
and installment loans. The bill would require full disclosure, in 
writing, of all charges to the consumer in connection with the 
extension of credit. Total finance charges would have to be 
stated both in dollars and cents and in terms of the true annual 
interest rate on the amount of the unpaid debt. 
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In both sessions of Congress, the AFL-CIO testified in favor 
of S. 1740, stressing the hardship on wage earners caused by 
misleading statements on credit charges. Wage earners are 
among the heaviest users of installment credit. The great in- 
crease in personal bankruptcies, now almost 100,000 annually, is 
solid proof of the need for reform in consumer credit practices. 


Delegating Meat Inspection Functions to States 

Last year certain congressmen tried to get a law enacted that 
would have undermined federal meat inspection by permitting 
the Secretary of Agriculture to use state inspectors to carry out 
federal inspection functions. Widespread resistance to this ma- 
neuver caused the project to be promptly stopped. Some state 
inspection laws appear to be as rigid as the federal law but often 
appropriations for their enforcement are lacking. 


Proposal to Extend Federal Meat Inspection Coverage 


The Smith bill (H.R. 7871) seeks to extend the coverage of the 
federal meat inspection program to bring more meat packing 
plants within the scope of federal inspection. The issue of federal 
coverage arose during the “watered ham” controversy resulting 
from a Department of Agriculture ruling in 1960 which per- 
mitted federally inspected hams to contain 10 percent extra 
weight in the form of water. Although the ruling was rescinded 
this year by Secretary Freeman as a result of widespread con- 
sumer protests and a series of public hearings, the problem of 
watered ham in plants without federal inspection remains. 

In substance, the bill seeks to prevent non-federally inspected 
plants from unfairly competing with federally inspected plants. 
The bill is expected to draw much attention during 1962, both 
as a safeguard for consumers and to slaughtering and processing 
plants conforming to the Meat Inspection Act of 1907. 


The Poultry Inspection Act and Appropriations 


The AFL-CIO has called for adequate funds with which to 
administer the Poultry Inspection Act, whose enactment it had 
strongly supported. 

In mid-1960, labor expressed opposition to H.R. 11050 in the 
House Agriculture Committee, where Secretary of Agriculture 
Benson was seeking continuance of his temporary authority to 
exempt poultry processors from the basic Poultry Products In- 
spection Act of 1957. Continuation of exemptions the secretary 
already had permitted, together with the possibility that new 
ones might be authorized, would clearly create a dangerous loop- 
hole in the law. The bill was defeated. 


Price Fixing on Consumer Items 


The so-called “fair trade” bill which labor has consistently 
opposed was revived in 1961 in the form of S. 1722-H.R. 7685. 
The Monroney Special Subcommittee held a one-day hearing, 
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limited largely to proponents of “fair trade,” with the promise 
that opponents will be heard before further action. The Admin- 
ministration also has expressed its disapproval of the legislation. 

Our members would be greatly and adversely affected by a 
federal law in this area. The proponents have applied a new term 
to their bill, “Fair Competitive Practices Act,” but the intent of 
the legislation is the same as in previous years. As under simi- 
lar bills, manufacturers of trade marked products would be 
empowered to set minimum prices at which such products could 
be resold, both by wholesalers and retailers. 


Consumer Representation in the Government 


In line with the provisions of the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
statement on consumer protection in February 1960, we sup- 
ported S. 1688, introduced by Sen. Estes Kefauver (D-Tenn.), to 
create a Department of Consumers. 

Hearings were held in mid-1960 on S. 1571, Kefauver’s pre- 
vious bill to create a Department of Consumers. At that time 
we pointed out the need for more interest by the federal govern- 
ment in consumer problems and more effective co-ordination of 
existing programs affecting the consumer. Moreover since con- 
sumers have not yet been able to organize a strong and effective 
group in their own behalf they have little influence in the formu- 
lation of government policies or in administrative proceedings 
affecting their interests. Such a department would serve as a 
much-needed spokesman for the consumer viewpoint within the 
government. 

In August 1961, Sen. Kenneth B. Keating (R-N.Y.) introduced 
S. 2323 to establish a consumer counsel’s office in the White 
House. Several bills have been introduced to create select com- 
mittees in the Congress for the study of consumer problems. 


Failure to Identify Simulated Hardwood Products 


In both 1960 and 1961 the AFL-CIO endorsed legislation to 
compel labeling of so-called wood substitutes represented as wood 
—“cherry,” “walnut,” “oak,” “maple,” and other materials which 


are sold as genuine products. 


Labeling of Poisons in Household Use 


Efforts to obtain a law requiring clear and adequate warning 
on labels of household products containing dangerous, flammable, 
or poisonous chemicals resulted in Public Law 86-613, the Fed- 
eral Hazardous Substances Labeling Act of 1960. 


Color Additives 


Provisions of the Food and Drug Act relating to the safety of 
artificial colors used in foods, drugs and cosmetics were improved 
by the Color Additives Amendments of 1960. The amendments 
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included a key provision, strongly supported by the AFL-CIO, 
prohibiting the use of any color additive that has the potential 
of inducing cancer. 


Slack Pack and Labeling Practices 

During special hearings of the Hart Subcommittee in the Sen- 
ate labor called attention to certain “deceptive packaging” tech- 
niques used by makers of packaged products to confuse and 
deceive shoppers. These include making packages too big for 
their contents, putting net weight statements in fractional 
ounces so as to make price comparisons difficult, and concealing 
price increases by reducing package contents. 


Prescription Drug Industry 

Hearings on Sen. Kefauver’s Drug Industry Antitrust bill, 
S. 1552, began in July 1961. Introduction of the bill followed 
the conclusion of an exhaustive investigation of the drug manu- 
facturing industry, which exposed gross profiteering in prescrip- 
tion drugs at the expense of the consumer, and many other 
abuses. The Kefauver bill would promote competitive pricing of 
prescription drugs by reducing the protection of patent laws as 
they apply to drugs and by various provisions to make it easier 
for doctors to prescribe drugs by generic name rather than by 
brand name. The selling of useless drugs would be curbed by 
patent law reform and by enlarging the scope of Food and Drug 
Administration clearance of new drug products before they are 
put on the market. All drug manufacturers would have to be 
licensed by the Food and Drug Administration, which is given 
broadened powers to inspect drug factories. Provision is made 
for seeing that doctors get full information on any known dan- 
gers associated with the use of any particular drug product. 


Conservation and Natural Resources 


Labor’s natural resources program calls for policies and pro- 
grams under strong federal leadership, planning, construction 
and management, keyed to the national goals of a full employ- 
ment economy. 

Labor proposes both unified federal national resources policy 
and basic reorganization of the federal resources action and 
regulatory agencies; carrying forward the TVA conception of 
unified regional development into other river basins and contin- 
uation of anti-monopoly safeguards provided by existing federal 
power and water development laws and regulatory agencies. 

Among other important aspects of labor’s natural resources 
program are modernization of the nation’s power supply under 
federal regulation; accelerated programs in soil conservation, 
water pollution.abatement, saline water conversion, timber, graz- 
ing land, fish and wildlife, mining and minerals, recreation, and 
closer cooperation with the United Nations to help other nations 
deal with their resources problems. 
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Resources and Conservation Act of 1961 


As a candidate Senator Kennedy endorsed S. 239 introduced 
by Sen. Clair Engle (D.-Calif.) in 1960 to create a White House 
Council of Resources Advisors and a Joint Committee on Natural 
Resources in the Congress. It was supported by the AFL-CIO. 

The Kennedy Administration however, offered as a substitute 
S. 2246 introduced by Sen. Clinton P. Anderson (D.-N. Mex.). 
This legislation would create a cabinet level water resources coun- 
cil, establish river basin commissions with state-federal repre- 
sentation and authorize a 10-year, $50 million grant-in-aid 
program to enable the states to draw up comprehensive water de- 
velopment plans. The bill was heard by the Senate Interior and 
Public Works Committees and awaits action next January. 

Labor endorsed this bill as a first step in federal water re- 
sources agency reorganization. The bill however, fails to include 
land (including minerals) and energy resources within the scope 
of the cabinet council and threatens to perpetuate the inter- 
agency committee development approach which for years has 
acted as a brake on needed basin programs. 


Colorado River Storage Project Transmission Lines 


In September 1961 Congress appropriated money for the De- 
partment of the Interior to begin construction of the federal 
transmission system to carry power from three federal dams in 
the Colorado River Storage project to load centers in Utah, 
Colorado, Wyoming, New Mexico and Arizona. A $13.7 million 
item for this purpose was carried in the public works appropria- 
tion bill for fiscal 1962 (H.R. 9076). 

Both former Interior Secretary Seaton and present Secretary 
Udall had found that the federal transmission plan was superior 
to proposals by the private electric utilities. In September 1961, 
a House motion to eliminate this item was defeated by a teller 
vote (135 against, 114 for the amendment). Another motion to 
recommit to committee with instructions to strike the trans- 
mission lines was defeated on a roll call vote—224 to 182. The 
full public works appropriation bill was then passed by the House 
by a roll call vote of 337-31. 

The Senate Appropriations Committee then wrote restrictive 
language into the transmission lines items of the public works 
appropriation bill, which was accepted by the Senate. Senate- 
House conferees adopted language which allowed the Interior 
Dept. to proceed with all-federal construction of the controversial 
transmission lines. 

Both Houses adopted the conference report and H.R. 9076 
has been signed by the President. 

The 86th Congress approved legislation liberalizing interest 
rates on any Colorado River Storage project commenced after 
June 1, 1960. (P.L. 86529) 
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S. 66 introduced by Sen. Frank Church (D.-Ida.) and H.R. 36, 
introduced by Rep. Gracie Pfost (D.-Ida.) were introduced to 
authorize the Burns Creek project to be constructed on the Upper 
Snake River in Idaho by the Bureau of Reclamation to insure 
adequate irrigation storage water and power generation. This 
legislation is pending in committee. 


Water Pollution Control 


The long fight in Congress to accelerate programs for control 
of pollution of America’s water supply won a delayed victory 
this year when the President signed into law, P.L. 87-88. 

Legislative efforts to liberalize the 1956 Water Pollution Con- 
trol Act were defeated in 1960 when President Eisenhower 
vetoed a bill to increase federal grants-in-aid to communities 
planning sewage disposal plants. By the narrow margin of 
249-157 on a roll call vote, the House failed to over-ride, with 
271 votes needed. 

This year H.R. 6441 was reported out of the House Public 
Works Committee and passed by a record vote of 307-110, after 
an effort to strike out a provision strengthening the enforce- 
ment powers of the federal government was defeated 151-70. 
Still another amendment to cut the amount of federal grants-in- 
aid was defeated. 

The Senate Public Works Committee amended H.R. 6441 to 
authorize $80 million in fiscal 1962, $90 million in fiscal 1963 and 
$110 million for four succeeding years to aid communities in 
building sewage treatment plants. The House version author- 
ized $100 million for each of the fiscal years—1962-1967. The 
House acceded to the Senate version and adopted the conference 
report. P.L. 87-88 also will: 

1—Raise the ceiling on individual projects grants from $250,- 
000 to $600,000, and increases grants to state water pollution 
control agencies and authorizes more money to develop better 
sewage treatment techniques. 

2—Extend federal enforcement powers to all navigable, in- 
cluding coastal waters and transferring direct control to the 
Secretary of HEW. 

3—Increase federal share in non-reimbursable costs of stored 
water for the purpose of improving downstream quality. 

4—Authorize establishment and maintenance of at least seven 
field laboratories and research facilities in the United States. 


Saline Water Conversion 


In the 86th Congress, legislation to expand the Federal Saline 
Water Conversion program passed the Senate and died in the 
House. S. 2156, a bill extending the research and development 
program with a $100 million authorization for improving saline 
water conversion processes through fiscal year 1971, was ap- 
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proved by the Senate in August 1961. The House passed H.R. 
7916 as amended, authorizing appropriations of $50 million ex- 
tended over a five year period. 

The Senate-House conferees in September agreed on a $75 
million, six year program. The conference report was agreed 
upon by both houses and the President signed Public Law 87-295 
on September 22, 1961. 


Wilderness Bill 


On July 27, 1961, the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs 
Committee reported S. 174, introduced by Sen. Clinton P. Ander- 
son (D-N. Mex.), a bill to establish a National Wilderness 
Preservation System, comprising about 52 million acres, ad- 
ministered by the Departments of Interior and Agriculture in 
national forests, parks and wildlife preserves. In September, 
S. 174 passed the Senate. House action is expected in 1962. 

No new wilderness lands would be created under the bill; any 
existing mining, grazing and other rights in the designated 
areas would be preserved. 


C & O Canal Park 


The House on May 19, 1960 rejected a motion to adopt the 
rule for debate on H.R. 2231 to establish the Chesapeake and 
Ohio Canal National Historical Park in Maryland. 

S. 77 introduced by Sen. J. Glenn Beall (R.-Md.) passed the 
Senate by a voice vote in 1960 and 1961. Bills before both houses 
contain language enabling Congress to use park lands for future 
water development projects for multiple use benefits with hydro 
power generation omitted. 


Minerals 


This year the House, by a 196 to 172 roll call vote, passed an 
amended bill, H.R. 84, introduced by Rep. Ed Edmondson (D.- 
Okla.) to stabilize the domestic lead and zinc industry by author- 
izing subsidy payments to small mine operations for a four-year 
period through fiscal year 1965. A similar measure had passed 
Congress in 1960 and was killed by a pocket veto. 

The bill, as finally approved by Congress and signed by the 
President, would authorize stabilization payments by the Secre- 
tary = the Interior, between 14.5 cents and the market price per 
pound: 

1—Whenever the market price of lead fell below 1414 cents 
per pound. 

2—Whenever the market price of zinc fell below 1414 cents 
per pound. 

3—Limited to $4.5 million on ores sold in calendar 1962; $4.5 
million on ores sold in calendar 1963; $4 million on ores sold in 
1964; and $3.5 million on ores sold in 1965. 
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4—Limited to a ceiling 3,000 tons in calendar 1962 (1,500 tons 
of lead and 1,500 tons of zinc) 2,400 tons in 1963; 1,800 tons in 
1964 and 1,200 tons in 1965. 

S. 1747, a companion bill to H. R. 84, with additional provisions 
for revising the import taxes on lead and zinc was referred to 
the Senate Committee on Finance, after having been reported by 
the Senate Interior and Insular Affairs Committee. 

On September 14, the House Ways and Means Committee re- 
ported H. R. 5193 introduced by Rep. Howard H. Baker (R- 
Tenn.) as amended, to impose import taxes on lead and zinc. No 
further action was taken. S. Res. 240, directing the United 
States Tariff Commission to undertake studies of foreign com- 
petition in the domestic mining industry, passed the Senate. 


San Luis Project 


After intense debates in both houses of Congress, the San Luis 
project in the California Central Valley, to be financed, con- 
structed and operated jointly by the Bureau of Reclamation and 
the State of California, was authorized when the President 
signed Public Law 86-488. 

The basic issue was whether federal reclamation laws govern- 
ing limitation of land ownership eligible to receive water from 
a federally financed reclamation project (the so-called 160 acre 
provision) should also apply to the state-administered service 
areas of the San Luis project. Involved is the key role of San 
Luis to the state of California’s north-south water diversion plan 
and the success of continuing efforts of the large corporation 
farmers to control land and water development in the state. Also 
involved is the historic anti-monopoly family-sized farm policy 
in the United States which goes back to the Articles of the Con- 
federation. 

In 1959 the Senate passed S. 44 by voice vote. An amendment 
had been passed eliminating the section which would allow the 
owners of land in the state service area to receive water from 
the San Luis reservoir without complying with federal reclama- 
tion ownership provisions of the federal reclamation law. 

In 1960 the House adopted an amendment striking the bill’s 
exemption of the 160 acre limitation in the state service area. 
The amended bill went to the President and was signed into law. 

P.L. 86-488 requires that a contract be negotiated between 
the United States and California to carry out the joint under- 
taking at San Luis. If there is no contract by January 1, 1962, 
the bureau may proceed with the federal part of the project. 
Former Interior Secretary Seaton did not arrive at a decision as 
to whether to carry out the intent of Congress with respect to 
the 160 acre provision on the state service area. 

No decision has as yet been made public by Interior Secretary 
Udall who voted for the 160 acre provision during the House 
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debate on San Luis. Labor has urged the secretary to stand firm 
and carry out the intent of Congress on this vital issue. 


Federal Power Commission 


This commission exerts profound influence on American con- 
sumers of both electricity and gas through its administration of 
the Federal Power and Natural Gas Acts. 

President Kennedy has appointed and the Senate has con- 
firmed three consumer-oriented members of the Commission to 
fill three of four vacancies that occurred this year. These are: 

Joseph C. Swidler, formerly general counsel for the Tennessee 
Valley Authority, now the chairman; 

Howard Morgan, former public utility commissioner of Ore- 
gon; and Charles R. Ross, former chairman of the Vermont 
Public Service Commission, a Republican. 

Lawrence J. O’Connor, an Eisenhower appointee to the Interior 
Department’s office of oil imports, and a former oil and gas com- 
pany official, was also confirmed this year in spite of opposition 
in the Senate because of his background. 

During the past eight years the Federal Power Commission 
has in effect been regulated by the gas companies and electric 
power companies, instead of regulating them. Faulty administra- 
tive procedures in handling rate increase applications have re- 
sulted in an enormous backlog of 3,971 unfinished proceedings 
involving pipelines and independent gas producers as of April 30, 
1961. 

Labor strongly supported S. 666 introduced in the 87th Con- 
gress by Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.). This bill would 
amend the Natural Gas Act to improve FPC regulation on behalf 
of the consumer and general public. This bill would: 

1—Outlaw certain types of indefinite prices clauses in con- 
tracts for sale of natural gas and allow the FPC to suspend rate 
changes in industrial gas sales. 

2—Prohibit a successive rate increase from being put into 
effect by a natural gas company regulated by FPC, before the 
commission has rendered a decision on a previously pending rate 
increase application. (Twenty-seven natural gas companies as of 
April 30, 1961 had from two to seven such pending cases, aggre- 
gating nearly $335 million.) 

3—Place the burden of proof squarely on the applicant for a 
rate increase by requiring FPC to make a specific finding that 
the selling price of natural gas interstate is consistent with the 
public interest, and if not, to set the price itself. 

The new U. S. solicitor general, in the spring of 1961 success- 
fully defended before the U.S. Supreme Court a Federal Power 
Commission decision handed down during the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration that allows liberalized depreciation under Section 
167 of the Internal Revenue Act of 1954 to provide enormous 
financial benefits to the utilities but not to the consumers. 
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Davis-Bacon Act 


Legislation to extend the Davis-Bacon Act to all projects paid 
for in whole or in part with federal funds, and to include fringe 
benefits in establishing the prevailing wage, were introduced in 
both the 86th and 87th Congresses. Bills introduced were S. 
1360, by Sen. Herbert H. Humphrey (D-Minn.); H. R. 4994 and 
H. R. 5622 by Rep. John E. Fogarty (D-R.I.); and H. R. 5298, 
by Rep. Frank M. Karsten (D-Mo.). No action has been taken. 

Davis-Bacon Act provisions were included in the housing and 
area redevelopment laws passed this year. 


D. C. Unemployment Compensation 


Efforts to improve the District Unemployment Compensation 
Act failed in conference at the close of the 1961 session. The 
Senate had enacted S. 2194, introduced by Sen. Wayne Morse 
(D—Ore.), which would have provided a maximum at 50 percent 
of the district’s average weekly wages in private employment. 
This would have raised the maximum from $30 to $46. The 
Senate measure also provided 34 weeks uniform duration, cov- 
erage for non-profit employes, no disqualification during retrain- 
ing and no cancellation of benefit weeks as a result of disqualifi- 
cation. The bill would have eliminated benefits to those volun- 
tarily retiring. 

A House measure, H.R. 5968, introduced by Rep. Thomas 
Abernethy (D.—Miss.) which was very similar to a bill sup- 
ported by the Washington Board of Trade, would have raised 
the maximum to only $38, and included many provisions weaken- 
ing existing legislation. 

Despite failure of the first conference committee meeting to 
resolve the differences, subsequent efforts were made. An in- 
formal understanding was reached and a second conference 
scheduled. The majority of House conferees, however, refused 
to attend the conference meeting. Further action has been de- 
ferred to next year. 

Despite repeated efforts of the AFL-CIO, the Congress has not 
amended the District Unemployment Compensation Act since 
1954. The benefits in the district law are now almost the lowest 
in the United States. 


Disarmament Agency 


The United States, as the leader of the free world, has fre- 
quently stated and worked for the goal of peace and disarma- 
ment. And yet, while it has maintained a large military budget, 
there has been no central and permanent planning agency for 
peace. United States participation in nuclear test-ban negotia- 
tions and other international conferences has suffered from lack 
of continuous planning and trained personnel in the arms control 
and disarmament fields. 
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Under present day conditions, when the maintenance of peace 
may be the only alternative to nuclear holocaust and destruction, 
an agency to study and make plans for arms control and disarma- 
ment on a permanent, continuing basis is clearly needed. 

Legislation to establish a U. S. Disarmament Agency for World 
Peace and Security was introduced in both the Senate and the 
House at the request of President John F. Kennedy in June 1961, 
and passed both Houses by substantial margins. President Ken- 
nedy signed the bill on September 26, 1961 (P.L. 87-297). 


Discrimination in Apprenticeship Programs 


Hearings were held in August 1961 before the Special House 
Subcommittee on Labor, headed by Rep. James Roosevelt (D.— 
Calif.), on H.R. 8219, a bill introduced by Rep. Adam Clayton 
Powell (D.—N.Y.), to deny government recognition and assist- 
ance to apprenticeship programs where discrimination on the 
grounds of race, creed or color is practiced. 

President Meany testified for the AFL-CIO in general support 
of the legislation, but took the position that discrimination in 
apprenticeship programs is only part of the much larger prob- 
lem of discrimination in employment generally. He strongly 
urged enactment of a national fair employment practices act, 
with full powers of enforcement, and asserted that fair employ- 
ment practice legislation along the lines of Rep. Powell’s bill 
(H.R. 262) has and will continue to have the full and energetic 
support of the AFL-CIO. 

The subcommittee did not report the legislation prior to the 
adjournment of the first session of the 87th Congress. 


Education, Federal Aid 
Worker and the Community Section Page 143 


Educational and Cultural Exchange 


On September 16, 1961 the Congress passed the Mutual Edu- 
cational and Cultural Exchange Act of 1961, (P.L. 87-256), con- 
solidating and expanding U. S. educational and cultural exchange 
programs. 

The new law consolidates and strengthens existing educational 
and cultural exchange programs authorized under half a dozen 
statutes, including the so-called “Fulbright Amendment,” the 
U. S. Information and Educational Exchange Act of 1948 and 
the Smith-Mundt Act. One of the effects of the new law will 
be to promote closer academic and cultural ties between the 
U.S. and Latin America. 


Educational TV 


The AFL-CIO supported bills to provide modest federal aid 
for non-profit community educational television groups. Though 
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not widespread, educational TV has proved a useful tool in public 
elementary and secondary school classrooms and an effective 
implement for adult education during the evening hours. 

S. 205, introduced by Sen. Warren Magnuson (D—Wash.), 
H. R. 182, by Rep. Kenneth Roberts (D—Ala.), H. R. 645, by 
Rep. Hale Boggs (D—La.) and H. R. 965, by Rep. Oren Harris 
(D—Ark.) would provide needed aid. 


Electoral Reform 


Sen. Howard Cannon (D.—Nev.) introduced S. 2426, a bill 
to (1) prescribe minimum regulations for the organization of 
political committees, (2) establish realistic ceilings on contribu- 
tions and expenditures in federal election campaigns, (3) 
strengthen existing reporting requirements applicable to political 
committees and candidates and at the same time reduce the 
burden of two numerous reports, (4) provide for wider publicity 
for required reports on campaign contributions and expendi- 
tures, and (5) give a credit of up to $10 against federal indi- 
vidual income taxes for political contributions. 

The bill was reported unchanged by the Senate Rules Com- 
mittee, but prior to passage of the bill by the Senate, the pro- 
visions allowing a tax credit for political contributions were 
deleted. Efforts to strengthen the measure were defeated. When 
the session ended, the bill was pending before the House Admin- 
istration Committee, which had taken no action on the matter. 


Equal Pay for Women 


No specific action was taken by the Congress on proposals for 
a federal law to provide equal pay for women employed in jobs 
comparable to jobs held by men. However, an important devel- 
opment was the introduction toward the end of the 1961 legis- 
lative session of an Administration-backed “equal pay” bill 
(H.R. 8898-S. 2494 introduced by Rep. Edith Green (D.—Ore.) 
and Sen. Pat. McNamara (D.—Mich.)) which closely follows the 
principles endorsed by the AFL-CIO. 

Unlike most previous equal pay bills, enforcement of the meas- 
ure would be handled chiefly through administrative proceedings 
in the U. S. Department of Labor, rather than through the 
courts, so that a maximum of compliance on a voluntary basis 
can be assured. The type of enforcement included in the bill is 
an objective specifically sought by the AFL-CIO. 

The bill forbids discrimination in wages on the basis of sex 
where the work. performed is of a comparable character. It 
would apply to all employers engaged in interstate commerce or 
in the production of goods for interstate commerce. It is expected 
that hearings will be held early in 1962. 
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Food for Peace 


During the 1960 campaign President Kennedy strongly en- 
dorsed “‘a new, expanded Food for Peace program . . . where our 
surplus food and fiber are used to supplement the agriculture 
of other lands, to combat hunger, to supply food reserve banks, 
and to feed workers engaged in building roads, digging wells 
and clearing land.” 

Former Rep. George McGovern (D.—S.D.) was appointed 
and now serves as director of the Food for Peace program in the 
Executive Office of the President. As part of the Agriculture 
Act of 1961 Congress extended and expanded the Administra- 
tion’s Food for Peace program through December 1964. (P.L. 
87-28) 


Foreign Assistance 


The trade union movement has continued during the past two 
years to support vigorously all efforts to expand the economic 
and technical assistance programs of the United States and other 
advanced countries aimed at speeding up economic growth and 
improved living standards in the less developed countries. This 
period witnessed a growing awareness, not just in our own coun- 
try but all over the world, of an urgent need for long-term 
effective help to the newly developed countries in their efforts 
to achieve economic and social progress. 

The AFL-CIO has for a number of years urged the need for 
adequate funds on a long-term basis to assist economic develop- 
ment in the less developed countries. This was in recognition of 
the fact that economic development is a long-term process. It 
must be planned sufficiently in advance with assurance that 
necessary funds will be available when needed. 


Action in 1960 


Although at one time it appeared that the Eisenhower Ad- 
ministration would support long-term financing for economic 
development, this expectation was not realized. In 1960 the 
Administration requested authorization of $700 million for only 
one year for the Development Loan Fund, the agency which 
provides low-cost loans for economic development in less devel- 
oped countries. Stressing the hobbling effect of year-to-year 
financing of economic assistance, AFL-CIO spokesmen, in testi- 
mony before congressional committees, called for an authoriza- 
tion of $1.5 billion a year for a period of five years for the 
Development Loan Fund, with Treasury financing instead of 
year-to-year appropriations. However, our recommendation was 
not accepted. 

The Mutual Security Act of 1960 passed the House by a vote 
of 234-131 and the Senate by a vote of 60-25. As passed, the 
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act authorized total appropriations of $4,186,300,000 for the 
mutual security program, including $1,100,000,000 for one year 
for the Development Loan Fund. Eisenhower indicated however, 
he would use only $700,000,000 of the authorization. As a result, 
when Congress subsequently appropriated $3,781,350,000 for 
mutual security, only $550,000,000 was appropriated for one year 
for the Development Loan Fund. This was by far the deepest 
cut which Congress, under the leadership of Rep. Otto Pass- 
man (D.—La.), chairman of the Foreign Operations Subcom- 
mittee of the House Appropriations Committee, made in any of 
the mutual security programs authorized in 1960. 

When President John F. Kennedy took office in January 1961, 
the United States and the free world faced hard and bitter prob- 
lems. One dangerous crisis followed another—Cuba, Laos, Berlin, 
and the Congo. Foreign policy became the area of primary con- 
cern throughout the first months of the Kennedy Administration. 

While there still are individuals both in and out of Congress 
who continue to resist foreign economic assistance programs on 
the ground that the United States cannot afford these programs 
as long as there are large unmet needs at home, the issue of 
whether the United States should be involved in such programs 
was not an important one in the first session of the 87th Con- 
gress. Rather, debate centered on the questions of what kind 
and how much aid should be furnished and how such aid should 
be financed. 


OECD Treaty Ratified 


Early in the session the Senate considered the question of 
ratification of the treaty establishing the Organization for Eco- 
nomic Cooperation and Development, the so-called OECD. This 
treaty was designed to strengthen the economic ties between 
the twenty member nations, particularly in the fields of inte- 
grated and mutually beneficial foreign aid and foreign trade 
policies and programs. 

The Senate ratified the treaty by a vote of 72-18. As a result, 
United States participation in joint action with the other sig- 
natories looking toward further unification of the Atlantic Com- 
munity was assured. 

Preceding the Economic Conference of the American Republics 
held in Bogota, Colombia, in September 1960, the AFL-CIO Ex- 
ecutive Council issued a statement stressing the need for social 
and land reform in Latin America as an essential prerequisite 
to economic and social development. This basic principle was 
later incorporated in the decision of the Bogota Conference, as 
well as the subsequent conference this year at Punta del Este. 
Again in February 1961, the Executive Council adopted a state- 
ment urging full U.S. support for assistance to Latin American 
economic development, particularly stressing that our efforts 
shouid help to strengthen democratic unions in that region. 
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Alliance for Progress 


On March 13, 1961, President Kennedy announced the Alliance 
for Progress program for Latin America intended to meet the 
twin needs for social and economic reform and for economic de- 
velopment. In early August 1961, a conference of all the Ameri- 
can nations adopted the Charter of Punta del Esta, setting forth 
12 basic objectives to meet the demands of the people of Latin 
America. AFL-CIO representatives serving as observers with 
the U. S. delegation played a significant role especially in em- 
phasizing the need to stress the human aspects of the problem. 
At the Punta del Este Conference, the U. S. pledged to make 
available a major part of at least $20 billion needed from outside 
sources over the next 10 years for economic and social develop- 
ment in Latin America. 

Funds for Latin American aid were authorized by an act of 
Congress in 1960. This was followed by passage by Congress in 
1961 of legislation appropriating $500,000,000 for the Inter- 
American Social and Economic Cooperation Program and $100,- 
000,000 for assistance in the reconstruction and rehabilitation of 
earthquake-damaged Chile. 


Long-Term Foreign Aid 


Unlike his predecessor, President Kennedy recognized the need 
for assured long-term financing for foreign aid. In June 1961 
he asked Congress for authority to borrow from the Treasury 
over a period of five years, $900,000,000 in fiscal 1962, and $1.6 
billion in each of the succeeding four years, to finance low- 
interest, long-term loans to meet the economic and social needs 
of the peoples of less developed countries. The President also 
called for authority to use for such purposes $1.5 billion in re- 
payments to the Treasury of outstanding loans, and appropria- 
tions of $1.8 billion for military aid and $1.3 billion for supple- 
mentary foreign assistance programs in fiscal year 1962. 

The major principles of the Administration’s Foreign Assist- 
ance Program were (1) individual country plans tailored to meet 
the specific economic and social needs of the people of the coun- 
try; (2) long-term planning with long-term financing; (3) em- 
phasis on long-term, low-interest loans; (4) separation of eco- 
nomic from military assistance programs; and (5) greater 
unification of administrative agencies. The AFL-CIO strongly 
supported the President’s foreign aid program in congressional 
testimony and in statements by the Executive Council and Presi- 
dent Meany. 

The Senate Foreign Relations Committee reported legislation 
substantially along the lines of the President’s recommendations. 
When the bill was called up for debate on the Senate floor, the 
principal issue was whether the provisions authorizing Treasury- 
borrowing to finance the program of United States loans to un- 
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derdeveloped countries for social and economic development 
would be approved. Administration supporters argued that au- 
thority for long-term financing was an essential element of long- 
term planning. Conservative Republicans and Southern Demo- 
crats, however, described the program as sanctioning “back- 
door financing” threatening the financial solvency of the nation 
and Congress’s control over the purse strings. There was vir- 
tually no disagreement as to the need for and the desirability of 
a sound foreign aid program. 

The first test came on an amendment offered by Sen. Harry 
Byrd (D.-Va.) providing for a five-year loan fund authorization, 
but eliminating the provisions for Treasury-borrowing. Through 
this amendment, Senator Byrd sought to retain for the House 
and Senate Appropriations Committees year-by-year review of 
and control over the program. The Byrd amendment was de- 
feated by a vote of 56 (46 Democrats and 10 Republicans) to 39 
(16 Democrats and 23 Republicans). 


Setback in the House 


The House Foreign Affairs Committee also reported favorably 
legislation substantially along the lines of the President’s rec- 
ommendations. Debate on alleged deficiencies in the foreign aid 
program in the past was much more caustic in the House than 
it was in the Senate, and it soon became evident that some com- 
promise would have to be made on the provisions for Treasury- 
borrowing authority in connection with the development loan 
fund. In point of fact, reaction against the President’s program in 
the House proved to be even stronger than had generally been 
expected, for by a teller vote of 161-195 the House completely 
eliminated not only the provisions for Treasury-borrowing au- 
thority, but also the provisions for long-term planning. The 
amendment which accomplished this was proposed by Rep. D. S. 
Saund (D.-Calif.). It authorized $1.2 billion for the develop- 
ment loan program for only one year and required that this 
money be appropriated. Passage of the Saund amendment repre- 
sented a serious defeat for the President’s foreign aid program. 
The House bill, however, left the amounts authorized in the bill 
for foreign assistance programs in fiscal year 1962 virtually un- 
changed. 

While the House-Senate conferees were able to reach agree- 
ment on long-term planning over a five-year period, and the 
amount authorized for the Development Loan Fund—$1.2 billion 
for the first year, $1.5 billion for the next four years—was much 
greater than previous years, the conferees did not, however, 
agree on Treasury-borrowing authority. Instead, the bill author- 
ized the President to make long-term commitments which, the 
conferees stipulated, should be honored by Congress “unless 
there is evidence of obvious bad management or the other coun- 
try has failed to meet its responsibilities.” 
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Although they fell short of the President’s recommendations, 
the provisions of the conference bill, which were designed to 
restrain the House Appropriations Committee from drastically 
reducing appropriations for foreign aid, as had happened in pre- 
vious years, did constitute a substantial improvement over pre- 
vious foreign aid legislation. 

The bill was signed into law by the President on September 1, 
1961 (P.L. 87-195). Any mild satisfaction supporters of a strong 
and effective foreign aid program may have felt, however, was 
destined to be short-lived. 


House Slashes Funds 


Even before the Foreign Assistance Act was signed, Rep. 
Passman’s Foreign Operations Subcommittee recommended, and 
the House Appropriations Committee reported, a foreign aid 
appropriations bill reducing appropriations for foreign aid nearly 
$900 million below the amounts authorized in the Act for fiscal 
year 1962. The cuts included reductions of nearly $300 million 
for development loans and grants, $125 million for the Presi- 
dent’s contingency fund, and $400 million for military aid. On 
the House floor, supporters of foreign aid were successful in rais- 
ing by $300 million the appropriation for military aid but were 
unsuccessful in restoring to authorized levels the funds for 
development loans and other non-military programs. 

When the bill went over to the Senate the AFL-CIO strongly 
urged the Senate Appropriations Committee, in view of the criti- 
cal world situation and in the interest of the people of the United 
States and the security of the free world, to restore the full 
amounts of the funds authorized in the Foreign Assistance Act 
of 1961. Both the Senate Appropriations Committee and the 
Senate itself did restore virtually the full amounts authorized 
for foreign aid. In conference, however, with representatives 
of the House Appropriations Committee led by Rep. Passman, 
the conferees agreed upon and both the House and Senate passed 
a compromise foreign assistance appropriations bill appropriat- 
ing for fiscal year 1962 $3,877,100,000 in new money, plus $106 
million of unobligated balances of 1961 funds, and $30 million 
for the Peace Corps, for a total of $4,013,100,000. This was 
$519,600,000 above the figure originally recommended by the 
House Appropriations Committee, but nearly $800,000,000 short 
of the President’s request. 


Freedom Academy 


The AFL-CIO supported legislation in 1960 to establish a Free- 
dom Commission to operate a Freedom Academy for research 
and training in the “science of counteraction” to the interna- 
tional Communist conspiracy. S. 1685 was introduced by Sen. 
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Karl Mundt (R-S.D.) and Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) and was 
reported favorably by the Senate Judiciary Committee. 

The bill was passed by the Senate on August 31, 1960, but in 
the face of opposition by the U. S. Department of Justice, on 
the ground that the bill would result in duplication of effort, no 
action was taken on the measure in the House. The bill was re- 
introduced in 1961 as S. 822. 


General Extension Act 


The Committee on Special Education of the House Education 
and Labor Committee in 1960 concluded hearings on H.R. 357, 
introduced by Rep. Carl Elliott (D-Ala.), a proposal to provide 
financial assistance to the states for further development of pub- 
licly supported general extension programs conducted by land- 
grant colleges and state universities. The committee did not act 
on this legislation. In the Senate, a similar bill was introduced 
by Sen. Lister Hill, (D-Ala.), S. 648, but no hearings were sched- 
uled. 

When the 87th Congress convened, an identical bill was in- 
troduced by Rep. Cleveland Bailey (D-W.Va.), H.R. 4386, pro- 
viding financial aid for the development of state university 
extension programs. The subcommittee reported H.R. 8732 in- 
stead of H.R. 4386. The bill is pending before the full committee. 


Government Employes 


In 1960 federal and postal employes achieved their greatest 
victory in passage over President Eisenhower’s veto of a 7.5 
percent wage increase. Passage in the House followed completion 
of a discharge petition which 219 members signed only 48 hours 
after it was filed. The salary increase became Public Law 86-568. 

Important improvements were also made in the federal em- 
ploye’s compensation program (Public Law 86-767) and exten- 
sion of government health insurance programs to retired civil 
service employes (Public Law 86-724). 

In 1961, passage of Public Law 87-139 resulted in a long-over- 
due increase in government travel allowances from $12 to $16 
per day. Another important measure (Public Law 87-114) made 
permanent a temporary 10 percent annuity increase. A long 
sought motor vehicle liability bill (Public Law 87-258) affords 
needed protection to those postal and federal workers who are 
required to drive such equipment. Also written on the statute 
books’ were measures modifying the Hiss Act (Public Law 87- 
299) and a bill liberalizing the disability retirement requirements 
(Public Law 87-7350) for reinstatement on the retirement rolls. 

A bill providing longevity pay increases in the postal system 
was vetoed by President Kennedy, who said that the bill would 
further increase the Post Office deficit without providing in- 
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creased revenues. However, he promised recommendations next 
year to remove inequalities in postal pay. Federal employes in 
the classified civil service have long enjoyed longevity increases 
in annual or 18-month step-ups. The bill vetoed by the President 
would have provided the same system to postal employes. 


Government Employes’ Right to Join Unions 
and Bargain Collectively 


The right of employes in the federal government to join em- 
ploye organizations has been recognized for postal workers 
directly, and for civil service workers inferentially, ever since 
the Lloyd-Lafollette Act was passed in 1912. This right has 
been implemented for federal employes employed by the Post 
Office Department, Government Printing Office, Bureau of Rec- 
lamation, some military and navy installations, Tennessee Valley 
Authority, Southwestern Power Administration, Bonneville 
Power Administration and Alaska Railway. Other federal em- 
ployes, however, do not enjoy these rights. The rights of organ- 
ization and collective bargaining should be implemented for all 
employes in the federal service at all levels throughout the gov- 


ernment. 
Kennedy Memorandum 


On June 22, 1961 President Kennedy transmitted a memoran- 
dum to heads of departments and agencies of the Federal Gov- 
ernment directing that: 

“The right of all employes of the federal government to join 
and participate in the activities of employe organizations, and 
to seek to improve working conditions and the resolution of 
grievances should be recognized by management officials at all 
levels in all departments and agencies.” 

The memorandum added that “participation of federal em- 
ployes in the formulation and implementation of employe policies 
and procedures affecting them contributes to the effective con- 
duct of public business,” and that “this participation should 
include consultation by responsible officials with representatives 
of employes and federal employe organizations.” 

President Kennedy’s June 22 memorandum also established 
the President’s Task Force on Employe-Management Relations in 
the Federal Service to “study the broad range of issues relating 
to federal employe-management relations, including but not lim- 
ited to definition of appropriate employe organizations, standards 
for recognition of such organizations, matters upon which em- 
ploye organizations may be appropriately consulted, and the 
participation of employes and employe representatives in griev- 
ances and appeals.” The task force was directed to report its 
findings and recommendations to the President not later than 


November 30, 1961. 
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AFL-CIO’s Position 

The task force held public hearings in Washington, D. C. and 
in six cities throughout the country during September, 1961. 
Andrew J. Biemiller, director of the AFL-CIO Department of 
Legislation and spokesman for AFL-CIO unions having members 
employed in federal government departments and agencies, led 
off the hearings strongly urging the issuance of an executive 
order affirming the rights of all federal employes to form, join, 
or assist any lawful union and, unless incompatible with their 
official duties, to participate in the management of the union 
and to act as union representatives in presenting the union’s 
views to officials of the executive branch, Congress, federal de- 
partments or agencies, or other appropriate authority. He 
further urged that any union that has been designated by a 
majority of the employes in an appropriate federal unit, includ- 
ing an entire agency, field station, district or regional office, 
bureau, installation, headquarters, etc., shall be the exclusive 
representative of all employes in such unit for purposes of col- 
lective bargaining. 

The AFL-CIO made clear, however, that organization and 
bargaining rights should not be accorded to employe organiza- 
tions which, by ritualistic practice, constitutional or by-laws 
prescription, tacit agreement among the members, or otherwise, 
denies or classifies membership on grounds of race, color, reli- 
gion, national origin, or preferential or non-preferential civil 
service status. The AFL-CIO also made clear that the federal 
government should not be required to deal with any organization 
that asserts the right to strike against or advocates the over- 
throw of the government of the United States. 

The AFL-CIO has cooperated informally with the task force 
throughout its deliberations. 


Health Care for the Aged 
Social Security Section Page 123 


Health Facilities 
Social Security Section Page 137 


Health Plans Assistance 
Social Security Section Page 137 


Health Research 


In order to improve cooperation between nations in health 
research, research training and research planning, the Congress 
passed S.J. Res. 41, the International Health Research Act of 
1960 (Public Law 86-610). The new law will permit foreign 
nations to use United States Mutual Security funds for this pur- 


pose. 
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In the last days of the second session, another bill, H.R. 10341, 
was passed authorizing the surgeon general to make substantial 
grants for health research to schools of medicine, dentistry and 
public health. The law (Public Law 86-798) will broaden health 
research efforts now being made by the National Institutes of 
Health. 


Housing 


More than one-fourth of Americans are still ill-housed. The 
Census of Housing conducted by the federal government in April 
1960 revealed that of a total 58 million housing units, 15.7 mil- 
lion were substandard. These substandard units represented 
fully 27 percent of the nation’s total housing supply. 

Some 3 million of the substandard units were dilapidated 
shacks, hovels and tenements which should have been torn down 
long ago and replaced by decent housing. An additional 8.4 
million housing units were classified as “deteriorating.” At 
the very best, only major repairs and rehabilitation could make 
them fit for family living. In addition, some 4.3 million units, 
though structurally “sound,” lacked some or all of the essential 
plumbing facilities. Still other families live in housing which is 
technically classified as sound but which is over-crowded or lo- 
cated in run-down neighborhoods. 

Only a greatly stepped-up pace of housing construction will 
provide decent homes for the millions of ill-housed families and 
also make available the additional housing needed for our rapidly 
expanding population expected to reach 235 million by 1975. A 
minimum rate of construction of at least 2.3 million housing 
units a year is needed now and more than 2.5 million units an- 
nually by 1970. 

Yet in the face of the urgent need for greatly increased hous- 
ing construction, residential building during the past two years 
has been far below minimum requirements for meeting America’s 
housing needs. Indeed, a low rate of housing construction helped 
to bring on and to accentuate the general economic recession. 

After reaching a level of approximately 1.5 million units in 
1959, housing construction in 1960 and in the first half of 1961 
was at an annual rate of approximately 1.3 million units. It 
dropped in December 1960 to a postwar low for the month of less 
than 1 million units and then picked up only moderately by mid- 
1961 to about a 1.3 million-unit level. This was far less than the 
minimum need. 

By the middle of 1961, however, prospects had improved for 
some expansion in housing construction, particularly of homes 
for the large numbers of low- and middle-income families with 
the greatest need for decent housing. The more optimistic out- 
look was attributable to the forward-looking housing legislation 
passed by the Congress which in turn was largely the result of 
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the initiative of the new Kennedy Administration strongly sup- 
ported by organized labor. The Housing Act of 1961 was indeed 
the most important and progressive housing measure in more 
than a decade. 

The vigorous leadership of the Housing and Home Finance 
Agency, under Dr. Robert C. Weaver, for enactment and admin- 
istration of housing legislation attuned to the country’s needs in 
the 1960s, was in sharp contrast to the record of the previous 
Administration. The Eisenhower Administration had devoted 
its energies almost entirely to providing financial assistance for 
housing for higher income families while callously ignoring the 
urgent need of millions of low- and middle-income families for 
decent homes. 


Housing Legislation 


In 1960 under the ever-present threat of a presidential veto, 
twice exercised the year before, an extremely moderate housing 
bill was passed by the Senate by a vote of 64-16, and a similar 
bill was reported out by the House Banking and Currency Com- 
mittee. A reactionary coalition in the House Rules Committee, 
however, was able to force a tie vote in that committee which 
failed to report out the housing bill and thereby prevented a vote 
on the bill in the House of Representatives. As a result, the 1960 
— session ended with no substantive housing legis- 
ation. 

In the 1960 political campaign, President Kennedy, then the 
Democratic candidate, called for rapid and substantial expansion 
of housing construction and urban rebuilding and outlined a com- 
prehensive, progressive program to begin the job. At its meet- 
ing in February 1961, only a few weeks after the new Adminis- 
tration came into office, the AFL-CIO Executive Council called 
upon the Congress to adopt legislation immediately along the 
lines President Kennedy had recommended in order to stimulate 
new housing construction and thereby help to reverse the eco- 
nomic recession and put the jobless back to work. 

The specific measures the Executive Council recommended, 
which were later presented to the Congress by AFL-CIO spokes- 
men, were very similar to the proposals made by the Adminis- 
tration and the provisions finally enacted into law by the Con- 
gress in the Housing Act of 1961. This act placed major em- 
phasis on making housing available within their means to low- 
and moderate-income families and the elderly. It also extended 
and expanded the slum clearance and urban renewal program, 
extended the existing programs of mortgage insurance by the 
Federal Housing Administration for sales, rental and coopera- 
tive housing, and provided financing for community facilities, 
acquisition of open-space land in metropolitan areas, public 
works planning, urban mass transportation, and college housing. 
The most important specific features of the new law authorized: 
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1—Construction of approximately 100,000 low-rent public 
housing units for occupancy by low-income families. 

2—Low-interest (314 percent), long-term loans for rental and 
cooperative housing for families displaced by urban renewal and 
other public projects as well as other low- and moderate-income 
families. 

3—$75 million for direct loans for housing for the elderly. 

4—$2 billion for urban renewal. 

5—A new program of FHA-insured home improvement loans 
up to $10,000 with substantially lower interest rates and longer 
repayment periods than had previously obtained. 

6—Approximately $1.5 billion for the Federal National Mort- 
gage Association to finance various types of housing for moder- 
ate-income families, displaced families, the elderly and others 
with particularly urgent housing needs. 

Before passage, Congressional conservatives sought to cut out 
the best features of the Administration’s program. In the Sen- 
ate, they were temporarily successful in removing aids to mod- 
erate income families. But Sen. Sparkman (D-Ala.), who ably 
managed the bill on the floor, offered an amendment restoring 
these provisions. The Sparkman amendment carried, 47 to 42. 
Supporting his amendment were 43 Democrats and four Repub- 
licans; 15 Democrats and 27 Republicans opposed it. 

On the House side, a recommittal motion was offered which 
would have simply extended existing programs for one year. 
This motion was defeated, 197 to 215. Supporting the motion 
were 39 Democrats and 158 Republicans; 208 Democrats and 7 
Republicans opposed it. 

The Administration bills (P.L. 87-70) were introduced by Rep. 
Rains (D-Ala.) and Sen. Sparkman. 

The AFL-CIO has long favored the establishment at cabinet 
level of a new Department of Urban Affairs and Housing. With 
Administration support, Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.) in April 
1961 introduced a bill to set up the new department which was 
recommended for enactment by both the Senate and House 
Committees on Government Operations. By the end of the sum- 
mer of 1961, however, neither the Senate nor the House of 
Representatives had voted on the bill. 


Public Housing and Urban Renewal 


Despite the urgent need of millions of low-income families for 
decent homes, the 810,000-unit low-rent public housing program 
Congress authorized in 1949 for construction over a six-year 
period had not even been half completed by January 1961 when 
the Kennedy Administration took office. The snail’s pace of the 
program was due to a combination of congressional limitations, 
lack of sympathy of the Eisenhower Administration with the 
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program, and a never-ending campaign by reactionary real 
estate interests to wipe out the program. 

The often-repeated charge that local communities did not 
need or want public housing proved completely unfounded when 
beginning with the very end of the Eisenhower Administration 
and on into the Kennedy Administration individuals were placed 
at the head of the Public Housing Administration who recog- 
nized the need for public housing as the only effective way of 
making decent homes available to low-income families. For the 
first time in many years the leaders of the program wanted to 
make it work. The results were almost startling. 

Despite continuing congressional limitations on public housing 
authorizations, from June 1, 1960 to July 31, 1961, construction 
was started on more than 35,000 units and financial aid con- 
tracts were authorized for an additional 37,000 units. This com- 
pares with total construction of only 153,000 units during the 
6.5-year period July 1953 through 1959 of the Eisenhower 
Administration. Most significant was the authorization of finan- 
cial aid contracts for 19,000 units during the two months of June 
and July 1961. If this pace is maintained, the 100,000-unit 
authorization in the 1961 law will be exhausted before mid-1962. 

The slum clearance and urban redevelopment program Con- 
gress launched in 1949 for the rebuilding of American urban 
areas has been making significant progress in hundreds of cities 
and towns in every part of the nation. By mid-1961 some 900 
projects in 500 cities had been undertaken. Forty-nine were 
completed, 460 were in various stages of execution, and about 
400 were in the planning phase. 

It is essential that urban redevelopment should not consist of 
isolated projects. In each locality urban redevelopment programs 
should be coordinated into a genuine far-seeing plan of city 
rebuilding. 

The one most serious handicap the urban redevelopment proj- 
ects have faced has been the lack of decent alternative housing 
for the tens of thousands of families who have been displaced 
by urban renewal and other public projects. Through June 30, 
1960 some 85,000 families had already been displaced although 
the program was only in its early stages. The Urban Renewal 
Administration estimates that in the next ten years as many 
as 1 million families may be displaced just by urban renewal 
and slum clearance projects and almost as many will probably 
be displaced by highway and other public projects. 

To the maximum extent possible the housing built in redevel- 
opment areas should be of such a character as to be suitable 
for and within the means of the former occupants of the areas. 
Nevertheless, it is inevitable that many of the displaced families 
will have to move to other areas. 

Many lower income families will find suitable accommoda- 
tions within their means in low-rent public housing only if 
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public housing is built. Others will not be eligible for public 
housing. But wherever the displaced families live they are 
entitled to decent homes. Their displacement cannot be met by 
the word “relocation.” For them, especially, who through no 
fault of their own are forced to move out of their homes, as 
well as for the community as a whole, urban redevelopment must 
result in better living conditions. 

The problem of obtaining decent housing for families dis- 
placed by urban renewal has been worsened by the dispropor- 
tionate number of such families who are Negroes and members 
of other minority groups because of the discriminatory bars 
they face in trying to obtain homes or apartments on the private 
market. Only in 15 states and two cities with fair housing prac- 
tices laws has a real effort been begun to wipe out discrimi- 
natory housing practices. 


Veterans Housing Loan Program Extended 


Until recently, the millions of veterans wishing to become 
homeowners found scant accommodation of their needs. The 
program was available to some but financing was lacking in 
large degree. 

As the result of enactment of Public Law 87-84, which we 
actively supported, the backlog of waiting veterans is dropping 
noticeably. The funds newly provided by the Congress are over- 
taking the demand. Public Law 87-84, authorizing $1.05 billion 
for direct loans over a six-year period, with $500 million avail- 
able the first year (July 1, 1961-July 1, 1962), is breaking the 
bottleneck. 

Within two months of the effective date this year, Veterans 
Administration had assigned $200 million to its 56 field offices. 
More than 42,000 veterans by that time had lined up to obtain 
loans. Such funds are to be had only where they cannot be 
obtained through private financing in housing credit shortage 
areas, typically in rural regions. The interest rate is 514 per- 
cent with the maximum loan raised from $13,500 to $15,000. 


AFL-CIO Housing Activities 


The AFL-CIO Housing Committee, under the leadership of 
its chairman, Vice President Harry C. Bates, has provided coor- 
dination and direction for the continuing efforts of organized 
labor to obtain better homes in well-planned up-to-date commu- 
nities for all the American people. The efforts of the committee 
have been enhanced by the establishment of local labor housing 
committees by central labor bodies in a sizable number of com- 
munities in various parts of the country. The Department of 
Legislation has given the Housing Committee every possible 
assistance and cooperation in the successful drive to obtain 
forward-looking housing programs. We have also maintained a 
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close working relationship with the National Housing Con- 
ference. 

In a number of areas AFL-CIO affiliates have sponsored coop- 
erative and rental housing developments. These projects are 
making an important contribution by making available good 
homes and apartments at reasonable costs to both active and 
retired union members as well as to other middle-income and 
elderly families, and individuals. Particularly noteworthy was 
the launching of the Four Freedoms program sponsored by a 
number of AFL-CIO affiliates, which plans to provide moderate- 
cost housing and nursing care for retired and elderly people in 
42 communities throughout the country. 

The AFL-CIO staff work in housing has been carried on by 
Boris Shishkin, secretary of the Housing Committee, assisted by 
Bert Seidman of the Department of Research. Many of the other 
headquarters departments and committees have also provided 
valuable assistance in our housing activity. 


Immigration and Refugees 


In the period since the 1959 convention there still has not been 
any basic reform of the immigration laws, such as the AFL-CIO 
has recommended. Minor legislative changes, however, have 
been made. 

In 1960 Congress passed a joint resolution authorizing reset- 
tlement in the United States of refugees under the mandate of 
the United Nations High Commissioner for Refugees (P.L. 86- 
648). Under the new law the attorney general was authorized 
to admit one-fourth the number, out of an estimated 28,000 
refugee-escapees in Western Europe, resettled by other coun- 
tries. The measure provided minimum relief, to say the least, 
and was grossly inadequate to meet the needs of the refugee 
problem. 

In 1961 legislation sponsored by Rep. Francis E. Walter 
(D-Pa.) was passed making permanent a program for non- 
quota admission of alien orphans adopted by U.S. citizens and 
making other changes estimated to help some 11,000 aliens 
join relatives in the United States (P.L. 87-301). The bill also 
included provisions establishing procedures for federal court 
review of alien deportation and exclusion orders issued by the 
Justice Department, which permit court review of deportation 
orders only once and only by an appeal to a federal court of 
appeals filed within six months of the order or by petition for 
a writ of habeas corpus. The changes which the joint resolution 
made in existing law to help orphans and alien relatives of 
United States citizens were helpful, but of minor importance. 
The restrictions placed on judicial review of alien deportation 
and exclusion orders may raise serious due process questions, 
depending upon their administration by the Justice Department, 
and their interpretation and application by the federal courts. 
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Basic changes in the immigration laws to remove inequities 
in these laws, abolish the national origins quota system, and 
increase the annual national immigration quota remain impor- 
tant unfinished business of the Congress. 


Importation of Mexican Farm Workers 


Under the Mexican Contract Labor Program several hundred 
thousand Mexican farm workers are imported into the United 
States each year. One result of this mass importation is to 
depress farm wages and substantially reduce job opportunities 
for American farm workers. 

Last year, congressional conservatives forced through a one 
year extension of the statute which authorizes the program, 
Public Law 78, and beat down reform amendments offered by 
Rep. George McGovern (D-S.D.). 

In 1961 the fight continued. A bill providing for a two-year 
extension was reported by the House Agriculture Committee, 
despite the fact that extensive reforms had been urged by the 
Administration. On the House floor, reform amendments again 
were rejected, and the bill was passed, 231 to 157. 

In the Senate Agriculture Committee, Sen. Eugene McCarthy 
(D-Minn.) offered several amendments which were included in 
the committee bill, but the major abuses created by the program 
were uncorrected. 

On the Senate floor, Senator McCarthy offered an amendment 
requiring employers of Mexicans to pay at least 90 percent of 
the average state or national farm wage, whichever was lower. 
The amendment carried by a vote of 42 (34 Democrats and 8 
Republicans) to 40 (20 Democrats to 20 Republicans). Another 
amendment, offered by Sen. Kenneth Keating (R-N.Y.), would 
have required employers to provide conditions for domestic 
workers comparable to those provided Mexicans. This amend- 
ment was rejected, 35 to 48. 

In conference, however, the McCarthy amendment was deleted 
from the bill. McCarthy and several other senators then engaged 
in extended debate in an effort to defeat the conference report, 
but the Senate approved it by a 41 to 31 vote. 

Although the AFL-CIO and other groups urged the President 
to veto the bill, he signed it. He said that while the reforms he 
requested were needed and desirable, Mexicans were needed for 
farm work. If he vetoed the bill, they might not be available. 


Juvenile Delinquency 


In recent years juvenile delinquency has been on the rise 
throughout the United States. Countless thousands of young 
people, especially in the metropolitan areas of the nation, have, 
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because of environmental and emotional problems, run afoul of 
the accepted standards of conduct in their communities. 

Two major problems facing juvenile authorities in trying to 
minimize juvenile delinquency have been the need to develop 
and spread our knowledge and techniques for dealing with 
young people, and the lack of enough trained personnel to apply 
what we know. 

Congress, in an effort to supply these needs, passed legislation 
introduced by Representatives Edith Green (D-Ore.) (H.R. 
7178) and John Brademas (D-Ind.) (H.R. 8028) and Senator 
Joseph Clark (D-Pa.) (S. 279). The new law provides fed- 
eral grants of $10 million for each of three years to develop 
and demonstrate techniques for prevention and control of juve- 
nile delinquency, and for training probation officers and others 
employed in the field. 


Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ 
Compensation Act 


Approximately 600,000 workers are covered by the Long- 
shoremen’s act. The statute is a workmen’s compensation law 
for longshoremen, harbor workers and for the District of Colum- 
bia. It also applies to employes of government contractors at 
defense bases outside the U. S. Two important measures to im- 
prove the Longshoremen’s and Harbor Workers’ Compensation 
Act were enacted since our last convention. 

Public Law 86-757 amends the Longshoremen’s and Harbor 
Workers’ Compensation Act to provide that an injured employe 
shall have the right to select his own physician. 

Under the existing statute an employer is required to furnish 
medical treatment for such period as the nature of the injury 
or the process of recovery may require. The fact that under 
this provision the injured employe is not free to choose his own 
physician has been the cause of much discontent, criticism, and 
complaint. 

The purpose of the new law is to provide each injured em- 
ploye an opportunity to select a physician from a panel of phy- 
sicians to be named by the employer subject to the approval of 
the deputy commissioner. 

Public Law 87-87 increases the maximum weekly indemnity 
benefits for injured workers, the maximum for widows and 
children and the maximum compensation for injuries other than 
those resulting from total disability or death. Weekly maximum 
benefit amounts have increased from $54 a week to $70 a week. 
Maximum dependency benefits have been increased to permit a 
maximum basic weekly wage of $105 per week. A widow with 
one child, for example, may now draw a maximum benefit of 
$52.50 a week. This constitutes an increase of $12.00 per week. 
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The maximum compensation for injuries other than those for 
permanent disability or death has been increased to $24,000. 


Manpower Development and Training 


While a general lack of sufficient sales and production is the 
major cause of the persistent high levels of unemployment, an- 
other important factor is that many hundreds of thousands of 
the unemployed and new entrants into the labor force do not 
have the skills needed in the economy of the 1960s. 

After the pick-up from the recession was under way for sev- 
eral months, the President proposed to meet the problem of 
hard-core unemployment due to lack of adequate skills by direct- 
ing the Secretary of Labor to take the lead in determining the 
training needs of the nation, and by providing funds to establish 
training programs over a four-year period primarily through 
assisting educational authorities, but also including on-the-job 
training and, if necessary, new educational institutions. The Sec- 
retary of Labor was instructed to establish standards for such 
training programs. 

Subsistence allowances, roughly equivalent to unemployment 
compensation payments, were to be paid to unemployed persons 
during the time they are enrolled in training. Relocation allow- 
ances were to be provided long-term unemployed persons who 
find job opportunities in communities that are distant from their 
homes. The Secretary of Labor was to be given wide authority 
to assess the nation’s manpower requirements, utilization and 
development. 

The Administration’s Manpower Development and Training 
bill was introduced in the Senate by Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.) 
and in the House by Rep. Elmer Holland (D-Pa.) (S. 1991 and 
H.R. 7373). President Meany testified before the Holland Sub- 
committee, terming the bill “an investment in our human re- 
sources.” 

The Senate Labor Committee reported a bill establishing a 
four-year, $650,000,000 program for training and retraining of 
unemployed workers, to be jointly financed on a 50-50 basis by 
the federal government and the states after the second year. The 
major substantive changes made in the bill by the committee 
were to limit the training allowance to heads of families with 
at least three years’ work experience; provide for special pro- 
grams of employment guidance and counseling of youth between 
the ages of 16 and 21; give priority in receiving the benefits to 
the act to unemployed persons, including those in farm families 
with less than $1,200 net family income; and to establish a 
National Advisory Committee consisting of 10 representatives 
of labor, management, agriculture, education, training, and the 
public in general, to make recommendations to the Secretary of 
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Labor with respect to the carrying out of his duties under the 
Act. Unfortunately, the relocation allowance provision of the 
Administration’s proposal, which would have helped the long- 
term unemployed to move to areas of job opportunities, was 
dropped from the bill. 

The Manpower Development and Training bill was passed in 
the Senate virtually unchanged, by a vote of 60 (44 Democrats 
and 16 Republicans) to 31 (14 Democrats and 17 Republicans). 
The Senate defeated, by a vote of 44 (41 Democrats and 3 
Republicans) to 43 (13 Democrats and 30 Republicans), an 
attempt by Republican senators, led by Sen. Winston L. Prouty 
(R-Vt.), to cut back the program to two years with a total au- 
thorization of $255,000,000. 

The House Labor Committee reported a new bill, H.R. 8399, 
providing for a two-year program of training. The bill omitted 
the Senate bill’s provisions for priority for low-income farm 
families and for youth. 

Further consideration of the Manpower Development and 
Training program, however, was postponed until next year by 
the House Rules Committee. 


Medical Education and Research 
Social Security Section Page 139 


Migratory Workers 


Substantial pressures to alleviate the poor living and working 
conditions of domestic migratory farm workers were created last 
year during hearings held by the Senate’s Subcommittee on Mi- 
gratory Labor, chaired by Sen. Harrison Williams (D-N.J.). 

This year, five Williams bills passed the Senate. They would: 
tighten child labor protections (S. 1123), provide educational 
opportunities (S. 1124), require registration of crew leaders 
(S. 1126), improve public health services for migrants (S. 1130), 
and establish a National Citizens Advisory Council on Migratory 
Labor (S. 1132). 

H.R. 7812, introduced by Rep. Herbert Zelenko (D-N.Y.), 
providing for the registration of crew leaders, is now pending 
before the House Rules Committee. 


Minimum Wage 
National Economy Section Page 95 


National Aeronautics and Space Administration 


P.L. 87-98 provided the full budget request of $970 million for 
the National Aeronautics and Space Administration, which is 
charged with research and development in projects related to 
outer space. 
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National. Defense Education Act 
Worker and the Community Section Page 147 


National Labor Relations Board—Taft-Hartley 

In March 1961 the House Labor Committee established a 
Subcommittee on the National Labor Relations Board, under the 
chairmanship of Rep. Roman Pucinski (D-IIl.), to conduct a study 
of the operations of the board and its administration of the 
Labor Management Relations Act, 1947, as amended. This sub- 
committee conducted an intensive investigation of the Washing- 
ton and field activities of the board and from May 8, 1961 
through June 29, 1961 held public hearings, at which it received 
detailed testimony on deficiencies in board procedures and inequi- 
ties in the act and its administration from spokesmen for unions, 
employer organizations, attorneys representing unions and em- 
ployers, and labor-management experts. 

In September 1961 the subcommittee issued an 84-page report 
containing a detailed analysis of its hearings and a summary of 
its findings and conclusions, on: (1) the problem of delay in 
deciding representation and unfair labor practice cases; (2) 
enforcement of board orders; (3) procedures of the general 
counsel in issuing or denying issuance of complaints in unfair 
labor practice cases; (4) inequities in the use of the injunctive 
remedy by the general counsel; (5) the “free speech” problem, 
including the use of “race hate” speeches; (6) anti-union com- 
munity pressures; (7) determination of the appropriate bar- 
gaining unit; (8) the board’s policy-making function; (9) 
recommendations for changes in the board’s rules of practice; 
and (10) organization and management of the board. 

The subcommittee has proposed, among other things (1) 
board adoption of “pretrial” investigatory techniques to reduce 
delays due to dilatory tactics in representation cases and greater 
delegation of authority to trial examiners in unfair labor prac- 
tice cases; (2) legislation to make board orders self-enforceable, 
subject to judicial review on petitions filed within 30 days of 
the order; (3) legislation to require the general counsel to issue 
a complaint in any unfair labor practice case whenever he has 
reason to believe a violation may have occurred and to serve on 
the charging party a summary of his reasons for refusing to 
issue a complaint whenever he declines to do so; (4) legislation 
to make use of section 10(1) discretionary with the board, and 
to permit injunctions under section 10(j) whenever the board 
finds reasonable cause to believe an unfair labor practice is con- 
tinuing and will be continued unless restrained and will cause 
irreparable property damage or personal injury or injury to the 
exercise of rights guaranteed by section 7; and (5) re-examina- 
tion by the board of its Livingston Shirt doctrine with an eye 
to adopting a policy of equal opportunity for both the union and 
the employer in presentation of issues. 
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NLRB Reorganization 


One of organized labor’s major grievances against the National 
Labor Relations Board has been the board’s delay in handling 
unfair labor practice cases. In some instances, this delay has 
been as much as 18 months from the filing of the complaint 
until a final order is handed down. Such delays have been highly 
injurious to union members and their union as well as to fair 
employers. 

In an effort to speed up board processes, President Kennedy 
submitted to Congress Reorganization Plan No. 5, under which 
the board would have been empowered to delegate to its trial 
examiners power to make final decisions in unfair labor prac- 
tice cases, subject to a discretionary right of review by the board. 
Unfortunately, the plan was subjected to criticism because it 
had been too broadly drawn. This helped employer groups who 
fought the plan with vigor in the House. 

On July 20, 1961 the House voted to reject, and thus killed, 
Reorganization Plan No. 5. The vote was 231 (78 Democrats and 
153 Republicans) to 179 (167 Democrats and 12 Republicans). 


Peace Corps 


On March 1, 1961 President John F. Kennedy, by executive 
order, established the Peace Corps on a temporary pilot basis, 
operating in the Executive Office of the President. Legislation 
to place the corps on a permanent basis was introduced into 
Congress in June 1961. The bill as introduced provided for re- 
cruitment of teachers, mechanics and other skilled citizens in 
the United States to go to underdeveloped nations which needed 
their skills, and work alongside the peoples of those nations or 
in constructive projects to provide these peoples with the train- 
ing necessary to enable them to acquire such skills. The bill 
authorized an appropriation of $40 million for the operation of 
the corps in fiscal year 1962. 

The concept embodied in the Peace Corps legislation repre- 
sents one of the Kennedy Administration’s most important in- 
novations in the foreign policy field. The AFL-CIO strongly 
supported the establishment of the Peace Corps and its continu- 
ation on a permanent basis in testimony before the congressional 
committees considering the bill, stressing the importance of 
placing emphasis on the recruitment of corpsmen who could 
teach basic skills needed by the peoples of the countries to 
which they were assigned. 

The basic Peace Corps legislation went through both the 
Senate and the House virtually unchanged, and President Ken- 
nedy signed the bill on September 22, 1961 (P.L. 87-293). In 
the final Foreign Assistance Appropriations Act of 1961, $30 
million was appropriated for the operations of the Peace Corps 
during fiscal year 1962. 
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Public Assistance 
Social Security Section Page 126 


Public Works 


One of the most constructive and urgently needed measures 
introduced in the 87th Congress—the Emergency Employment 
Acceleration Act of 1961 (S. 986), introduced by Sen. Joseph 
Clark (D-Pa.)—failed to obtain Administration support. 

This proposed act would provide federal matching funds so 
that the construction of urgently needed state and local public 
works in a “ready-to-go” state could be quickly initiated during 
periods of high unemployment. However, when the jobless rate 
returned to a tolerable level, new grants would terminate. This 
permanent standby legislation would also empower the Presi- 
dent to accelerate public works construction whenever the busi- 
ness cycle started downward and abnormal unemployment again 
threatened. 

Under the terms of S. 986, the President would be empowered 
to contract for $500 million in grants to the states and localities 
for projects which can be quickly begun and completed over a 
reasonably short period (preferably not more than one year) 
and which are not aided by federal money provided by other 
acts of Congress. 

The federal share of any project would be limited to 45 per- 
cent of the cost. Furthermore, every project would be required 
to represent a net increase in the level of public works expendi- 
tures and could not be substituted for funds that otherwise 
would be provided locally. 

In addition, the President would be empowered, after consul- 
tation with the Council of Economic Advisers, to increase the 
amount up to a maximum of an additional $500 million if he 
determines it necessary in order to accomplish fully the objec- 
tives of the bill. 

Passage of S. 986 would induce maximum public works ex- 
penditures in periods of high unemployment when the economy 
would most need this kind of stimulus. On the other hand, 
authority to make grants would cease when the national sea- 
sonally adjusted unemployment rate falls to 4 percent of the 
civilian labor force. 

On May 17, President Meany appeared as the opening witness 
and vigorously supported this measure. Unfortunately, although 
the unemployment rate stood at 6.9 percent, the Secretary of 
Labor opposed enactment of the bill for budgetary reasons, al- 
though supporting it in principle. Subsequently, the President 
informed Senator Clark that if unemployment remains high and 
a national security crisis does not intervene, he will support the 


measure in January 1962. 
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For many years, the acceleration of public works during re- 
cessions and their curtailment during recovery has been widely 
viewed to be an essential part of a national economic stabiliza- 
tion program. As a matter of fact, over 10 years ago, Congress 
began providing federal funds to help the states and localities 
plan ahead with a “shelf” of public works in order to be ready 
to meet the contingency of recession. 

The next logical step is to pass legislation that will help these 
governments finance accelerated public works construction once 
an unemployment emergency has arisen. If stand-by legislation 
like S. 986 had been on the books, the President would have had 
the authority to speed up public works outlays substantially last 
winter and thus help check the downturn. Unfortunately, dur- 
ing our fourth post-World War II recession, no such authority 
existed. 

Railroad Legislation 

Of major concern to railroad labor has been the decision by 
a number of railroad managements to seek to enlarge their 
profits at the expense of the general public by drastically cur- 
tailing railroad service and facilities through mergers, consoli- 
dations and combination of rail properties. 

To give Congress time to consider the need for reshaping the 
national policy in regard to railroad mergers, Rep. John Bennett 
(R-Mich.) introduced H.J. Res. 355, and a similar resolution, 
S.Res. 150, was introduced by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
Minn.). The House and Senate resolutions differ slightly. The 
former would suspend the power of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to approve future consolidations, unifications, 
mergers or acquisition of control of railroad corporations until 
December 31, 1962 and would again place the provisions of the 
anti-trust laws applicable to mergers or consolidations in full 
force and effect during the period of suspension of the commis- 
sion’s authority in this area. 

The Senate measure would merely urge the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission to “act with extreme caution and full delib- 
eration and to refrain from granting approvals unless it is fully 
convinced that such mergers would definitely be in the interest 
of bettter service to the public, would safeguard the needs of 
the national defense and the postal service, and would conform 
to the long-range transportation needs of our country.” No 
action was taken in the first session. 


Passenger Train Service Bill 


The wholesale destruction of the nation’s railroad passenger 
service which began shortly after the enactment of the pas- 
senger train abandonment provisions of the Transportation Act 
of 1958 has continued at an alarming rate. Although hearings 
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were held in 1960 on legislation intended to correct the situa- 
tion, it remained bottled up in committee and died without Con- 
gress having a chance to vote upon it. 

S. 1670, introduced by Sen. Warren Magnuson (D-Wash.) of 
the Senate Commerce Committee, would amend the Transporta- 
tion Act of 1958 by providing that the same procedures as those 
which have long applied to line abandonments must be followed 
in connection with passenger train discontinuances. 


Railroad Safety Bill 


The mounting level of deaths and injuries sustained by rail- 
road workers in accidents which have cost the railroads hundreds 
of millions of dollars annually in recent years has led to AFL- 
CIO support of a new railroad safety bill in an effort to reduce 
the toll of human suffering and economic waste. 

H. R. 4974, introduced by Rep. Thomas L. Ashley (D-Ohio), 
and S. 1669, introduced by Sen. Magnuson, would require the ICC 
to prescribe rules, standards and instructions for the installation, 
inspection, maintenance and repair of certain parts of railroad 
cars, particularly wheels, underframes and journals, and would 
also require railroads to maintain tracks, bridges, roadbed and 
permanent structures in safe and suitable condition. No hear- 
ings were scheduled on this legislation in the first session. 


Railroad Retirement and Railroad Unemployment Insurance 


Concerned over the record levels of unemployment which have 
prevailed in the railroad industry in recent years, Congress 
early in the first session passed a bill providing up to 13 weeks 
of temporary extended unemployment benefits to unemployed 
railroad workers who exhaust their normal benefits under the 
Railroad Unemployment Insurance Act. The temporary benefits 
provided in this measure are payable for unemployment in the 
period starting April 8, 1961 and ending March 31, 1962. They 
also may be paid for unemployment occurring in the following 
three months, if the worker is entitled to such benefits before 
April 1, 1962. 

Later in the session, having first passed separate legislation 
liberalizing social security benefits on a similar basis, Congress 
passed an amendment to the Railroad Retirement Act to provide 
reduced annuities to men who have attained the age of 62 and 
who have less than 30 years of service, and making certain 
minor improvements in spouses, benefits to bring them in line 
with provisions of the social security act. 


Hours of Service Bill 


This legislation, introduced by Rep. Morgan Moulder (D-Mo.), 
would make it unlawful for a railroad to require or permit an 
employe who has been on duty continuously for more than 14 
hours to continue on duty, or to go on duty until he has had at 
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least 10 consecutive hours off duty. It also would require car- 
riers to give employes at least eight consecutive hours off duty 
in any 24-hour period. Crews of relief or wreck trains would be 
permitted to remain on duty for a longer period than is other- 
wise permitted when necessary to clear the track at the scene of 
a wreck, but only until such time as the track is cleared suffi- 
ciently to permit movement of trains. 

Employes who by the use of telegraph, telephone, radio or 
any electrical or mechanical device direct or control the move- 
ment of a train or trains or other mobile equipment would not 
be allowed to remain on duty for more than nine hours, whether 
consecutive or in the aggregate, in any 24-hour period in any 
office, tower, station or place where two or more shifts are 
employed, or for more than 11 hours in any 24-hour period 
where only 1 shift is employed. Carriers or officials violating 
these provisions would be liable to a fine of not less than $500 
nor more than $1,000 for each and every violation. 

The enactment of this legislation is deemed necessary in order 
to reduce fatigue among railroad workers now working overly 
long hours. It would help check the mounting toll of accidents 
on the railroads. 


Railroad Rate-Making Legislation 

The AFL-CIO opposed legislation introduced early in the 
session which would have amended the Interstate Commerce 
Act provisions on rate making where transportation between 
different modes of transportation is involved. Aimed primarily 
at destroying the railroads’ growing “piggybacking” operations, 
the measures would have prevented the railroads from lowering 
rates if they were shown to affect truck and water carriers ad- 
versely. Two efforts to report the bill to the floor were defeated 
in the Senate Commerce Committee. 


Rule 22 
Civil Rights Section Page 174 


Situs Picketing 


The Supreme Court’s interpretation of the Taft-Hartley Act 
in the Denver Building Trades case (1951) holds that picketing 
at a multi-employer job site which causes employes of an em- 
ployer not directly involved to refuse to work constitutes an 
unlawful secondary boycott. 

In 1960, a bill introduced by Rep. Frank Thompson (D-N.J.), 
H.R. 9070, was reported by the House Labor Committee, but 
blocked by the Rules Committee. It would have permitted con- 
struction unions to picket at multi-employer job sites. 

Similar measures were introduced in the 87th Congress by 
Rep. Thompson (H.R. 2955) and Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.), 
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(S. 640). Hearings were held by a House subcommittee, which 
reported several bills to the full committee, where no further 
action took place. 


Social Security, OASDI 
Social Security Section Page 121 


Tax Policy 


During the course of the last two years constructive and flexi- 
ble federal tax policies could have ameliorated the 1960-61 re- 
cession, reduced America’s balance of payments deficit, and 
yielded greater revenue to meet national defense and other 
public service costs. At the same time, some progress should 
have been made toward the reduction of long-term inequities 
in the federal tax structure. Unfortunately, no significant steps 
in any of these directions have been taken. 

Soon after the new Administration took office, however, cer- 
tain broad tax reforms were suggested by the AFL-CIO and 
others by President Kennedy. Because of their importance, the 
nature of these proposals require a brief explanation. 

Last winter, as the unemployment rate was mounting rapidly, 
the AFL-CIO strongly urged Administration consideration of a 
temporary three-month tax cut as a means to quickly stimulate 
family spending, raise production and sales, and increase em- 
ployment. It was our view then, and continues to be our view, 
that presidential authority to quickly raise family consumption 
by a temporary tax cut is the most effective way—when used in 
conjunction with other measures—to rapidly counter a business 
downswing and stimulate recovery. 

Flexible use of the federal taxing power in relation to busi- 
ness cycle needs—a temporary cut in levies during a slump and 
their increase during periods of full employment and theatened 
inflation—is increasingly being recognized as a vitally important 
economic tool. Its use, in fact, was a major recommendation of 
the recent report of the Commission on Money and Credit, a 
study which reffects the consensus of a diverse and highly re- 
spected group of leading Americans. 

Although this proposal has not yet been endorsed by the new 
Administration, it will continue to be supported by the AFL- 
CIO because its implementation is essential to the achievement 
of long-range economic stability and growth. 


Kennedy Tax Proposals 
In a special tax message last April, President Kennedy asked 
Congress to act immediately in other directions. He asked for 
(1) the ending of preferential tax treatment of income earned 
by Americans abroad, (2) the closing of certain other existing 
tax loopholes, and (3) the use of the income recovered by these 
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two points for a special tax incentive credit to business to 
stimulate modernization and expansion. The AFL-CIO vigor- 
ously supported the first two of these Administration proposals 
and opposed the third. 

In its first proposal the Administration sought to end special 
tax deferral privileges now unjustifiably enjoyed by American 
corporations operating overseas, to eliminate their additional 
opportunity to transfer profits to ‘tax havens” in certain coun- 
tries in order to avoid tax liabilities to the United States and to 
end certain other tax loopholes now enjoyed by Americans and 
American companies operating overseas. 

Continuance of these tax privileges involves far more than a 
loss of $250 million in revenue by the U. S. Treasury every year. 
Even more important, their continuance artificially encourages 
mushrooming foreign investments—mostly in already industrial- 
ized countries—and, in turn, the loss of thousands of jobs by 
American workers. Moreover, these tax inducements—because 
they encourage the sending of hundreds of millions of dollars 
overseas each year for investment and because the profits they 
earn so largely escape the tax collector—substantially increase 
this country’s balance-of-payments deficit. 

Although AFL-CIO and many other groups strongly sup- 
ported the Administration’s effort to close these extremely harm- 
ful tax loopholes, Congress failed to act. 

Second, the Administration asked the Congress to (1) subject 
income from interest and dividends to tax withholding in the 
same way it now withholds income from wages and salaries, (2) 
repeal the thoroughly unjustified dividend credit and exclusion 
enacted during the Eisenhower Administration, (3) end some 
of the most glaring misuses of the personal expense account 
racket, and (4) subject profits from the sale of depreciable busi- 
ness property to the tax rates for ordinary income instead of 
the preferential capital gains tax rate. 

These four tax loopholes alone cause a loss to the U. S. 
Treasury of about $1.5 billion every year. Although they ac- 
count for only a small part of the more than $17 billion annual 
revenue loss resulting from unjustified tax privileges now al- 
lowed under federal individual and corporate income taxes, clos- 
ing these four loopholes in 1961 would have marked a significant 
step towards achieving tax equity and raising revenues. 

Unfortunately, although AFL-CIO and many others joined 
the Administration in assailing these loopholes, Congress did 
not act. 

Finally, the Administration sought Congressional approval to 
spend the entire $1.7 billion it hoped the Treasury would recoup 
by closing the above tax loopholes, to provide a tax credit for 
American business which it hoped would encourage expanded 


private investment. 
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Tax Credit Plan Opposed 


It is the view of the AFL-CIO that this expensive inducement 
is without justification. In the first place, there is ample evi- 
dence that investment in plant and equipment expands essen- 
tially when profitable sales can be anticipated based on rising 
demand. A tax inducement gimmick might temporarily stimu- 
late, but it could not long sustain expanded investment. Further- 
more, there is no evidence that American business as a whole 
lack funds of its own for investment purposes, or access to them 
from other sources. Finally, most of the $1.7 billion tax bonus 
would “reward” investment that would have occurred anyhow 
or which would make no significant contribution to priority na- 
tional needs. In the case of this poorly conceived tax proposal, 
Congress properly refued to act. 

In his April special tax message, President Kennedy promised 
to place a comprehensive tax reform program before Congress 
in 1962. 

Although world events may make the hope of over-all tax 
reduction for next year less achievable than appeared possible 
last spring, public discussion about critically needed and too long 
delayed tax reform is timely. 

The shape of the tax reform that will occur if the business 
community has its way is foretold by a bill regularly introduced 
by Rep. A. Sydney Herlong (D-Fla.) and Rep. Howard Baker 
(R-Tenn.), and which is enthusiastically endorsed by the NAM. 
The proposed measure is a rich man’s delight. 

Over a period of five years, this bill would cut the top bracket 
tax rate (on taxable incomes of over $200,000) from 91 percent 
to 47 percent, or almost 50 percent, and the levy on most incomes 
of $16,000 and up by over 50 percent. In contrast, the rate on 
taxable income in the first bracket—from $1 to $2,000—would be 
cut only 25 percent. No increase in the presently inadequate 
dependent’s allowance is proposed at all. Total individual income 
tax cuts, with the principal benefits going to higher income 
families, would approximate $11 billion. 

The Herlong-Baker bill also would grant a five point cut in the 
corporate tax rate for a revenue loss of an additional $2 billion. 
Another $4 billion loss would be incurred through further in- 
creases in business depreciation allowances, reduction of estate 
and gift taxes, and further liberalization of the capital gains tax. 

While the Herlong-Baker proposal would be cutting federal 
revenue by about $17 billion—to the substantial advantage of 
families who are already the most affluent—no concurrent closing 
of tax loopholes, which mostly benefit these same families, is 
being proposed. If federal revenue, as a consequence, is insuffi- 
cient, the institution of a national sales tax continues to be 
strongly urged by many business spokesmen. As another alter- 
native, federal civilian services could be cut. 
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Essentially, tax “reform” for the supporters of Herlong-Baker 
is an effort to redistribute family income in a manner which will 
make the well-off wealthier and, at the same time, raise the pro- 
portionate tax share of those least able to pay. This objective is 
obscured, of course, by the claim that federal taxes now confis- 
cate the income of the wealthy and thus destroy the ability to 
save and the incentive to invest. 


Income Distribution 


That these assumptions are fallacious is suggested by income 
distribution studies, savings, statistics and other relevant facts. 
In 1960, for example, the top 6 percent of our families received 
22 percent of all personal income,—a total of $86 billion, not 
counting capital gains. In 1959, the latest year reported, the 
effective federal tax rate on the wealthiest 5 percent of our 
families actually was less than 20 percent. 

There is no evidence that the wealthy are suffering drastically, 
either before or after taxes. Similarly, the implication of the 
Herlong-Baker proponents that the rich must become far richer 
if capital for business growth is to be accumulated, is belied by 
the fact that substantial funds are now available for investment 
expansion in the hands of corporations, savings institutions, and 
in private accounts. 

It is the AFL-CIO view, and many economists concur, that tax 
reform should particularly seek to increase the ability of lower 
income families to raise their personal consumption. This is 
viewed to be a priority need not only for humane considerations 
but also to broadly stimulate the total demand for goods and 
services upon which higher production and employment and new 
and profitable opportunities for capital investment must depend. 

In the face of present world tensions and rising public civilian 
needs, tax reform cannot be achieved by lubricating it with tax 
reductions which would cut total revenue yield. It can be ac- 
complished, nonetheless, without loss—and, perhaps, gains—to 
the U. S. Treasury. 

In 1962 Congress should eliminate the unjustifiable loopholes 
which provide an unconscionable advantage for the few, reduce 
tax collections by billions, and undermine public support for the 
American tax system, and allocate a substantial part of the in- 
creased revenue to a downward realignment of the income tax 
rate structure and liberalization of the exemption for dependents. 
Changes in the rate structure must not, however, destroy its 
basic progressivity as proposed by the Herlong-Baker bill. 

The AFL-CIO hopes that this kind of tax reform proposal will 
be made to Congress by the Administration early in 1962 and will 
be enacted. 

The second session of the 86th Congress opened with a deter- 
mined drive toward restoring equity to the federal tax structure 
by closing tax loopholes. But very little progress was made. 
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Serious attempts were made in the Senate to close some of 
these loopholes. An amendment offered by Sen. Eugene Mc- 
Carthy (D-Minn.) to repeal the tax credit on dividend income 
was voted on three times in three separate bills and adopted 
twice. Both times the amendment was removed in a House- 
Senate conference. 

Another amendment offered by Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.) to 
close the business expense loophole also passed the Senate but 
was lost in conference. 

On the other hand, Congress in 1960 passed H.R. 12381, which 
extended for another year corporation income and excise tax 
rates (Public Law 86-564). The bill also authorized a temporary 
one year increase in the public debt ceiling from $285 billion to 
$293 billion, as requested by President Eisenhower. 

Again in 1961, Congress extended for one year the existing 
corporate excise tax rates (Public Law 87-72). 

The unwillingness of Congress to approve any tax cuts for the 
general taxpayer in 1960 did not prevent the legislators from 
enacting several other bills embodying tax relief for small groups 
of taxpayers. These were: 


Cabaret Tax 


Public Law 86-422, approved in 1960, reduced the cabaret tax 
from 20 to 10 percent. The reduction was strongly backed by the 
AFL-CIO because of its effect on employment of musicians and 
other entertainers. The tax is a levy on food served in the 
presence of live entertainment, and the high tax rate effectively 
prevented the employment of thousands. 


Medical Expenses 


Public Law 86-470 amended the law limiting deductions for 
medical expenses to 3 percent of gross income for taxpayers 
under 65, to permit such taxpayers unlimited deductions for 
medical expenses incurred in behalf of dependent parents 65 or 
over—a benefit already available to taxpayers themselves 65 
or over. 


Important Tax Bills Considered 


H.R. 5, a bill to amend the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 to 
encourage private investment abroad, was reported with amend- 
ments by the House Ways and Means Committee February 19, 
1960. The bill would authorize special priviliges for certain types 
of investment by American firms abroad. 

The AFL-CIO successfully sought amendments to the bill 
which limited the preferred tax treatment to businesses operat- 
ing in specified underdeveloped countries and meeting fair labor 
standards. The House passed H.R. 5, but it failed to reach the 


Senate floor. 
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Self-Employed Individuals Retirement Act of 1961 


H.R. 10, which passed the House in the 86th Congress but did 
not receive final Senate action, was passed by the House again 
this year. 

The bill was opposed by the AFL-CIO and by both the Kennedy 
and Eisenhower Administrations. As passed by the House, H.R. 
10 would permit self-employed persons to take a tax deduction on 
their contributions to retirement plans whether or not they 
established retirement plans for their employees. The Senate 
Finance Committee reported the bill, but included amendments 
granting the deduction only if all their employes with at least 
three years’ service are covered on the same basis. No further 
action was taken. 


Third Party Suits 


In the 86th and 87th Congress legislation was introduced to 
provide for limitation of liability for vessel owners in suits by 
third parties based upon the warranty of seaworthiness. To ac- 
complish this objective, Rep. Herbert C. Bonner (D-N.C.) intro- 
duced H.R. 207. 

H.R. 207 would sharply limit the historic responsibility which 
shipowners owe to all persons other than the crew. Its principal 
purpose is to free shipowners from liability for injuries to long- 
shoremen employed by stevedoring companies to load and unload 
cargo and ship repairmen employed by outside firms. This would 
artificially and unfairly draw a distinction between the rights of 
seamen and these others. 

The House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee con- 
ducted hearings on H.R. 207 on June 26-28. Hearings are still 
open and will continue in the next session of Congress. The AFL- 
CIO will testify next year in opposition to this legislation. 


Transportation 


The 41,000-mile Interstate and Defense Highway System, 
inaugurated in 1956, was given further financial backing under 
Public Law 87-61. The AFL-CIO supported the original act and 
its section incorporating Davis-Bacon Act provisions for con- 
struction purposes. 

This year, a presidential message was submitted to the Con- 
gress calling for a full one percent additional federal grant to 
those states adopting anti-billboard provisions for interstate 
highways. 

The President also called for extension of federal gasoline 
tax rates and new levels on tires, tubes and trucks so that the 
Interstate System would be completed on schedule. P.L. 87-61 
included these provisions. The new law assures continued em- 
ployment on highway construction projects. 
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Attempts to provide adequate federal aid for needed airport 
construction throughout the country met with success in the 
87th Congress. During the previous Congress, an airport con- 
struction measure had been vetoed by President Eisenhower. 

In P.L. 87-255, the Congress provided $75 million annually for 
five years to help states and local communities to build or im- 
prove airports for the jet age. Like the highway bill, this 
measure will help to alleviate unemployment problems. 


Transportation of Hazardous Materials 

Transportation of many new products, including radioactive 
materials and new chemical compounds, has substantially in- 
creased dangers to the public and especially to firefighters. P.L. 
86-710, endorsed by the AFL-CIO, provides for safety regulation 
in transportation and storage of hazardous materials. 


Treasury Borrowing Authority 


The issue of how federal programs are to be financed arose 
recurrently throughout the first session of the 87th Congress. 
Liberals sought to permit financing of federal loan programs ad- 
ministered by the Housing and Home Finance Agency, the Area 
Redevelopment Administration, and the Agency for International 
Development (administering the Development Loan Fund) 
by authorizing direct borrowing from the Treasury. Conserva- 
tives demanded that funds for these programs be recommended 
by the Appropriations Committees and appropriated annually by 
Congress. 

The source of the dispute was the fact that many programs 
approved by the full Congress in the past had been crippled in 
subsequent years by the Appropriations Committees, which often 
failed to recommend adequate funds. This year, liberals were 
successful in giving Treasury borrowing authority to HHFA and 
ye were defeated in their effort to give similar power 
to ; 

In the final days of the session, however, the conservatives won 
their victory, at least for fiscal year 1962. Conferees on the 
supplemental appropriations bill wrote in language preventing 
Treasury financing for this fiscal year. The House adopted the 
conference report in the early hours of the last day, and then 
adjourned. 

The Senate, unwilling to accept this sleight of hand, complained 
loudly, but because the House had already gone home had to 
adopt the report. 

Earlier, the House Rules Committee had rejected a resolution 
sponsored by Rep. Thomas M. Pelly (R-Wash.) which would have 
prevented the House from approving any Treasury financing. 


Unemployment Compensation 
Social Security Section Page 127 
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Union Rights ets 

The first session of the 87th Congress considered two bills 
which could have had seriously harmful effects on unions. The 
harmful feature of one of these bills was omitted before the bill 
was finally passed, and no final action was taken on the other bill. 

One of the two bills referred to was a measure to extend to com- 
merical communications facilities existing criminal prohibitions 
against willful or malicious injury, interference or destruction of 
government-operated or controlled facilities (P.L. 87-306). In its 
original form this bill could have imposed substantial limitations 
on the right of communications workers to strike or engage in 
other concerted activities for purposes of collective bargaining 
or other mutual aid or protection. 

The AFL-CIO opposed the bill in this form and was successful 
in persuading the Congress to include in the bill language safe- 
guarding such rights for employes employed in connection with 
commercial communications facilities. 

The Senate Judiciary Committee reported, and the Senate 
passed legislation in 1961 to permit the compelling of testimony 
and the granting of immunity in investigations of violations of 
the Hobbs Act and Section 302 of the Taft-Hartley Act (S. 1655). 
Violations of these two statutory provisions are often brought to 
light in the same investigation, according to the Department of 
Justice, and the Department sought the legislation in order to 
be able to “compel the testimony of the least culpable person 
and perfect prosecution against the person most responsible for 
the illegal act.” 

The AFL-CIO opposed this legislation on the ground that no 
sufficient need had been shown for the bill and that the bill was 
unsound in principle and undermined the constitutional protec- 
tion agaist self-incrimination. Following Senate passage of the 
bill, further action on the measure was blocked by the House 
Judiciary Committee. 


Veterans Legislation 


The current defense build-up has focused attention on the 
problems of veterans and sparked congressional action. 

P.L. 87-102 would avert loss of job rights for those in the 
service who extend their enlistments voluntarily. Until now, an 
enlistee lost his reemployment rights after four years of military 
duty, unless he was retained in service involuntarily. The new 
law extends this period for four years from August 1, 1961. 

S. 349, introduced by Sen. Ralph Yarborough (D-Tex.), 
would extend education and training benefits under the GI Bill of 
Rights to post-Korean veterans. The bill has been reported to 
the Senate. 

In the last Congress, the AFL-CIO supported P.L. 86-4, which 
extended the Selective Service Act for four years. 
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Walsh-Healey Public Contracts Act 


The Walsh-Healey Act calls on the Secretary of Labor to 
determine the prevailing minimum wage in industries which 
perform work for the government, and requires that govern- 
ment contracts for more than $10,000 then go only to companies 
—— minimum wages meet their industry’s prevailing stand- 
ard. 

The act has continued to be applied in only limited fashion, 
however, with the result that many workers on government work 
are paid wages below the minimums actually prevailing in their 
industry. 

The basic problems are that (1) the procedure for determin- 
ing a prevailing minimum is too cumbersome and protracted, 
(2) the determinations are set too low initially and then quickly 
become outdated with no procedures for reasonably prompt up- 
dating, (3) there has been an increasing tendency to subdivide 
industries into fine breakdowns with separate determinations for 
each, thereby increasing the administrative complexity and time 
delays of determination procedures, and (4) no recent determin- 
ations whatever have been made for most industries with which 
the government does business. 

Late in 1961, the Secretary of Labor acknowledged the prob- 
lem of procedural delay and announced that he was taking steps 
to expedite and improve the minimum wage determination pro- 
cedures by shortening the time involved from the current average 
of two to three years or icnger to less than one year, so as to 
“make the determinations more accurate and assure workers a 
more current minimum wage rate.” 

During the last two years, the following determinations have 
been made of minimum wages applicable on government con- 
tracts: Evaporated milk, $1.68; tires, $1.77; electron tubes, 
$1.42 for tubes, $1.35 for semi-conductors; paper and paper- 
board containers, $1.20 to $1.53 for various product groups; 
metal business furniture, $1.43; photographic and blueprinting 
equipment, $1.52; electronic component parts, $1.23; paper and 
pulp, $1.54 to $1.75 for various product groups; manifold bus- 
iness forms, $1.39, and miscellaneous chemicals, $1.42 and $1.80 
for two product groups. 

Industries in which hearings have long been completed and a 
final determination due shortly are fabricated structural steel, 
office machines and industrial chemicals. 

In addition, hearings were held in the fall of 1961 on machine 
tools, electronic equipment, motors and generators, and drugs 
and medicines. Proceedings are also in process for electric lamps, 
scientific instruments, pumps and compressors, engines and 
turbines, and conveyors. 

The AFL-CIO research staff has aided and worked closely with 
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affiliated unions in these industries to provide a coordinated 
presentation in each of these Walsh-Healey proceedings. 


Welfare and Pension Plans 

In August 1958 Congress passed the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act. This legislation was largely the result of 
growing awareness of the rapid and enormous growth and finan- 
cial importance of plans providing pension and welfare benefits, 
and the uncovering of substantial abuses in the administration 
of these plans by subcommittees of the Senate Labor and Public 
Welfare Committee headed by former Sen. Irving Ives (R-N.Y.) 
and Sen. Paul H. Douglas (D-Ill.) during the 83rd and 84th 
Congress. 

The Senate-passed bill gave the Secretary of Labor broad 
authority to insure compliance with the bill’s disclosure require- 
ments, with powers to prescribe rules and regulations, make 
investigations, and seek federal court injunctions to prevent 
violation of such requirements. Thefts and kickbacks were made 
federal crimes carrying heavy penalties. This Senate bill had 
the active endorsement and support of the AFL-CIO. 

The House bill, however, eliminated most of the rule-making 
and enforcement powers given to the Secretary of Labor under 
the Senate bill. The secretary became little more than a deposi- 
tary for the plan descriptions and reports to be filed under the 
bill and enforcement was left largely in the hands of plan bene- 
ficiaries who could bring suits in the federal courts to enforce 
the reporting requirements. 

The bill produced by the joint Senate-House conference com- 
mittee following House action on the legislation was essentially 
the House bill. 

In May 1961 President Kennedy recommended enactment of 
legislation to improve and strengthen the Welfare and Pension 
Plans Disclosure Act of 1958 substantially along the lines of the 
Douglas bill as it was passed by the Senate in 1958. Representa- 
tives Neal Smith (D-Iowa) and Adam Clayton Powell (D-N.Y.) 
introduced the Administration bill in the House. Following 
public hearings in May and June 1961 before its Special Labor 
Subcommittee, under the chairmanship of Rep. James Roosevelt 
(D-Calif.) at which spokesmen for the AFL-CIO testified in sup- 
port of the Smith-Powell bill, the House Labor Committee sub- 
mitted a favorable report on such legislation. 

Unfortunately, the bill failed to get clearance for floor debate 
from the House Rules Committee and when an effort was made 
to pass the bill under suspension of the rules, requiring a two- 
thirds vote, the vote was 245 (174 Democrats and 71 Republi- 
cans) for to 161 (67 Democrats and 94 Republicans) against. 
Failing to get the necessary two-thirds majority, the bill remains 
on the calendar and may be brought up again next year. 

In the Senate brief hearings were held before the Senate La- 
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bor Subcommittee, headed by Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.). 

Testimony in support of a strong bill was presented on behalf 

of the AFL-CIO by Secretary-Treasurer Schnitzler. Legislation 

introduced by Sen. McNamara along the lines recommended by 

the Administration was favorably reported by the Senate Labor 

- Public Welfare Committee but was not acted upon by the 
enate. 


Youth Conservation Corps 


High unemployment and lack of skills among youthful work- 
ers, plus a growing need for restoration and improvements in 
our parks and forests created strong pressures for the establish- 
ment of a Youth Conservation Corps, based on the idea of the 
CCC of New Deal days. 

In 1960 a bill introduced by Sen. Hubert H. Humphrey (D- 
a was passed by the Senate, but was not considered by the 

ouse. 

This year, with the support of President Kennedy, another 
Humphrey bill (S. 404) was reported to the Senate. The House 
Labor Committee reported H.R. 8354, introduced by Rep. Carl 
Perkins (D-Ky.), a bill to provide on-the-job training for young 
workers, and establishing a Youth Conservation Corps. This 
bill is pending before the Rules Committee. 
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Regular sessions of state legislatures were held in 22 states 
and Puerto Rico in 1960, with several of the sessions restricted 
entirely or primarily to consideration of budget matters. They 
were: Alaska, Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Georgia, 
Hawaii, Kansas, Kentucky, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, 
Michigan, Mississippi, Nevada, New Jersey, New York, Pennsyl- 
vania, Rhode Island, South Carolina, Virginia and West Virginia. 

In 1961 the legislatures of all states met. All of them with the 
exception of Kentucky, Mississippi and Virginia had adjourned 
at the time this report was prepared. 


Industrial Relations 
1960 Sessions 


The New York Labor and Management Improper Practices 
Act was amended by specifically excluding the state and its politi- 
cal subdivisions, as employers, from the act. However, labor 
organizations of public employes were specifically included. Cer- 
tain non-profit organizations were exempted from the financial 
reporting and accounting standards requirements. 

A Massachusetts act authorized cities and towns to enter into 
collective bargaining agreements with labor organizations rep- 
resenting their employes (except police officers). 

Mississippi, in addition to adopting a “right-to-work” amend- 
ment to its constitution that was identical with the legislative 
act already in effect, enacted a law prohibiting an alien, a mem- 
ber of the Communist Party, or a person convicted of certain 
crimes from acting as an official of a labor union or as a labor 
relations consultant. The prohibition is applicable for five years 
after termination of Communist Party membership or after 
conviction of the crime. 


1961 Sessions 


Bills for state labor relations acts were introduced in 12 states 
not having this type of legislation. So far, only the North 
Dakota bill has passed. This act is a “Taft-Hartley” type law, 
guaranteeing employes the right to organize and bargain col- 
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jectively or to refrain from such activities, and setting unfair 
labor practices for both employers and employes. 

Oregon passed an act with one feature of a labor relations 
act, setting up procedures for representation, creating a three- 
member State Labor Management Relations Board to administer 
it. In addition, Oregon passed a special labor relations act for 
nurses employed in health care facilities. 

Rhode Island enacted a “Fire Fighters’ Arbitration Act’ to 
ensure the right of firemen to organize and bargain collectively. 


Anti-Strikebreaker Laws 


In 1961 about 30 states introduced bills or amendments to 
prohibit placement or importation of strikebreakers. Laws were 
passed in Delaware, Maryland, New Jersey and Washington. The 
New Jersey law also prohibits the importation or supplying of 
persons who would, by force or violence or threats, interfere 
with the right of employes to join unions or engage in collective 


bargaining. 


Minimum Wage Laws 
1960 Sessions 


New York replaced its former minimum wage act by a new 
law providing a statutory minimum of $1.00 an hour. The law 
authorizes wage board procedure, similar to that provided for- 
merly, under which higher rates may be set for particular occu- 
pations. It extends coverage to 700,00C workers in the State who 
had not been covered by either a state minimum wage order or 
by the federal Fair Labor Standards Act. 

The Massachusetts legislature requested the Department of 
Labor and Industries to investigate whether special wage pro- 
visions would encourage the employment of physically handi- 
capped and aging workers, and also to make recommendations 
on a proposed bill to extend coverage of the minimum wage law 
to professional service and farm work. The Massachusetts mini- 
mum wage law requiring payment of minimum wages for public 
works was amended to specify that payments to pension plans 
under collective bargaining agreements must be included in de- 
termining the minimum rates. 

Louisiana amended its wage garnishment law, raising from 
$60 to $100 per month the minimum amount of wages exempt 
from garnishment. The Virginia wage garnishment law was 
amended to delete the exemption of $15 a month for each de- 
pendent child, which had been in addition to the basic exemption. 
The Virginia law was extended to women. Formerly, it applied 
only to any “laboring man.” 
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1961 Sessions 


Washington and Connecticut raised the statutory minimum 
rates in their minimum wage laws. The Washington rate of 
$1.15 an hour, formerly $1.00, became effective June 30 and goes 
to $1.25 beginning January 1, 1962. The Connecticut rate was 
raised from $1.00 to $1.15, effective October 1, 1961 and goes to 
$1.25 on October 1, 1963. 

Pennsylvania repealed its wage payment law and enacted a new 
one. As before, regular paydays are required. The new provi- 
sions of the law protect the worker in specifying the time 
within which payment must be made to employes separated 
from the payroll; provides for liquidated damages in certain 
instances and authorizes the labor department to take assign- 
ments of wage claims for collection. 

The Oregon wage payment law was amended to apply to all 
employers, rather than to specified owners or operators, and the 
the holdover period was shortened from 35 to 30 days. 


Agricultural and Migratory Workers 


Nevada enacted a law which requires every farm labor con- 
tractor to be licensed and bonded and sets certain conditions for 
the conduct of his business, such as carrying liability insurance 
on motor vehicles, filing information on work agreements, pay- 
ing workers promptly and prohibiting misrepresentation of terms 
and conditions of employment. 

Colorado added to its wage-payment law a requirement that 
migratory field labor contractors or crew leaders keep records 
of wages and hours and give each worker, with each payment 
of wages, a statement of wages and withholdings; also the State 
of Colorado in 1961 established a permanent program for the 
education of migrant children. One other state, New York, has 
a similar requirement for wage records and wage statements, 
and this requirement was extended in 1960 to all persons bring- 
ing 10 or more migrants into the state. 

In 1961 North Carolina, for the first time, provided for regu- 
lating the transportation of farm workers. Pennsylvania, which 
in 1959 had authorized State aid for education of migrant chil- 
dren during the school term, in 1961 appropriated funds for 
summer classes. 

In 1961, New Jersey enacted a law requiring registration of 
day-haul crew leaders. (Registration of farm labor contractors 
and crew leaders generally was already required under the state’s 
migrant housing code.) 

Annual registration by labor camp owners or operators was 
required under a California law passed in 1961. The Division of 
Housing of the Department of Industrial Relations was author- 
ized during the 1961 session to survey migrant housing needs in 
this state. The Department of Public Health was given statutory 
authority to maintain a health program for migrant farm 
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workers and their families. Agricultural workers were brought 
under coverage of the temporary disability insurance law in 
California and under the workmen’s compensation law in Wis- 
consin. California, under its minimum wage law for women and 
minors ($1.00 an hour) set minimum wages for agricultural oc- 
cupations for the first time. The agricultural order under the 
minimum wage law for the State of Wisconsin set a rate of $.75 
an hour for women and $.65 for minors. 
A California law provided for an Agricultural Labor Commis- 
sion to study labor-management relations in agriculture and 
report findings and recommendations by January 31, 1963. Colo- 
rado and Oklahoma authorized continued study of all aspects of 
migratory labor problems with reports requested in 1963. 


Child Labor and School Attendance 


During 1960 a number of revisions were made in the child 
labor laws of New York and Virginia. A New York amendment 
permitted the employment of children 14 and 15 years of age 
in delivery and clerical occupations in factory offices and in 
service stores; another amendment permitted children 12 and 
13 to assist in the hand harvesting of berries, fruits, and vege- 
tables. The maintenance of continuation schools for employed 
youth in New York was made optional rather than mandatory 
and evening classes were authorized. 

A revision of the Virginia child labor law set minimum ages 
for working in additional hazardous occupations; for example, 
18 in delivering alcoholic goods, as an X-ray technician, or in or 
about excavation or demolition operations; 16 as an orderly or 
nurses’ aide; and 14 for boys as bait attendants on a boat or 
pier; safeguards for the employment of children on hazardous 
machines in a school-work training program and permission for 
boys over 16 to begin work at 5 A.M. rather than 7 A.M. 

So far during the 1961 legislative sessions, child labor laws or 
related provisions have been changed in 16 states. Pennsylvania 
now permits boys 12 and 13 years old, to work as golf caddies, 
under certain conditions. In Tennessee, any minor under 16 who 
is lawfully excused from school may now be employed during 
school hours and may work until 10 P.M. rather than 7 P.M. 
Maine amendments permit minors of 14 or 15 years of age to 
work in automatic laundries, and in retail establishments where 
frozen dairy products are manufactured on the premises. 

In Maryland, the minimum age of 18 was reduced to 16 for 
girls employed in restaurants and in Wisconsin the 18 year mini- 
mum for work on docks was amended to exempt work on or 
about small pleasure and fish boat liveries and piers. In Florida, 
the minimum age of 16 was lowered to 12 for employment out- 
side school hours in any factory, mechanical establishment, or 
laundry, and for boys as messengers. Also provides that children 
of 12 may work during school hours if legally excused from 
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school and if the county superintendent of schools determines it 
is for the child’s best interest. 

Massachusetts set hours and night-work standards for work 
in various occupations not formerly covered. Oregon amended 
its night-work provision to permit minors under 16 to work until 
10 P.M. instead of 6 P.M. on special permit from the Wage and 
Hour Commission. Florida now permits minors 14-17 years of 
age to appear in public performances until midnight rather 
than 11 P.M. 

North Dakota amended its school attendance provisions by 
requiring completion of high school rather than the 8th grade 
before children under 16 may leave school. Oklahoma now pro- 
vides for attendance to the age of 16 rather than 18 if the child’s 
best interests would be served. 

Idaho and Washington passed laws to provide jobs and outdoor 
training for boys. The Idaho law creates an Idaho Youth Con- 
servation Project, for the employment of boys 14-17 years old; 
it specifies pay of $30 a month in addition to board, lodging, 
medical service, clothing and equipment. The Washington law 
provides jobs in forestry projects for youths 16-21, and requires 
payment of $25 a week, plus subsistence, medical service and 
equipment. 


Anti-Discrimination Laws 


In 1960, Delaware enacted a law to prohibit discrimination in 
employment because of race, creed, color, national origin, or 
because an individual is between 45 and 65 years of age. The 
law applies to all employers, employment agencies and labor 
organizations, with penalties for violation. 

A Nevada act provided that any employer or union which dis- 
criminates against apprentices because of race, color, creed or 
national origin shall be suspended for one year from participation 
in the state apprenticeship program. 

The 1959 anti-discrimination law in Puerto Rico was amended 
to provide penalties for violation. The employer is also liable to 
the worker for damages. 

In 1961, legislation to prohibit discrimination in employment 
because of race, religion, color, or national origin was passed in 
Idaho, Illinois and Missouri, and the Kansas act was made man- 
datory, thus making 21 states and Puerto Rico which have 
mandatory acts prohibiting such discrimination. In addition to 
the mandatory acts, there is an Indiana law which charges a 
civil rights commission with the duty of discouraging such dis- 
crimination by education and conciliation. 


Older Worker Legislation 


Alaska, which has a fair employment practice act prohibiting 
discrimination because of race, religion, color, or national origin, 
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this year enacted a separate law to prohibit discrimination 
against older workers. The law does not specifically define older 
workers, although a hiring bias against workers over 45 is 
declared to be against public policy. : 

During the 1961 sessions, California, Ohio and Washington 
enacted laws prohibiting discrimination against older workers. 
The Washington law, like those of 10 other jurisdictions (Alaska, 
Connecticut, Delaware, Massachusetts, New York, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Puerto Rico, Rhode Island and Wisconsin), prohibits 
age discrimination in the same way as discrimination because of 
race, creed, color or national origin. In California and Ohio, the 
age provisions were not tied in with their fair employment prac- 
tice acts. 


Private Employment Agencies Laws 


Several amendments were made in 1960 to the New York law 
regulating private employment agencies. For example, maxi- 
mum placement fees chargeable by theatrical agencies were 
raised. Employment bureaus operated by associations of pro- 
fessional engineers, land surveyors and registered architects 
were exempted from the law. Employment agencies were pro- 
hibited from sending an applicant to a place of employment 
where there is a labor dispute unless the applicant is notified 
of this fact in writing. 

One of the changes enacted in 1961 was in Hawaii, where the 
Director of Industrial Relations was authorized to set fees 
charged by private employment agencies. Formerly, maximum 
fees had been set in the law. The Oregon amendment prohibited 
the charging of any fees prior to the time an applicant received 
employment. New York made it unlawful for an employment 
agency to require applicants to pay for any publication, incidental 
service or advertising. 

Connecticut added provisions to regulate the recruitment of 
domestic workers from outside the state. California and Oregon 
exempted temporary help services from coverage of the private 
employment agency law. 

Two states placed administration of their private employment 
agency laws in non-labor agencies. Florida transferred admin- 
istration from the Industrial Commissioner to the Secretary of 
State, and Ohio transferred its law from the Bureau of Unem- 
ployment Compensation to the Department of Commerce. Ohio 
also set up a 5-man advisory council to be appointed by the 
governor to conduct research, make reports, and recommend 
to the department changes in the law or regulations. 


State and Local Taxes 


During the last two years—as during all postwar years—state 
and local taxing and spending have continued to go up as the 
need for public services of all kinds has continued to rise. 
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In 1960, the direct tax levies of the states and localities totaled 
$36 billion, a 170 percent rise since 1948. Yet, despite this 
phenomenal increase in tax collections, higher revenue from user 
charges and expanded federal grants-in-aid, state and local reve- 
nue still lags far behind expenditures. Continuously and increas- 
ingly state and local governments have been forced to bridge the 
gap by borrowing to meet urgent public needs. At the end of 
1960 their combined debt stood at $68 billion, a 260 percent rise 
since 1948. During the same period, local school district debt has 
skyrocketed 475 percent with little relief in sight, since Congress 
has again failed to enact federal aid for education legislation. 

Although the federal tax total is more than double the total 
levy of the state and local governments combined, the lion’s share 
of the dollars the federal government collects is spent to meet 
the cost of past wars and to prevent future ones. At present, 70 
percent of all purely civilian public services are being financed by 
the levies of the states and localities themselves. What is more, 
population growth, the rising cost of meropolitan government, 
the just wage and salary claims of state and local employes and 
the demand for improvement in the quality of education and 
other public services make constantly higher state and local out- 
lays a certainty in the future. 

Inevitably, the responsibility of AFL-CIO to cooperate to 
secure needed public revenues and exert its influence to see that 
they are fairly obtained is increasing in every state and locality. 

Unfortunately, over the last two years most of the increase 
in revenue was obtained by resorting to regressive taxes, those 
that bear most heavily on families least able to pay. 

In 1960, only 9 percent of all state and local tax revenue came 
from progressive personal income and corporate profits taxes 
related to ability to pay. On the other hand, 33 percent was 
raised from direct and selective sales taxes levied on consump- 
tion and 45 percent came from levies on property. 

All sales taxes are insidiously regressive because the neediest 
are the prime victims. Regardless of a family’s means or size, no 
exemption from this tax (not even for the indigent, aged and un- 
employed) is allowed. Furthermore, under most sales taxes the 
purchase of “services”—to which the well-off devote propor- 
tionately more of their income—is not taxed at all, and income 
that is saved escapes this tax entirely. Finally, the flat sales tax 
rate (in some states already 4 percent or more) ignores com- 
pletely the concept of tax rate increases related to ability to pay. 

Similarly the property tax which, in a farm society, may have 
had a reasonable relationship to a person’s wealth and income 
and, thus, his comparative ability to bear taxes, tends today 
place the greatest burden on those least able to pay. 

Even so, the local property tax is no longer able to finance local 
public service needs and more and more sales and payroll taxes 
are being enacted locally. 
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Cities in Alabama, Colorado, Kentucky, Missouri and Pennsyl- 
vania have already adopted the regressive payroll tax—which 
must not be confused with a genuine progressive income tax. 
Under payroll taxes, investment income—dividends and interest, 
and often rents and capital gains—is not taxed at all and, in all 
but two cities in Ohio, no exemptions for dependents are allowed 
Furthermore, the payroll tax—like the sales tax—imposes a flat 
tax rate which ignores entirely the concept of ability to pay. 

During 1961 almost all state legislatures were in session, 
almost all of them faced the necessity of increasing taxes, and in 
most instances this was done by increasing regressive levies— 
particularly sales taxes. 

In many states, however, AFL-CIO played an active role and, 
in cooperation with other groups, blocked some of the most re- 
gressive tax proposals and secured consideration of alternative 
methods of raising public revenues. For example, in West Vir- 
ginia the legislature restored the progressive income tax which it 
had abandoned during World War II, largely due to the activity 
of AFL-CIO. 

Various efforts are now being undertaken to increase revenue 
available to the states and localities, obtain it more fairly and to 
use it more effectively. These include the expanded use of 
progessive income and profits taxes by the states, the elimination 
of “double-deductibility,” ending sales taxes on food and drugs, 
increased sharing with their localities the revenues derived from 
taxes levied by the states, and the enlarged assumption of public 
service responsibilities by the states. In addition, states are in- 
creasingly assisting localities in the administration of property 
taxes so that they are being assessed and collected more fairly. 
In other cases the states are helping to collect locally imposed 
taxes. 

At the federal level, the extension of federal grants-in-aid helps 
finance vital public services; this assistance is particuarly urgent 
for the poorer states and their localities. In addition, the enact- 
ment of a federal tax credit on income taxes paid to a state that 
would be similar to the federal tax credit now allowed against 
state levied estate taxes has been proposed. Such a credit would 
do much to encourage greater use of progressive income taxes by 
all the states and deserves serious Congressional consideration. 

The AFL-CIO will continue to actively assist our states and 
localities raise the revenues they need to perform their public 
functions and to raise it more fairly. 


Time Off for Voting 


An amendment to the time-off-for-voting law in New York 
limited the provision that entitled the worker to two hours’ 
absence from work with pay in 1960. As amended, if the worker 
does not have four consecutive hours outside his workday when 
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the polls are open, he is entitled to as much time off from work 
- necessary, with up to two hours to be paid for by the em- 
ployer. 


Virginia Study 

In the 1960 session of the Virginia legislature, the Virginia 
Advisory Legislative Council was requested to study laws relat- 
ing to the state labor department, employment agencies, and the 
protection of employees generally, with a view to recommending 
modernization. 
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Political Activities 


Political Activities 


There are now more American trade unionists actively in- 
volved in political affairs than ever before in the history of the 
nation. 

It is our constant and continuing purpose to broaden the base 
of the electorate. As each American citizen benefits from assum- 
ing an active and responsible role in political decisions; so the 
nation benefits from a dedicated and informed electorate. 

This job will never be finished. Each year thousands of 
youngsters reach voting age. Each year millions of families 
change residence and face the problem of reregistering under 
different and sometimes restrictive laws. As technological dis- 
coveries effect employment opportunities, our members are often 
forced to move in order to find work. As the nationwide resi- 
dential pattern shifts from the city to the encircling suburbs, 
our members move across city, county and, sometimes, state 
lines. 

The problem of maintaining contact with our mobile member- 
ship is growing in complexity. Only a small fraction of the total 
can be reached at regular union meetings. We are exploring new 
techniques for communicating with our members and providing 
them with the tools they seek and the information they demand 
as the basis for mature political judgment. 


1960 Election 


A study of the 1960 election returns directs attention to four 
conclusions of particular interest in assessing COPE’s perform- 
ance in the election just passed and in planning for elections to 
come: 

1—Our population is increasingly centered in metropolitan 
areas, but, while the population of many central cities has 
dropped or remained the same, a population explosion has oc- 
curred in the surrounding suburbs. 

2—The minority vote (Negro and Spanish-American) is in- 
creasingly concentrated in Northern cities. Negroes have moved 
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from the South in large numbers and have found homes in the 
central cities recently abandoned by whites of the same or a 
slightly higher economic group. There are new leaders in the 
Negro community and better educational opportunities are re- 
flected in a new, sophisticated view of the issues. 

3—The Republican Party is a real and growing factor in South- 
ern politics. A half million more Southern voters turned out for 
Nixon in 1960 than for Eisenhower in 1956, his best year. The 
1961 election of Republican John Tower to the Senate from Texas 
demonstrated that the 1960 Republican strength cannot be at- 
tributed to the religious issue, although religion undoubtedly 
played a part in this area. 

4—A new pattern is emerging with regard to the relationship 
between Presidential and Congressional voting. Kennedy, trail- 
ing the Democratic slate in many areas, was less able than 
Eisenhower to extend coat tails to other candidates. (While 
Eisenhower led his ticket, his popularity did not extend to other 
Republican candidates.) 


Suburban Vote | 


In the period 1950-1960, the population of central cities showed 
an overall increase of only 10.7 percent or 5.6 million. In the same 
period, the population of the suburban, fringe areas increased 
by 48.6 percent, or 17.9 million. 

All but one of the 15 largest metropolitan areas (with popula- 
tions of 1,500,000 or more) actually lost population in the central 
core city between 1950 and 1960. From the Atlantic to the Pacific 
the pattern was repeated. Los Angeles, differently structured 
from the beginning, was the single exception. 

Historically, trade union membership has centered heavily in 
cities and, often, in certain, clearly defined sections within the 
cities. While it is still possible to identify “labor precincts” in 
some cities, the trend is toward dispersal. The city remains as 
the major location of employment, but trade union members live 
and vote in increasing numbers in areas outside the city. 

In 1958, 73.8 percent of the total number of industrial em- 
ployes worked in 212 metropolitan areas. In 1959 and again in 
1960, 69 percent of all housing starts occurred in these areas. 
But the auto worker in Detroit may now live in Macomb or Oak- 
land County. The carpenter in Manhattan may live in New Jersey 
or on Long Island. The packinghouse worker in Kansas City may 
live in Johnson County. 

The 1960 election returns illustrated the impact of new voters 
on the suburban voting pattern. When the suburbs were reserved 
for families with higher than average income they provided a 
predictable majority for conservative candidates. New families 
moving into established communities in small numbers usually 
adopted the political coloration of their new surroundings, even 
if they had voted differently in their old, city residence. 
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Now whole cities spring up and are entirely populated in weeks 
or months. Since most of the residents of the new community 
moved from the same city at about the same time, they are not 
subjected to social pressures any different from those they left. 

Liberal successes in a number of suburban areas in 1958 gave 
advance notice that the suburbs were no longer “safely” con- 
servative. In 1960, Kennedy’s vote rose dramatically over the 
1956 Democratic vote in the suburbs of Baltimore, Boston, Buf- 
falo, Chicago, Cleveland, Detroit, Minneapolis-St. Paul, New 
York, Philadelphia, Pittsburgh and San Francisco. 

The New York Times of April 9, 1961 reported that the Re- 
publican National Committee, alarmed by the trend away from 
the Republican Party in fast-growing suburban areas, had under- 
taken a study revealing that Nixon made as poor a showing in 
nineteen important suburban areas as he did in the adjoining 
cities. In many such areas the actual Republican vote did not 
decline, but the Republican ticket received a smaller share of the 
greatly increased turnout 

Our members are numbered among the most mobile in the 
voting population. The implications for COPE are clear. 

Local COPEs, structured under city or county central bodies, 
must work out entirely new card-file systems to locate their mem- 
bers for the purpose of registration, get-out-the-vote and edu- 
cational programs. 

National COPE has undertaken a pilot project in one such 
area. It has two main objectives—to develop organizational tech- 
niques coordinating the activities of existing COPEs across geo- 
graphical or political boundaries and to identify issues which 
may have been unimportant to our members as city dwellers but 
are important to our members as suburban home owners. 


Minority Groups 

The non-white population of major cities has increased tre- 
mendously over the past 10 years. Between 1950 and 1960 the 
increase in Chicago was 64.4 percent; in Los Angeles, 97.2 per- 
cent; in Cleveland 69.3 percent; in San Francisco, 66.8 percent; 
in Milwaukee, 189 percent; in Dallas, 129 percent; in San Diego, 
143 percent; in Buffalo, 94.7 percent. 

Not only are there more non-white Americans of voting age 
than ever before, concentrated more and more in major cities, 
but, particularly in the Negro community, there is a new political 
climate. The “Negro vote” has slipped out from under the con- 
trol of old-line leaders. American Negroes cannot be bought. 
They want information, not dictation. They demand action and 
will not accept promises. They eagerly accept the responsibilities 
of citizenship, even when the simple exercise of the franchise 
may entail humiliation and physical danger, as it sometimes does 
in the South. In 1960, COPE planned its campaign with minority 
groups with respectful attention to these facts. 
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In this situation, COPE is fortunate in having its credentials 
in order. Tempers may be short, but memories are long. Trust 
and respect are the treasure piled up by COPE over years of 
fighting unpopular battles for civil rights and equal economic 
opportunities for all Americans. 

The heavy Democratic majorities scored by Negro and Span- 
ish-American voters can be counted as the deciding factor in 
several crucial, industrial states in the Northeast and Midwest. 
Negro voters are credited with swinging South Carolina to the 
Democratic column and were important to Democratic victories 
in North Carolina and Texas. 

Under COPE direction a task force of volunteers worked in 
97 cities, towns and villages in 17 states. Valuable assistance 
was lent hy personnel from the various international unions, the 
Industrial Union Department and the AFL-CIO Department of 
Organization. Approximately 9,100 workers participated in this 
campaign. More than 10 million pieces of literature were dis- 
tributed, including special literature directed to Negro and 
Spanish-speaking voters. 

Minority voters gave President Kennedy lop-sided majorities 
in Northern industrial cities: 81.2 percent in Hartford; 72 per- 
cent in New Haven; 78 percent in Chicago; 74.4 percent in Balti- 
more; 81.1 percent in St. Louis; 77.3 percent in New York; 60.6 
percent in Cleveland; 77.1 percent in Pittsburgh; 73.7 percent in 
Milwaukee. 

It is interesting that this pattern was repeated in the South 
(with the exception of Atlanta) where local Democratic politics 
are not associated with civil rights or economic advances for 
Negroes. In Houston, for example, colored precincts gave Ken- 
nedy 86.4 percent of the total vote. 

We believe that this great reservoir of liberal votes has still 
barely been tapped. 

In New York City where Puerto Rican voters gave Kennedy 
a 88 percent majority, it is estimated that only 22 percent of 
the potential actually voted. This was after a hard-driving, 
round-the-clock registration drive conducted in connection with 
the crash registration program. 

A similar situation exists with regard to the Latin-American 
vote in several Southwestern states, and much more work needs 
to be done to reach large numbers of potential Indian voters in 
the Southwest and in the Dakotas. 

The Negro vote will be a tremendously important factor in 
those congressional districts in the South where there is a hope 
of electing liberals in the 1962 primaries. 


Southern Elections 


Nixon made the most dramatic gains of his 1960 campaign in 
the South—where trade union membership is smallest. 
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The broad base of Republican support in this area rests with 
conservative, anti-civil rights, anti-union, states rights Demo- 
crats. Over the years, this affinity has been reflected in Congress 
by the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition. 

With a few, striking exceptions, old-line, organization Demo- 
crats have held tightly the reins of political control in a one-party 
situation where serious contests, if any, occurred in primary 
elections. The primaries were regarded as a private, party affair, 
and the rules were designed to limit the franchise to voters who 
could be relied on to perpetuate the system. (25.6 percent of the 
citizens 21-years-old and older voted for President in Mississippi 
in 1960; 30.9 percent in Alabama; 34.4 percent in Virginia.) 

The 1960 senatorial primary in Tennessee was typical of the 
liberal-conservative struggle in a one-party state. Senator Estes 
Kefauver won renomination against bitter, heavily financed op- 
position, marked by the irresponsible use of scurrilous literature 
designed to inflame voters on the segregation issue. 

This campaign provided a clear example of what COPE can 
achieve against the organized forces of big business when the 
basic work of getting our members registered and voted is pitted 
against a flood of corporation money (in this instance the drug 
industry). 

Particular emphasis was placed on the COPE drive among 
minority groups. WAD’s functioned efficiently in major cities. 
The proportion of AFL-CIO members registered increased from 
50 percent in April, when the drive started, to 80 percent on 
July 15. 

On August 5, 1960, the Chattanooga Times reported, “Kefau- 
ver showed strength in many areas where he normally would 
have expected to be swamped if the segregation sentiment had 
prevailed... . 

“The returns in those areas indicated that organized labor 
exerted more influence than usual on the voters.” 

Until the 1961 election of Republican John Tower to fill Lyndon 
Johnson’s seat in Texas, analysts tended to attribute Republican 
stirrings in recent presidential elections first to Eisenhower’s 
personal popularity, and then to religious bias. 

The Tower election was a classic of its kind. Liberal candi- 
dates killed each other off in the first primary, leaving only a 
conservative Democrat to face a conservative Republican. 

Organization Democrats called Texas labor and other liberals , 
to the colors on grounds of a party loyalty they had seldom hon- 
ored on questions of platform or legislation. 

The Texas COPE declined to participate in the run-off election. { 
There were 173,000 voters in the first primary who failed to . 
appear for the run-off—only 16.7 percent of the potential vote 
and 43.3 percent of those qualified through poll tax payments or 


exemptions voted when the choice was limited to two re- a 
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The ability of a conservative Democrat to win in Texas has 
been effectively challenged. The ability of a liberal Democrat to 
win over a hard-riding Republican candidate may be put to the 
test in the 1962 gubernatorial campaign. 

The long-range prospect of a real choice between political 
philosophies is exciting to Southern liberals. Already a number 
of important Texas Dixiecrats have announced their affiliation 
with the Republican Party. Congressional incumbents, with im- 
pressive seniority at stake, cannot be expected to join the move 
or to encourage it, but they may not, in the end, be able to pre- 
vent it. The Republican Party is already a factor to be reckoned 
with in Florida. The North Carolina legislature eliminated the 
state’s only Republican district in redistricting, but Democratic 
incumbents in the same area of the state are nervously studying 
the Republican strength in the counties which were added to 
their districts. 

Growing industrialization in the South may have long-term 
implications. While unionism in the South is still relatively lim- 
ited, Southern trade unionists are exhibiting a willingness to 
exert and tax themselves to build politically and legislatively to 
an extent which should be an inspiration to their stronger, more 
numerous brothers in other areas. 

A thoughtfully conceived “Program of Progress” has already 
been adopted by the Alabama, Mississippi and Louisiana COPEs 
and is under study in other Southern states. The program lists 
a number of specific legislative goals for each state, and details 
the organization required and the activities prescribed to attain 
those goals. In each state convention to which the program has 
been presented the delegates have voted overwhelmingly to assess 
themselves a sizable per capita payment to put the program 
into effect. 

In the four states operating under the “Program of Progress” 
COPE has attained a new maturity and a new respect in the 
community. In 1961, in Mississippi, for example, candidates for 
the state legislature publicly sought COPE endorsement for the 
first time in history. 


Congressional and State Elections 1960 and 1962 


The historical American pattern of electing a large congres- 
sional majority to support a new President has been suspended 
for the past three presidential elections. Eisenhower got a bare 
majority in 1952 and lost the Congress in 1956. Democrats lost 
two Senate seats (one to a COPE-supported Republican in Dela- 
ware) and 21 House seats in 1960. 

Nineteen of the 21 had been traditionally Republican until the 
1958 Democratic sweep which extended to Midwest farm areas, 
and 10 were in sections where anti-Catholic sentiment was 
strongest, 
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But, whatever the mitigating factors, there is no room for 
complacency in a realistic appraisal of the 1962 Senate, House 
and gubernatorial elections. 

The party in power has lost congressional seats in every off-year 
election in this century except the 1934 election. While COPE 
is non-partisan and supports liberal candidates of both parties 
it is a simple fact that many more Democrats than Republicans 
qualify for COPE support. The success of liberal legislation in 
the immediate future will depend on the ability of Democrats to 
hold the seats they have and, if possible to increase their margin. 

Present liberal majorities in both houses of Congress may 
best be gauged by close votes on vital issues. Temporary unem- 
ployment compensation legislation passed the Senate in March 
1961 by a margin of two votes. The Rules Committee change in 
the House passed by five votes on January 31, 1961. By August, 
the Republican-Dixiecrat coalition had reformed to defeat the 
President’s aid-to-education recommendation in the House by 
seventy-two votes and in the Senate by five votes. 


COPE’s Score in 1960 


Candidates endorsed by state and local COPEs for state or 
federal office fall into one of two categories: (1) those with a 
reasonable change of winning who are given maximum assistance 
by their respective COPE organizations, and (2) candidates with 
almost no chance of success who are endorsed as a protest against 
their opponents. 

In the first category, 15 out of 19 senatorial candidates, 14 out 
of 19 gubernatorial candidates and 157 of 258 House candidates 
who were endorsed by COPE won election—or 73.7 percent. 

The number of successful labor-backed candidates for the state 
legislature was equally substantial, but conservative shifts in a 
number of states have already made themselves felt through the 
passage of weakening amendments to unemployment compensa- 
tion laws and other measures. 

Redistricting 

It now appears that the rearrangement of congressional dis- 
tricts following the 1960 census may be a stand-off. Some liberal 
gains are expected to occur in California’s eight new districts. 
A few liberals have been redistricted out in the Midwest. Flor- 
ida’s four new seats may produce a few more Democrats (not 
necessarily liberals). It now appears that at least one state (Min- 
nesota) will run its entire delegation at-large, and others may 
follow. 


1961 Elections 


Broad prognostications about the 1962 congressional elections, 
based on 1961 local or special elections, are falacious, but some 
conclusions may legitimately be drawn. 
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Bossism continues to be an effective issue. Mayor Robert F. 
Wagner apparently gained more by repudiating Tammany Hall 
in New York City than he lost in losing organization support. 
Bossism was Wagner’s major issue in both the primary, where he 
fought the organization directly, and in the general election. 

A long-entrenched Democratic machine was turned out of 
office in Louisville as Republicans took City Hall for the first 
time in 28 years and elected their candidates to every local office 
voted on. A sharp reduction in the Democratic margin in Phila- 
delphia resulted in the defeat of the COPE-backed candidate 
for the State Supreme Court. Anti-organization sentiment in 
Louisville and Philadelphia could affect the outcome of two 
important elections—those of Sen. Joseph Clark (D-Pa.) and 
Rep. Frank Burke (D-Ky.). A high degree of sophistication 
on the part of the voters will be required if they are to distin- 
guish between liberal representatives of integrity and stature 
and unpopular local politicians of the same party. 

Municipal governments were overturned in many New York, 
Ohio and Pennsylvania cities, but without a constant, partisan 
pattern. 

Bossism is an issue, but it is not yet a magic word, as 
“communism” and “corruption” were in the 1950’s. It cannot, if 
used indiscriminately, touch a raw nerve and elicit an automatic 
voter reflex. Republican charges of boss control against Demo- 
cratic gubernatorial candidate Richard Hughes did not move 
New Jersey voters. 

A conclusion to be drawn from the New Jersey gubernatorial 
election and the special congressional election in Texas is that 
the effort to please too many people results in failure to please 
a bare majority. 

Former Labor Secretary James Mitchell was widely advertised 
as a “new look” Republican. His principal sponsors represented 
the liberal wing of the party and he made a determined effort 
to secure labor support. At the same time his major campaign 
line was keyed to fiscal responsibility in the face of the large 
and growing problems of an industrial, urban, suburban complex. 

John Goode, the Republican candidate against victorious Rep- 
resentative Henry Gonzalez (D-COPE) in San Antonio, pro- 
claimed himself a Goldwater-Republican. Senator John Tower 
(R), who carried the district in May 1961, campaigned vigor- 
ously for Goode. But the image blurred when former President 
Eisenhower was brought into the district where he made more 
liberal statements than he had made in behalf of the Republican 
Mayoralty candidate in New York. 

In each instance the Republican candidates were either un- 
certain about their identity or were grabbing for every voter 
in the spectrum from hard-backed conservative to liberal inde- 
pendent. 
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At the same time, Hughes in New Jersey and Gonzalez in 
Texas both unswervingly supported the Administration and the 
Democratic platform. Both received and welcomed the support 
of the President. The Hughes and Gonzalez victories may have 
a salutory effect in the next session of Congress on those Demo- 
crats whose legislative stands are uncertain. 

Labor support was an important factor in New Jersey, New 
York City and San Antonio. While there was no official endorse- 
ment in New Jersey, individual unions contributed time and 
effort in support of the Democratic candidate. In all three, the 
minority vote was heavy and heavily in favor of the Democrats. 


COPE Plans for 1962 


COPE’s plans for 1962 will center in the following areas: 

1—A careful selection of areas of concentration. 

2—Extension of the successful 1960 registration and get-out- 
the-vote campaign. (The application of this project in suburban 
areas and among minority voters has already been described.) 

3—Expansion of educational facilities on issues and on the rec- 
ords of candidates for public office. 


Selection of Areas of Concentration 


Because the margin is so slim and the stakes so high, it will 
more than ever be necessary to pick our areas of concentration 
with the utmost care. We must husband our resources and pin- 
point our efforts to achieve maximum support for liberal incum- 
bents in danger of defeat and liberal candidates with the best 
chance of defeating conservative incumbents. 

The conservative forces can count as accurately as we can. In 
some instances they have generously announced which liberals 
they have marked for political extinction. In March 1961, Repub- 
lican National Committee Chairman Thruston Morton announced 
the creation of a special task force to study ways to build Repub- 
lican strength in cities with a population of 300,000 or more. 

The political activities of business are on the increase. In 
many instances, industry is going beyond management and reach- 
ing out to the workers, our own union members, with courses of 
instruction on political techniques and indoctrination on manage- 
ment’s view of political issues. In a clear attempt to find a chink 
through which to drive a wedge, the Chamber of Commerce or- 
dered a study of the attitudes of union members toward their 
leaders and the attitude of the general public toward unions and 
union problems. This privately circulated study by the Opinion 
Research Corporation reached two conclusions of great interest 
to us: 

1—There is room for improvement in the relationship between 
our leadership and our membership to a sobering degree, 
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2—While the general public will not tolerate a threat to the 
fundamental right to bargain collectively, the public image of 
trade unions has been seriously damaged by unfortunate pub- 
licity in recent years. 

The National Right to Work Committee has redoubled its ef- 
forts in support of so-called “right-to-work” legislation and refer- 
enda and has embarked on a nation-wide “educational” campaign 
in an attempt to reach school, civic and religious groups. 

On September 19, 1961, the Chamber of Commerce announced 
the creation of a “Special Committee for Voluntary Unionism”’ 
to work for passage of state “right-to-work” laws. 

In such states as California, Ohio and Washington where so- 
called “right-to-work” referenda were blamed for the poor show- 
ing of conservative candidates in 1958, more sophisticated con- 
servatives may be inclined against such frontal assaults in favor 
of more subtle and devious attacks. 

In July 1961 the American Medical Association established 
the American Medical Association Political Action Committee 
“for more effective participation in political and government 
affairs.” The Colorado State Medical Society is raising an 
$80,000 war chest, and the New York AMA has formed the 
Empire Political Action Committee to support candidates for 
public office. 

Candidates 

Several states holding important 1962 elections have been lit- 
erally stripped of potential candidates through the appointment 
of leading political figures to posts in the Administration. From 
one point of view, competent men who have devoted time and, in 
some instances, their personal fortunes, to the work of building 
their party and running for office are logical and desirable recipi- 
ents of federal jobs. But in several states—Maine, North Dakota 
and South Dakota, to name the most obvious—liberals may be 
faced with the hopeless prospect of trying to beat somebody with 
nobody. 

The COPE Area Conferences, held in the early months of each 
year, provide a valuable opportunity for the national director to 
explore the problems and potentialities of the next election with 
the state COPE officials in each state. As a result of these con- 
versations a tentative list has been compiled of areas marked for 
concentration in 1962. The collection of pertinent material on 
forthcoming elections is a continuing process. As issues develop 
and candidates become known some of these elections will be de- 
leted from the list and others may be added. Among the factors 
considered in each instance are: 

The strength of the incumbent candidate; the support he may 
expect to receive from his party as indicated by the quality of 
party leadership and the degree of unity in each area; the avail- 
ability of a candidate worthy of labor endorsement ; the relative 
strength or weakness of the COPE organization in the area. 
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Registration Campaign 

In any election as close as the 1960 presidential election, every 
group which participated to any degree in behalf of the winning 
candidate can claim with some justice that it was the deciding 
factor. 

However, there is general agreement that President Kennedy 
could not have won in the important industrial states which pro- 
vided the bulk of his electoral vote without the tremendous 
outpouring of new voters resulting from the AFL-CIO registra- 
tion program. While some segments of the press credited city 
“machines” with “delivering” the vote for Kennedy, anyone 
familiar with American politics knows that the shadowy rem- 
nants of these once-powerful organizations are historically 
uninterested in extending the franchise to new, untested, uncon- 
trolled and uncontrollable voters. This points up one of the prin- 
cipal, philisophical differences between the old-line, out-moded 
political machines and the AFL-CIO’s Committee on Political 
Education. We believe without qualification that Americans can 
be trusted to vote and that our function is to assist our members 
into the voting booth through the labyrinth of legal voting re- 
quirements and through the smoke screens beclouding the issues. 

The Washington Daily News, November 10, 1960, reported that 
“Dick Nixon’s political strategists today cited several factors 
which they believe cost him the big industrial states of the 
Northeast and the White House. And the one which led most of 
their lists was the power and effectiveness of COPE (the Com- 
mittee on Political Education)—political arm of the AFL-CIO.” 

The New York Times, November 11, 1960, said, “Republican 
leaders .. . added their belief that the labor federation’s registra- 
tion drive had counted more [than the Catholic vote] in the de- 
feat of Vice President Nixon.” 

Former Republican National Chairman Thruston Morton told 
the National Federation of Republican Women, on January 4, 
1961, “We must build a real professional organization that is just 
as big and as good as anything labor’s COPE... . can put up.” 

The total presidential vote of 68,836,385 was the highest in 
history, both numerically and by percentage of the potential 
vote. Kennedy’s vote exceeded Nixon’s by 19,450, but, like Tru- 
man in 1948, he polled less than 50 percent of the total presiden- 
tial vote including that for minor candidates. 

Seldom has an election contained more compelling illustrations 
of the old thesis, “Your vote is the one that counts.” A switch 
of 27,546 votes in Illinois and Texas would have given the elec- 
tion to Nixon. A switch of 38,442, variously distributed between 
the states of Alaska, California, Montana, Washington and Wy- 
oming, would have given Kennedy a landslide electoral vote of 
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In August 1960 the Executive Council voted to undertake a 
non-partisan crash registration program. This program was un- 
der the direction of President Meany’s office and operated largely 
through the COPE structure with state and local COPE person- 
nel and volunteers in charge of field operations. Where possible, 
other non-partisan, citizen groups were assisted in their regis- 
tration drives. 

The crash registration program originally centered in 14 key 
states and, to a lesser extent, was expanded to include an addi- 
tional 14 states. Thousands of volunteers participated. 

COPE produced a record amount of registration and get-out- 
the-vote material which found gratifying acceptance, not only in 
the labor movement, but generally. One hundred and twenty-two 
television films containing 10-second spot announcements were 
distributed to stations covering more than 90 percent of the tele- 
vision market outside the South. Four hundred and fifty-six 
radio stations used COPE recordings of six registration and get- 
out-the-vote spot announcements. Three radio scripts designed 
for local delivery and three sample leaflets for plant-gate distri- 
bution were sent to each state and local COPE. 

State and local COPEs were provided with 630,000 posters, of 
which 140,000 were printed in Spanish. Three hundred labor 
papers received three different registration mats. A thousand 
mats for use in regularly placed department store advertising 
were sent to the advertising managers of the nation’s leading 
retail stores. 


1960 Registration Results 


Important industrial states showed dramatic registration gains 
over 1958 and, in most instances, over previous records scored 
in 1956. In spite of a population drop in major cities over the 
past four years, 1960 registrations held and often exceeded the 
1956 figure in these areas. 

Illinois registrations increased 450,000 over 1958 and more than 
280,000 over 1956. In Cook County there were more than 100,000 
new registrants over the 1956 figure. (Kennedy carried Illinois 
by 9,801.) 

Maryland registration jumped by some 139,000 over 1956. 
(Kennedy carried Maryland by 78,282.) 

In 1960, Michigan registered 200,000 more voters in Wayne, 
Oakland and Macomb Counties than in 1956. That was one new 
voter for each 15 persons who voted in Michigan in 1956. The 
new voters were registered mainly in heavily Democratic Wayne 
County and in the predominantly Democratic communities of 
southern Oakland and Macomb Counties. These three counties 
cast more than two-thirds of the state’s total vote. (Kennedy 
carried Michigan by 70,000.) 

In Missouri, registration in St. Louis County jumped to an all- 
time high of 707,000, including 85,000 voters who registered on 
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a single day when the Citizen’s Non-Partisan Registration Com- 
mittee had 407 workers in the field. (Kennedy carried Missouri 
by 26,000 votes.) 

New Jersey registration increased by about 227,000 over 1956, 
with major gains scored in industrial cities and surrounding 
suburbs. (Kennedy carried New Jersey by 22,000 votes.) 

New York City showed a spectacular gain of 958,000 new regis- 
trants over 1958 and 332,000 over 1956, the previous presidential 
election year. That gain was produced chiefly through the efforts 
of the Greater New York Committee on Registration (COPE). 
Erie County (Buffalo) scored an increase of 70,000 and Onandaga 
County (Syracuse), 20,000, over 1956. Long Island trade union- 
ists worked diligently to reach members who had moved to su- 
burban Nassau and Suffolk Counties. These two counties showed 
a registration gain of 131,000 over 1956. (Kennedy carried New 
York by nearly 400,000.) 

Two-hundred and sixty-six thousand new registrants were 
added to the rolls in Pennsylvania over the 1956 figure. (Kennedy 
carried Pennsylvania by 128,000 votes.) 

In six other states under the crash registration program, strik- 
ing gains were made in the number of registrants. While Ken- 
nedy failed to carry California, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Ohio or 
Wisconsin, the total number of new registrants over 1956 in 
these states reached an estimated 1,700,000 (including increases 
of 1,056,000 in California and 444,000 in Ohio). These states, 
which gave Eisenhower a combined margin of 60.8 percent in 
1956, voted for Nixon by only 54.6 percent. 

The Republican margin in California, Nixon’s home state, 
dropped from 608,000 in 1956 to 36,000 to 1960. Outstanding 
work was done by the Community Services Organization, an as- 
sociation devoted to helping Spanish-Americans take their proper 
place in the political life of the nation. With financial aid from 
the Citizens’ Non-Partisan Registration Committee, the organiza- 
tion registered 139,000 new voters, most of whom lived in South- 
ern California and in the Central Valley. 

What other forces may have been at work in the 1960 Presi- 
dential election, it is a simple fact that President Kennedy could 
not have been elected without the broad base of the continuing 
COPE registration program. The AFL-CIO crash registration 
program, which was superimposed in selected areas on the regu- 
lar COPE organization, provided the extra push in important, 
industrial areas, but, in the excitement over electoral votes, some 
equally striking gains in smaller states went almost unnoticed. 

In Delaware, for instance, registration increased by 58,000 
(nearly one-third) over 1956. In Wilmington alone, registration 
was up 33,000. Maine registration rose 52,000 over 1956; Rhode 
Island, 32,000; Tennessee, 200,000; Utah, 39,000. 
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Women’s Activities Department 


No last-minute drive, no matter how well financed or ably con- 
ducted, can replace the steady, laborious, constant work of 
checking registration lists, assisting the unregistered to qualify, 
and finally, urging and helping registered voters to vote on elec- 
tion day. 

This responsibility rests mainly with the Women’s Activities 
Department. In every area where the effectiveness of COPE 
participation is demonstrable, there was such a WAD program, 
working with the support, and, in some instances, the active 
participation of the COPE officers involved. In 1960 there were 
440 WADs as compared to 288 in 1959. In many instances men 
volunteered for this work. (In Meriden, Connecticut the CLU 
President, unable to enlist women, set up a “Male WAD” in which 
20 men contributed 425 voluntary hours to process the names 
of nearly 4,000 potential voters.) Other areas have found addi- 
tional manpower among retirees. 

In one dramatic instance, a WAD in Tennessee took an inca- 
pacitated voter to the polls in a hearse. In Bristol, Connecticut, 
the COPE Co-chairman processed registration files in his hospital 
bed. In Binghamton, New York, the WAD chairman checked 
registration lists until 8:30 P.M., then went to the hospital and 
delivered a baby boy four and a half hours later. 

The most important fact is that in every section of the country 
devoted men and women members of the AFL-CIO and wives of 
members worked long hours at no pay to achieve the successes 
in industrial centers which resulted in the election of the labor- 
backed candidate for President. 

More than 1 million supervised telephone calls were made by 
WADs from COPE offices into union homes and union neighbor- 
hoods reminding trade union members to register and to vote 
on election day. Mailings by WADs from COPE offices totaled 
well over a million. In San Diego, California, 10,000 volunteer 
hours were contributed during the 1960 campaign. A Kansas 
group piled up 1,309 hours in a single week. 

Although it has proved itself in every area where it has been 
given a fair trial, there is still reluctance on the part of some 
local unions to participate even to the extent to making their 
membership lists available. An interesting case in point occurred 
in Broome County, New York in 1960. 

The WAD program in New York State is comparatively new. 
It operated for the first time in the 1960 elections under the di- 
rection of a newly appointed state WAD director. Concentrating 
on labor wards in Binghamton, Chenango, Dickinson and Union, 
the Broome County COPE and WAD reduced the Republican 
margin in Broome County from 44,000 in 1956 to 18,000 in 1960. 
President Kennedy carried four wards in Binghamton, a city 
which is traditionally 2 to 1 Republican. Of 44 local unions 
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affiliated with the Broome County COPE, only 17 participated in 
this program. 

In 1961 the Women’s Activities Department maintained most 
of its existing organizations and added new, local WADs. Off- 
year interest was sustained at a high level by the formation 
within these groups of “letter lobbies” to study and express 
themselves on federal and state legislation. At the same time, 
in preparation for 1962, the work of indexing and processing 
membership and registration lists continued. 

The WAD program can operate with maximum efficiency only 
when it receives maximum cooperation from all International 
unions. In a number of areas, where the state and local COPEs 
have gone as far as possible in providing full-time direction and 
adequate work space, the registration drive is crippled by the 
failure of important local unions to provide their membership 
lists for processing. Every possible precaution is taken to pre- 
vent improper use of such lists, and on no occasion has such an 
instance occurred. What does occur is that other groups, such 
as the Chamber of Commerce and the NAM, are sending their 
propaganda to our members, with names and addresses from 
personnel files provided by management, at the same time that 
local unions are withholding membership lists from COPE. 

We strongly urge that each international union encourage its 
local unions to give all possible support and cooperation to the 
COPE and WAD programs, especially by making their member- 
ship lists available for registration and get-out-the-vote drives. 


Matching Grants 


The matching grant program, inaugurated in 1958 assists 
the less industrialized states to maintain full-time, year-round 
COPE programs. Through this program there are now full-time 
COPE directors in the following states: Arkansas, Connecticut, 
Delaware, Florida, Georgia, Hawaii, Idaho, Maine, Maryland, 
Mississippi, Montana, Nebraska, Nevada, New Mexico, North 
Dakota, Oklahoma, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, West Virginia and 
Wyoming. 

The matching grant program has been successful in inspiring 
the less unionized states to raise funds and put their COPE 
organizations into operation. Without such assistance a COPE 
program would be impossible and the states involved would lack 
the incentive to take any action. 


Political Education Materials 


COPE continues regular publication of “The Political Memo.” 
Paid circulation is now well over 100,000. 

“How Your Senators and Representatives Voted,” a listing of 
congressional votes on key issues, will be published in the sum- 
mer of 1962. Nearly seven million copies of the 1960 edition of 
this publication were distributed. 
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The Kennedy-Nixon comparative voting record was the single, 
most popular piece of COPE literature in 1960. More than 10.3 
million copies were distributed, and COPE was unable to fill 
requests for an additional 4 million because of limited finances. 

The COPE “Political Almanac” is issued annually. Again, for 
1962 it contains important election dates as they appear chrono- 
logically, together with a state-by-state summary of election 
dates and offices to be voted on. 

Two basic manuals—“How to Win” (on techniques) and the 
“Speaker’s Book of Facts” (on issues) were widely used in 1960 
and will be revised for 1962. 

Special publications—“Keeping in Touch,” (for WADs) and 
— From COPE,” (for minority groups) will continue regu- 
arly. 

Special pamphlets and leaflets on particular subjects, such as 
registration, or directed to particular groups are published as 
the need arises. 

In all, COPE distributed more than 35 million pieces of litera- 
ture in 1960 and expects an increased demand in 1962. 


Area Conferences 


The COPE Area Conferences remain the one, regularly sched- 
uled occasion on which members of the staff of the national 
AFL-CIO go into the field to meet with trade union leadership 
and rank-and-file membership from every state in the union. 

A format has been devised which permits a maximum of inter- 
change between national COPE and the delegates. The informa- 
tion gleaned by the national staff from group discussions and 
reports on the part of the delegates is no less important than 
the material developed in Washington for instructing the dele- 
gates on issues and techniques. 

Visual materials and other techniques of presentation are 
used which can, in turn, be adapted for use by local COPEs. 

Sixteen area conferences were held in 1961. They were at- 
tended by a total of 5,683 delegates from 50 states. 

Fifteen conferences have been scheduled for 1962. They will 
be held in Miami, New Orleans, Dallas, New York, Providence, 
Detroit, Chicago, Louisville, Philadelphia, Cleveland, Kansas City, 
Omaha, Casper, Coeur d’Alene and Los Angeles over the period 
from March 11 through June 14. 

The 1962 conference discussions will center around the impor- 
tant elections taking place in each area in November 1962. 
Techniques of organization and issues will be explored as they 
apply locally, with new emphasis on suburban problems. 

The American labor movement has changed the face of Ameri- 
can politics. By insisting that it is every American’s right and 
duty to participate in the political process, COPE (and PAC and 
LLPE before it) broke the ground for the citizens groups which 
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have become the rule, rather than the exception, in the nation’s 
political life. 

By insisting that campaigns be fought on issues, instead of 
personalities or party loyalties, COPE has directed a clear, bright 
light of publicity on the legislative process. It is no longer pos- 
sible for a congressman to claim that he has supported a liberal 
measure when he has, in fact, voted to gut it by amendment 
before voting for passage. 

By the careful compilation and wide distribution of the rec- 
ords of public officials, COPE has made the politician’s perform- 
ance match his promise. 

We have not and cannot hope to attain perfection in politics 
any more than in any other field of human endeavor. We can 
and do honor our priceless heritage and work unceasingly to be 
worthy of it—as Americans and as trade unionists. 
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Department of Civil Rights 


In the past two years, the department has broadened the 
range of its activities in pressing on the AFL-CIO’s mobilization 
of organized labor’s resources in its fight against discrimination 
based on race, creed, color or national origin. (See Civil Rights 
Section.) Creation of civil rights machinery by additional affil- 
iates, has further increased the demand for the department’s 
staff services. This included assistance and active participation 
in numerous local, regional and national civil rights conferences 
organized by the affiliates, by cooperating organizations and by 
the AFL-CIO itself. A special conference of the civil rights staff 
personnel of AFL-CIO affiliates proved especially helpful. 

A series of new civil rights publications and the AFL-CIO’s 
“Brotherhood” posters provided valuable tools for furthering the 
acceptance of AFL-CIO’s civil rights objective. 

In addition to its major effort to eliminate the remaining 
vestiges of discrimination in labor’s own ranks and to stamp 
out discrimination in employment by employers, much attention 
was also devoted to the critical problem of discrimination in 
housing and to its counterparts in other fields of life. 

The staff of the Department of Civil Rights consists of Boris 
— director, Donald Slaiman and Walter Davis, assistant 

irectors. 


Community Service Activities 


During the past two years, AFL-CIO Community Service 
Activities has continued to promote vigorously active labor par- 
ticipation in community affairs and the development of more 
effective social services for the benefit of all people. A by-product 
r ee" service has been better public relations for the 
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Progress towards this general objective has been_ made 
through the implementation of AFL-CIO Community Service 
programs in hundreds of communities across the country. The 
department’s 12 priority programs, in addition to its 15 basic 
activities, have been initiated and developed by community serv- 
ices committees of many state and local central labor bodies, 
some of which have full-time community services directors, in- 
cluding Pennsylvania, Michigan, Wisconsin, Illinois, West Vir- 
ginia, Indiana and Iowa. 

Much of this work has been accomplished also through com- 
munity services committees of local, national and international 
unions, some of which have either full-time or part-time com- 
munity services directors, including the UAW, IBEW, United 
Steelworkers, International Woodworkers and others. 

Implementation of these programs was the primary responsi- 
bility of full-time AFL-CIO Community Services representatives 
working on the staffs of local united funds, community chests, 
labor participation committees and social welfare planning bodies. 
These now number 126 in 93 communities. During the past two 
years six cities created such positions and appointed such staff 
representatives nominated by the local central labor body and 
approved by AFL-CIO Community Service Activities. 

These are in addition to 13 full-time labor representatives on 
the staffs of such national agencies as United Community Funds 
and Councils of America, American National Red Cross and 
United Service Organizations. 

The activities of all full-time labor representatives, who work 
with the community services committees of local and state central 
labor bodies, are guided and coordinated by the Community 
Services department of the AFL-CIO. 

These representatives work with hundreds of public and vol- 
untary agencies to establish better relationships with organized 
labor, to help the agencies develop more effective programs and 
4 help bring agency services to those union people who need 
them. 

This is an integral part of the national Community Service 
program of training for citizenship, service to people and action 
for a better community for all. 

In its efforts to translate this program into reality, AFL-CIO 
Community Service Activities has continued to work with more 
than 100 national voluntary agencies in many different ways— 
on their boards and committees, at their conferences and forums, 
through consultation and joint action, in the formulation of 
policies and the development of programs. 

These relationships have been encouraged by the National 
Advisory Council to the AFL-CIO Community Services Com- 
mittee. This council of distinguished leaders in the field of health 
and welfare met seven times during the past two years and ad- 
vised the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee on such 
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matters as recreation, labor representation on agency boards 
and committees, etc. 

The council helps both the national and local staff do a more 
effective job of implementing such CSA continuing programs as 
union, consumer and pre-retirement counselling, disaster serv- 
ices, unemployment relief, strike assistance, CAP, family coun- 
selling, blood banking, fund-raising, mental health, alcoholism, 
board representation and others. In these areas, the major 
function of the staff is to help provide, on a day-to-day basis, 
direct services to people in need of them, including cash relief, 
surplus food, medical care, hospitalization, legal aid, marital 
counselling, etc. 

Great emphasis has been placed on training this staff as well 
as volunteer officers of community services committees. In addi- 
tion to the hundreds of union and consumer counselling classes, 
workshops, conferences and institutes which were held across 
the country during the past two years, CSA also conducted two 
national conferences on community services in New York in 1960 
and in Atlantic City in 1961, seven regional leadership training 
workshops, seven regional blood banking conferences, a national 
conference on Puerto Rican problems and many smaller work- 
shops and conferences. At the same time CSA has participated 
with delegates, speakers, exhibits and printed materials in hun- 
dreds of conventions, conferences, institutes, and forums spon- 
sored by public and private agencies, including welfare agencies, 
church groups, service clubs, employer organizations, labor un- 
ions, etc. 

CSA staff representatives visited hundreds of communities 
in all 50 states, Puerto Rico and Canada during the past two 
years to help develop programs and services, to encourage the 
appointment of new full-time CSA personnel, for trouble shoot- 
ing and for speech making. In this connection all publicity media 
have been used including press conferences, radio broadcasts 
and television appearances. 

New publications, issued and sold during the past two years 
along with the older publications, have helped to further develop 
CSA programs. These include pamphlets on the Citizen Ap- 
prenticeship Program, rehabilitation, consumer counselling in 
Spanish, leadership training, blood banking, consumer informa- 
tion, Puerto Rican problems and the proceedings of the two na- 
tional CSA conferences. 

The AFL-CIO has continued to support, during the past two 
years, the programs and services of community health and wel- 
fare agencies. It is estimated that in the 1960-61 united fund- 
community chest campaigns alone more than $150,000,000 came 
from employes .in AFL-CIO organized plants, out of a total cam- 
paign of $475,000,000 raised. This is only a part of the total 
financial contribution made by AFL-CIO members to all volun- 
tary health and welfare agencies. 
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CSA staff in New York is under the direction of Leo Perlis 
working in close association with the AFL-CIO Committee on 
Community Services headed by Vice President Joseph A. Beirne. 
Robert A. Rosekrans is the assistant director, John C. Pierce 
is in charge of field operations and Eugene J. Welsh handles 
public relations. 


Department of Education 


The Department of Education encourages and aids AFL-CIO 
affiliates in planning and conducting their education activities. 
The department does this by holding national and regional educa- 
tional conferences, by furnishing staff assistance from its own 
and other departments and by preparing and distributing educa- 
tional materials, teaching guides and audio-visual aids. 

The department works with international unions and with city 
and state federations on residential schools, special institutes, 
conferences, classes, workshops and general educational pro- 
grams. 

More than 150 summer schools with a total enrollment of 
15,000 were conducted by AFL-CIO affiliates during 1961, and 
many of these had some form of assistance from the Department 
of Education. The department worked particularly closely with 
two regional schools, the 12-state Southern Labor School and the 
8-state Rocky Mountain School, and with a number of schools 
sponsored jointly by two or more international unions. For 18 
of the summer schools the department prepared individually 
designed study manuals. 

The Department of Education has the largest labor film library 
in the country and it promotes the distribution of labor films to 
unions and community groups. Discussion guides prepared by 
the department to accompany the films help to make them more 
generally useful. The department handled the educational promo- 
tion of the AFL-CIO produced film “Land of Promise,” selling 
30 prints and arranging 208 bookings. It cooperated with the 
Department of Public Relations in the production of a film on 
public education in the “Americans At Work” series, and assisted 
in arranging for school use of the entire series. A revised catalog 
of labor films was issued this year. 

Among the materials which the department has distributed 
have been reprints from “Education News and Views” which set 
forth practical steps in planning specific types of union educa- 
tional activities. Widespread use has been made of department 
posters, 10,000 copies being distributed of a Brotherhood Week 
poster prepared in cooperation with the Department of Civil 
Rights. 

The department actively sought to bring the university labor 
extension programs closer to the unions. It has continued its 
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cooperation with the National Institute of Labor Education. 
With the University Labor Education Committee the department 
conducted a joint conference of union educators and university 
labor extension faculty members in the spring of 1961. 

The department continues to work with other organizations 
which provide a meeting ground between labor educators and 
other groups in the community. Among these are the Joint 
Committee on Library Service to Labor Groups and the Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

The department alerts unions to the needs of public education 
and informs other groups of labor’s concern for the schools. It 
has participated in the Advisory Committee of National Organi- 
zations of the United States Office of Education. Trade unionists 
who are members of local school boards receive materials from 
the department. AFL-CIO affiliates which sponsor college 
scholarship programs receive whatever assistance they may need. 

The department maintains an official relationship with the 
high school debate association and a close working relationship 
with the university debate groups, distributing debate kits to 
both when the topics relate to union interests. 

John D. Connors served as director of the department until 
April 1960, when he was appointed a special assistant to Presi- 
dent Meany. John Cosgrove resigned as assistant director in 
August 1961, to accept an appointment as assistant director of 
the Office of Civil and Defense Mobilization. Hyman Kornbluh 
left the department in November 1959, and Arthur Kane in 
January 1961. The staff of the department now consists of 
Lawrence Rogin, director, George T. Guernsey, assistant director, 
Stuart Brock, Otto Pragan, Jack Sessions and Jacqueline Kienzle. 


Department of International Affairs 


The Department of International Affairs has assisted the 
officers of the AFL-CIO in the preparation of analyses and state- 
ments setting forth the International policies of the AFL-CIO. At 
the same time, the department has made our position on interna- 
tional matters widely known through its publications, chiefly the 
AFL-CIO Free Trade Union News, which is published in four 
languages (English, French, German and Italian) and which 
goes to the four corners of the earth. 


Briefing of Foreign Visitors 


During the period of January 1960 to July 1961, 2,405 foreign 
visitors, either as individuals or in teams, visited the Head- 
quarters of the AFL-CIO and were briefed on the structure, 
function, political activities and domestic and foreign policies 
of the AFL-CIO. Almost 50 percent of them were trade union 
leaders, 26 percent were industrial leaders and the rest were 
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political leaders, educators and editors, etc. There has been a 
significant shift in emphasis in the geographical distribution of 
our foreign visitors, less coming from Europe and increasingly 
more from Asia and Africa. 


Staff Assignments 


The director of the department is Michael Ross. Jay Lovestone 
is director of international publications. Serafino Romualdi, as- 
sisted by Andrew McLellan, deals with Inter-American affairs. 
Irving Brown serves abroad, particularly in Europe and Africa. 
The other staff members are Henry Rutz, Harry Pollak, Harry 
Goldberg, Rosemary Ruane, Lewis Johnson, Elly Borochowicz 
and Maida Springer. Rudy Faupl, assisted by Bert Seidman, con- 
tinued as Workers’ Delegate to the ILO. 


Department of Legislation 


The Department of Legislation represents the AFL-CIO before 
Congress and is charged with seeking appropriate action on the 
AFL-CIO legislative program. The AFL-CIO Executive Council 
also serves as the Committee on Legislation. 

The department, whose director is Andrew J. Biemiller, in- 
cludes four legislative representatives, Walter J. Mason, George 
D. Riley, John Curran and Kenneth Meiklejohn, an assistant, 
John H. Beidler, and a technical and clerical staff. Hyman H. 
Bookbinder left the department in March 1961 to accept an ap- 
pointment as Special Assistant to the Secretary of Commerce. 
Through its Administrative Committee, consisting of 14 legisla- 
tive representatives of affiliated unions and trade departments, 
it coordinates the work of Washington representatives of affili- 
ates and provides them with necessary services. 

Activities 

The department keeps a detailed voting record reflecting the 
positions taken by members of the House and Senate. These 
records are not designed for broad distribution, but are intended 
to be an aid in predicting congressional attitudes and otherwise 
assisting legislative work. 

The department maintains a complete file of all bills and reso- 
lutions and committee reports filed in both houses of Congress. 
Printed hearings of congressional committees are catalogued and 
filed by the department. This file is used by other AFL-CIO 
departments and affiliated unions. 

Members of the staff helped with the planning and addressed 
legislative institutes for affiliated unions and assisted in planning 
for visits of officers and members of affiliated unions coming to 
Washington. 

During the past two years the director and legislative repre- 
sentatives participated in many TV, radio and Labor News Con- 
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ference programs. The department often was invited to speak 
at international union and central body conventions, university 
seminars, government and other meetings in the public interest. 

In cooperation with the Department of Research, the depart- 
ment sponsored a 3-day economic and legislative conference in 
January 1960 to help advance the legislative program. Another 
conference was held in December 1960 emphasizing lobbying 
techinques as well as issues. 


Information to Affiliates 


The department publishes a pamphlet summarizing and evalu- 
ating the major actions of the Congress at the end of each 
session. The two most recent pamphlets are “Labor Looks at the 
86th Congress” and “Labor Looks at Congress 1961.” 

In 1960 and 1961 fact sheets were prepared and widely dis- 
tributed by the department as background information on cur- 
rent legislative issues before Congress. Eleven fact sheets were 
prepared and printed for distribution in 1960, seven in 1961. 

Affiliated unions and state and local central bodies are kept in- 
formed on the status of important legislation by fact sheets, 
Action Bulletins, direct letters and leaflets. The department is 
responsible for maintaining the mailing list and distribution for 
these publications. More than half a million copies of the leaflet, 
“When You Write Your Congressman,” were distributed. 


Joint Minimum Wage Committee 

During 1960 the Joint Minimum Wage Committee, consisting 
of representatives of 22 affiliates, coordinated activities on the 
minimum wage bill. Separately staffed, the committee published 
its own research and legislative materials and brought hundreds 
of delegates to Washington to aid in the minimum wage cam- 
paign. During 1961 the Joint Minimum Wage Committee was 
reactivated under the direction of department director Biemiller. 
The department also cooperated with a number of clearing 
house groups in support of other legislation. 


Testimony 


Because of the wide range of AFL-CIO interests, the depart- 
ment is active in testifying before Congress. During the past 
two years, 126 appearances were made or statements filed. 


Department of Organization 


Since the 1959 AFL-CIO convention, the Department of 
Organization has had a number of staff changes. Four field 
representatives and one regional director resigned, most to 
accept appointments elsewhere in the labor movement. Four 
field representatives and one regional director retired. Death 
took four members of the organizing field staff—William S. 
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Rowe, John A. Owens, Willard Murphy and Roy Franklin. Each 
of these representatives had faithfully served working men and 
women over the years in various organizing assignments. 

Six field representatives were returned to active organizing 
status from the Speakers’ Bureau, one later being transferred 
to another department. ‘ 

In the spring of 1961 the first of nine temporary organizers 
was assigned. These men, appointed directly from plants or local 
unions, are engaged on specific organizing campaigns for limited 
periods of time. 

As a result of these changes the current permanent field staff 
consists of 22 regional directors, 19 assistant regional directors, 
108 field representatives—a total of 153, including four members 
of the headquarters’ staff. In addition, there are 38 secretaries, 
stenographers and clerks, of whom four are headquarters per- 
sonnel and 34 in field offices. 

The following serve as directors and assistant directors of the 
regions indicated: 

Region I—New England States, Hugh Thompson, director ; 

Franklin Murphy, assistant. 

Region II—New York, New Jersey, Michael Mann, director; 

Charles Hasenmeyer, assistant. 

Region I]IJ—Pennsylvania, Henry McFarland, director; Wil- 
liam B. Taylor, assistant. 
Region IV—Maryland, Virginia and Delaware, Oliver W. 

Singleton, director. 

Region V—North and South Carolina, Carey E. Haigler, 
director. 

Region VI—Alabama, Georgia and Florida, Charles H. Gill- 
man, director 

Region VIIJ—Louisiana and Mississippi, E. H. Williams, di- 
rector; Robert Starnes, assistant. 

Region VIII—Kentucky and Tennessee, Paul R. Christopher, 
director; Arthur J. Potter, assistant. 

Region IX—Ohio and West Virginia, Jesse Gallagher, direc- 
tor; William L. Kircher, assistant. 

Region X—Indiana, Hugh Gormley, director; Frank Cronin, 
assistant. 

Region XI—Michigan, Herbert T. McCreedy, director; Pat 

McCartney, assistant. 

Region XII—Wisconsin, Charles Heymanns, director; Rob- 
ert Davidson, assistant. 
Region XIIIJ—Minnesota, North Dakota and South Dakota, 

Carl Winn, director; Harold Seavey, assistant. 

Region XIV—lIllinois and Iowa, Daniel J. Healy, director; 

Edward S. Haines, assistant. 

Region XV—Missouri, Kansas and Nebraska, Delmond 

Garst, director. 
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Region XVI—Oklahoma and Arkansas, W. G. Pendergrass, 

director ; Gobel F. Craven, assistant. 

Region XVII—Texas, Lester Graham, director; A. R. Kinst- 
ley, assistant. 

Region XVIII—New Mexico and Arizona, Elmer P. Theiss, 
director ; William J. Smith, assistant. 

Region XIX—Colorado, Wyoming and Utah, Fred C. Pieper, 
director ; S. Wesley Johnson, assistant. 

Region XX—Montana and Idaho, James Leary, assistant. 

Region XXI—Washington and Oregon, Chester C. Dusten, 
director ; Claude Shaffer, assistant. 

Region XXII—California and Nevada, Daniel V. Flanagan, 
director ; Irwin L. DeShetler, assistant. 

Region XXIII—Puerto Rico, Agustin Benitez, director. 

Armed with the responsibility of assisting affiliates to develop 
more effective organizing techniques, the department in March 
1961 held a three-day working conference of its directors and 
assistant directors. During this conference the framework for 
establishing coordinated area organizing operations was devel- 
oped. Subsequent to the conference, the regional directors, in 
cooperation with central labor bodies, co-sponsored the nearly 
300 area organizing sessions described in the section of the 
report dealing with field operations. 

At this conference also, the second edition of Organizaids, 
an organizing literature kit, was introduced. A more diversified 
kit than the first edition that had been prepared four years 
prior, this second edition has proven extremely popular among 
AFL-CIO unions. As of October 1, 1961, orders for over a 
million pieces of the kit material had been placed with the 
department. 

In the Department of Organization’s effort to assist workers 
obtain the benefits of trade unionism, it has enjoyed the support 
and cooperation of the various AFL-CIO affiliates and other 
AFL-CIO headquarters departments and has been happy to 
assist the international union affiliates and other AFL-CIO 


departments, in turn. 


Committee on Political Education 


The growth of political organization on the state and local 
level is reflected in the increase in full-time state COPE directors 
and Women’s Activities Department directors since our 1959 
report. The number of state COPE directors has increased from 
13 to 33. The number of Women’s Activities Department direc- 
tors has increased from 4 to 15. Fourteen of these state COPE 
directors and 10 of the WAD directors are employed by the state 
COPEs under the matching grant program. 

National COPE is headed by National Director James L. Mc- 
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Devitt, assisted by Deputy Director Al Barkan and Assistant 
Director Philip Weightman, and includes a small professional 
staff: Walter Bartkin, comptroller; Mary Zon, research director ; 
Frederick Dashiell, public relations director; Ray Andrus, edu- 
cation director; Tom Morgan, registration director, and Ethel 
Payne, writer. 

Women’s Activities Departments in states east of the Missis- 
sippi River are directed by Esther Murray, eastern director. 
Margaret Thornburgh, western director, serves all states west 
of the Mississippi. 

Nine area directors and one field representative represent Na- 
tional COPE in the field. The area directors are: 

Area 1—Henry Murray: Maine, New Hampshire, Vermont, 
Massachusetts, Connecticut, New York, Rhode Island 

Area 2—Hugh Mullin: Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, New 
Jersey, Maryland, West Virginia 

Area 3—Wilbur Hobby: Florida, Georgia, Kentucky, South 
Carolina, Virginia 

Area 4—Darrell Smith: Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin 

Area 5—Daniel A. Powell: Alabama, Arkansas, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, North Carolina, Tennessee 

Area 6—C. Al Green: Alaska, Hawaii, Idaho, Oregon, Wash- 
ington 

Area 7—LeMar Gulbransen: Arizona, California, Colorado, 
Nevada, Utah 

Area 8—W. Don Ellinger: Kansas, Missouri, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, Texas 

Area 9—Walter F. Gray: Montana, North Dakota, South Da- 
kota, Nebraska, Wyoming. 

Field Representative Earl Davis is headquartered in Rich- 
mond, Virginia. 

Interest in political campaigns is accurately reflected in COPE 
contributions. Contributions received by COPE for the 1960 
campaign were 34.9 percent higher than in 1956, the previous 
presidential campaign year. 1960 contributions by COPE to can- 
didates and to state COPEs were 97.9 percent higher than in 
1956. (The increase in contributions is disproportionate to the 
increase in collections because expenditures from educational 
funds in 1960 were eight times as great as those in 1956. The 
$500,000 fund for the crash registration program was entirely 
separate from COPE funds.) 

In 1960, 311 local unions and 46 national and international 
unions received 100 percent awards for meeting fully their obli- 
gation to COPE. 

Invaluable assistance is gratefully acknowledged from those 
dedicated members of the COPE Operating Committee who meet 
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at regular intervals with the national staff for the purpose of 
consulting with the director, reviewing all phases of the COPE 
operation and assisting in the formulation of policy recommenda- 
tions to the Administrative Committee. 


Department of Public Relations 


The expanded public relations program initiated in mid-1958 
has been carried on during the last two years with further ad- 
ditions and with a number of changes designed to enhance its 
effectiveness. There is, of course, no positive way to measure 
the results of a public relations program designed to influence 
the attitudes of those it reaches. The following is a summary 
of what the department has done and is doing, apart from the 
routine of press information. 

Radio 

AFL-CIO continued to sponsor the nightly news programs of 
Edward P. Morgan over the ABC network. During 1960-61 
Morgan, already a winner of radio’s highest honor, the Peabody 
Award, also received the Alfred J. Dupont Award, the Sidney 
Hillman Award, the Headliners Award and the School Bell Award 
of the National Education Association. The AFL-CIO shared in 
the plaudits for its policy of complete non-interference with the 
content of the program. 

A severe and prolonged illness has made it impossible for John 
W. Vandercook to continue his distinguished radio career, and 
the AFL-CIO reluctantly cancelled this second nightly program. 


Free-Time Radio 


“Washington Reports to the People,” recorded each week while 
Congress is in session and featuring a Republican and a Demo- 
crat discussing a current issue, increased in acceptance from 295 
stations in 1960 to 455 this year. 

“As We See It,” on which officers and staff members of the 
AFL-CIO present labor’s views on problems of the day, continued 
on time made available by the ABC network. 

A third free-time show, “Labor News Conference,” was initi- 
ated this year. It features an AFL-CIO union leader interviewed 
by two outstanding newsmen. Not only is the program heard 
over major Mutual Broadcasting stations throughout the 
country, but it has consistently produced enough news interest 
to win space in the press. 


Television 


Production of ‘the original AFL-CIO public service television 
program “Americans at Work,” was discontinued after the 104th 
film, when the subject matter had been very nearly exhausted. 
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However, 190 TV stations are still carrying the series, many for 
a second run. The air time already devoted to the series would 
have cost nearly $3 million if purchased. The U.S. Information 
Service is showing the films in 23 foreign countries, and 28 
stations in the Armed Forces network carry them. 

Meanwhile, the AFL-CIO joined with the National Educational 
Television and Radio Center in producing a half-hour public 
affairs program, “Briefing Session.” The 20 programs were seen 
on 60 commercial stations and the 46 NET stations. Edward P. 
Morgan. acted as moderator of each discussion between two out- 
standing public figures on an issue with which they were 
identified. 

Reaction from both viewers and critics was highly favorable. 
Nearly 2,000 transcripts were requested after they were first 
offered, half way through the series. 

For Labor Day 1960, the AFL-CIO produced a half-hour docu- 
mentary film, “Land of Promise,” which was shown over 93 
stations of the ABC television network. A revised version was 
aired by 48 other stations this year. This highly praised film has 
had wide use elsewhere. It was a popular feature at the regional 
COPE conferences, and through the Department of Education, 
208 prints have been rented (160 to union groups) and 30 sold. 

The program of TV news releases on timely labor events was 
continued, with 72 events covered in the two years ending 
September 15, 1961. Returns from inquiry cards sent with each 
release indicate 67 per cent usage by TV stations receiving these 
news clips. 

Opinion Makers 


The Speakers Bureau established in 1958 to encourage the 
appearance of union officials before college and community 
groups has grown in popularity. In the last two college years, 
speakers were provided for 906 meetings on college and univer- 
sity campuses, with an estimated audience of 135,000. 

The special film, “Twenty-Four Hours in Tyrantland,” pro- 
duced by the AFL-CIO to assist the U.S. Treasury’s Savings 
Bonds campaign, has now been seen by half a million people. It 
received the Freedom Foundation Award in 1960 as the best 
non-theatrical patriotic film of the year, and is regarded by the 
Treasury’s Savings Bond Division as the best film in its library. 

The director of public relations is Albert J. Zack. Robert J. 
Wentworth is assistant director. The staff comprises Harry W. 
Flannery, George Craig, Tilford E. Dudley, Kenneth Fiester, Paul 
Mills and Johanne Curran. 


Department of Publications 


The Department of Publications has in the past two years 
placed increasing emphasis on improving and expanding the use- 
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fulness of AFL-CIO publications and improving distribution 
throughout the trade union movement, the labor press and to 
those groups who help mould and shape public opinion. 


The AFL-CIO News 


The weekly AFL-CIO News, normally a 12-page publication 
containing news, features, opinion articles and editorial com- 
ment, continues as a major avenue for dissemination of informa- 
tion about and to the trade union movement. 

In addition to its coverage of conventions of AFL-CIO affiliates 
and publication of important statements and testimonies, the 
News in 1960 played an important role in the presidential elec- 
tion campaign in terms of coverage of both the conventions and 
the campaign and in disseminating important policy positions 
and voting records. 


The AFL-CIO American Federationist 


The major change in the publications area since the last con- 
vention has been in the American Federationist. In the spring 
of 1960, the magazine was redesigned both as to content and ap- 
pearance to increase its usefulness to the labor movement in 
providing detailed background information and opinion on a 
wide variety of problems. 

In July 1961, separate publications of the Department of Re- 
search and the Department of Education—Labor’s Economic 
Review, Collective Bargaining Report, Economic Trends and Out- 
look, Education News and Views—were consolidated and made a 
part of the magazine to further enhance and broaden the publi- 
cation’s usefulness. All persons previously subscribing to or 
receiving the separate publications were sent copies of the maga- 
zine. 

The material appearing in the Federationist since the spring of 
1960 has been widely reprinted both in labor and non-labor 
publications. Many of the articles have appeared later in pam- 
phiet or reprint form. They have been inserted in the Congres- 
sional Record and are being used by the U. S. Information 
Agency in its overseas program. 


AFL-CIO News Service 


The AFL-CIO News Service is the key distributing agency for 
vital news, features and opinion to the nation’s bona fide labor 
press. Produced on a three-times-a-week basis, and oftener to 
meet special situations, the service moves to approximately 450 
labor newspapers; it is supplemented by a weekly mailing of 
photograph and cartoon mats to about 300 papers. 

With an increasing number of local union papers appearing, 
the service is taking on added importance in aiding the labor 
press to present a balanced budget of national and international 
news along with its local and special interest stories. 
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Pamphlets, Leaflets and Books 


The Department of Publications has produced 26 publications, 
leaflets and books since the last convention in cooperation with 
other departments of the AFL-CIO, adding to the 35 publications 
produced in the previous two-year period. 

Publications in the past two years have covered the critical 
area of medical care for the aged, the Federation’s legislative 
programs, a pamphlet on the history of union political activity 
and a major volume on the federal tax system, an important 
booklet on the Landrum-Griffin Act and material covering hous- 
ing, consumer counselling, safety, rehabilitation and aging. 


Noticiero Obrero Norteamericano 


The Spanish-language publication, Noticiero Obrero Norte- 
americano, is edited and produced in the office of the President 
and is sent, airmail, to nearly 10,000 readers in Latin America. 
Issued semi-monthly since 1943, it brings news of the U. S. labor 
movement to unionists and others throughout Latin America 
and is performing a valuable service in promoting the under- 
standing of U. S. labor among the peoples in these countries. 

In February 1960, Bernard Tassler, who had served for many 
years as Managing Editor of the Federationist, resigned and 
entered government service. Saul Miller, director of publications, 
in July 1961, was named executive editor of the publication. Wil- 
lard Shelton is managing editor of the AFL-CIO News. Assistant 
editors, who also assist with the magazine and other publications, 
are John M. Barry, Robert B. Cooney, Eugene A. Kelly, Gervase 
N. Love, David L. Perlman. 


Department of Research 


The Department of Research has continued to fulfill its re- 
sponsibilities of reporting and analyzing developments in eco- 
nomics, collective bargaining and allied subjects by direct and 
indirect technical assistance to AFL-CIO officers, committees, 
departments and affiliates. Staff members have also continued 
to work with government and private groups to further accep- 
tance and understanding of AFL-CIO policies. These activities 
take a variety of forms and include many different specific sub- 
jects. 

The department performs the staff work of the AFL-CIO Com- 
mittee on Economic Policy and its various subcommittees. The 
committee prepares statements on economic matters for pre- 
sentation to the Executive Council. 

Many research activities involve close cooperation with other 
AFL-CIO staff departments. Such legislative issues as the Fair 
Labor Standards Act, area redevelopment, taxes, international 
trade, monetary policy, atomic energy and resources, consumer 
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activities, retraining and public works have absorbed much of 
the department’s time. Staff members have prepared testimony 
and/or presented AFL-CIO statements on economic or technical 
issues to the Congress. 

Other interdepartmental cooperation involves activities with 
the Education, Organization, International and Social Security 
departments. 

Department members have also assisted AFL-CIO officers, 
served as technical advisers, or AFL-CIO representatives at in- 
ternational labor meetings, such as ICFTU, ORIT, IMF. The re- 
search staff has also worked with U.S. government delegations 
as AFL-CIO representatives or public advisers to such interna- 
tional meetings as GATT, OEEC and IA-ECOSOC, and attended 
international meetings of technicians on specific issues. 

Department members followed through with government and 
other groups after the passage of such legislation as Area Re- 
development and Fair Labor Standards Act to continue liaison 
with administrative developments as well as to provide sug- 
gestions on administrative interpretation of regulations. 

The research staff serves on a variety of government com- 
mittees and maintains liaison with many branches of govern- 
ment agencies and departments on matters pertaining to econ- 
omic and statistical problems. For example, the Labor Research 
Advisory Committee to the Labor Department and other similar 
advisory committees provides two-way communication concern- 
ing AFL-CIO and government policies. The department co- 
ordinates international unions’ participation in Walsh-Healey 
Public Contracts hearings in the Labor Department and con- 
tinues to work with the President’s office in arranging labor 
representation on Puerto Rico minimum wage committees. 

Writings on current economic and collective bargaining de- 
velopments appear in the form of publications, articles for the 
Federationist, memoranda for committees, statements for pre- 
sentation to congressional, government and public groups. The 
monthly publications, Labor’s Economic Review, Collective Bar- 
gaining Report, and Economic Trends and Outlook, prepared by 
the department staff, have been incorporated in the Federation- 
ist since July 1961 and now appear as regular sections of that 
journal. Since 1959, the department has prepared three longer 
detailed, analytical publications: A Handbook on Federal Taxes, 
AFL-CIO Looks at Foreign Trade, Employment, Growth, and 
Price Levels, and revised such publications as Labor Looks at 
Automation and Consumer Beware! 

Regular reports and specific help on collective bargaining prob- 
lems include such items as financial data, analysis of collective 
bargaining proposals and national and industry wage and other 
data. Aid to affiliated unions and state bodies also involves gen- 
eral reports and specific analysis or consultation when requested. 
The industrial engineering services of the department provide 
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this type of assistance, plus participation in arbitration pro- 
ceedings and educational activities. 

The department conducted two AFL-CIO Industrial Engineer- 
ing Schools, two seminars for university professors and a train- 
ing institute for junior research personnel of affiliated unions. 
Staff members participated in economic education sessions at 
affiliates’ schools and with private groups such as the Joint 
Council on Economic Education. 

In May 1961, Assistant Director Peter Henle left the depart- 
ment to become Assistant Commissioner, Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, U.S. Department of Labor. 

Department staff includes Stanley H. Ruttenberg, director, Nat 
Goldfinger, assistant director, and the following professional 
and semi-professional members: Seymour Brandwein, Frank 
Fernbach, Marvin Friedman, Bert Gottlieb, Bert Seidman, Ted 
Silvey, George Taylor, Anne Draper, Elizabeth Jager. 

The research intern for 1961-62 is John Fryer. 


Department of Social Security 


The staff of the department was responsible for conducting a 
number of regional and national conferences on state social in- 
surance legislation, including a mid-western conference in 
Milwaukee and a southern conference in Memphis in 1960 and 
conferences in Washington, D. C., and Denver in 1961. 

The department also had the primary responsibility for or- 
ganizing and coordinating the activities of the AFL-CIO and its 
affiliated organizations for the White House Conference on 
Aging. Staff members served on the national policy committee, 
steering committee and as technical consultants. 

In cooperation wtih the Department of Legislation members 
of the staff appeared before various committees of Congress, 
including the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee, Ways 
and Means Committee, Labor Committee of the House, and the 
Committee on Finance of the Senate. 

The department was given the responsibility of organizing 
the inter-departmental staff for the passage of health care legis- 
lation under social security. The activities of three other depart- 
ments were involved in this effort. 

Departmental personnel held memberships or served in a con- 
sultant capacity on the following government advisory bodies: 
Federal Hospital Council; Surgeon General’s Committee on Polio 
Control; TB Control Advisory Committee, U. S. Public Health 
Service; International Association of Industrial Accident Boards 
and Commissions; President’s Committee on Employment of 
Physically Handicapped (Executive Committee); Council of 
State Governments, Committee on Workmen’s Compensation 
Legislation; National Labor-Management Manpower Policy Com- 
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mittee; Federal Advisory Council on Public Assistance; United 
States-Mexican Trade Union Committee; Women’s Bureau, U.S. 
Department of Labor; and Federal Advisory Council, U.S. De- 
partment of Labor. 

Department members also served in policy-making activities 
in 12 nongovernmental groups and organizations. 

Staff members helped plan and direct two national conferences 
(in addition to those noted above), participated in the Interna- 
tional Trade Fair in Berlin, spoke at 19 conferences conducted 
by non-labor organizations, participated in 26 educational in- 
stitutes, addressed 7 international union conventions and 17 state 
conventions, lectured or took part in activities of 11 universities, 
and appeared on a number of radio and television programs re- 
lating to the field of social security and welfare. 

The department was also responsible for the preparation of 
pamphlets and other materials, not only for use of the Depart- 
ment of Social Security, but for use of other departments and 
affiliated organizations. 

Department staff also provided technical services in negotiat- 
ing health plans and pensions in connection with collective 
bargaining. 

The editing and revision of American Federation of Labor, 
History, Encyclopedia and Reference Book was done by one mem- 
ber of the department on special assignment. 

In addition to the clerical force the staff consists of Nelson H. 
Cruikshank, director, and assistant directors Miss Lisbeth Bam- 
berger, Mrs. Katherine Ellickson, Clinton Fair, and Raymond 
Munts; and Mrs. Mary Erb. 


Office of the General Counsel 


Of primary concern to the Federation are the significant 
problems of a legal nature. As the laws in our society, and par- 
ticularly those concerning the labor movement, become more 
numerous and their interpretation more complex, the duties of 
the general counsel, the legal arm of the Federation become more 
exacting and intensified. The general counsel has demonstrated 
a creditable ability to protect and represent the legal interest of 
the AFL-CIO and the labor movement generally. 

Since the time of merger, the Federation has maintained an 
admirable record in labor issues before the boards and courts. 
In addition, it has not, since that time as an organization, sus- 
tained any money judgment against it. 

The general counsel’s office has consulted daily with the Execu- 
tive Officers, department heads or staff members of the Federa- 
tion on matters of a general legal nature. It has concerned itself 
not only with problems arising under the many state and fed- 
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eral laws existing at the time of our last convention report, but 
with those that have come into being since. In particular, the 
many difficult problems brought about by the passage of the 
Labor-Management Act of 1959, have received the special atten- 
tion of this office. 

It would be difficult to attempt here to detail the multipli- 
cation of legal situations brought about by the passage of this 
act. For example, constitutional revisions had to be considered 
and brought about where required; AFL-CIO rules and regu- 
lations had to be examined and amendments formulated; the 
interpretation and construction of this new law and of the many 
complicated and unduly burdensome reporting forms and finan- 
cial statements required thereunder were undertaken; the draft- 
ing of analyses and reports covering these new requirements 
and the attendance at meetings and conferences concerning the 
drafting, redrafting and revision of such material required con- 
tinuous attention. The time, effort and skill required of the 
General Counsel’s office in the handling of the situations raised 
by the passage of this act have been prodigious. We feel it is 
enough to state here that in spite of this great task no harm 
to the Federation or its affiliates has resulted from their appli- 
cation of the statute as recommended by the general counsel and 
that the Federation’s long-standing policy of appropriately com- 
plying with all the laws of the land has been fully and completely 
maintained. 

The general counsel—J. Albert Woll—has been in attendance 
at all meetings of the Executive Council and he or his associates 
have participated in all committee and staff meetings where 
legal counseling has been required. 

Directors of various departments and committees of the Fed- 
eration have called upon the general counsel’s office for assist- 
ance in resolving problems arising in their activities. Problems 
raised by the merger of state and local central bodies have 
received constant attention and, when appropriate central bodies 
and Directly Affiliated Local Unions have had the assistance of 
our general counsel’s office. The General Counsel has handled 
all legal matters where disciplinary action by the Federation 
has been required under constitutional policy and rules and regu- 
lations of the Federation. Counsel has consulted with and ad- 
vised affiliated national and international organizations and has 
held many conferences with legal counsel representing these and 
other groups. 

In the field of legislation the general counsel’s office has made 
available all possible lega! assistance to the Federation by way 
of counseling, or the preparation of reports, analyses, and by 
actual appearance before committees of the Congress such as the 
Senate Judiciary Committee, the Senate Committee on Govern- 
ment Operations and the House and Senate Committees on 
Labor and Public Welfare. Similarly, the general counsel’s office 
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has continuously represented the legal interest of the Federation 
before various other government agencies and boards such as 
the Department of Justice, the Department of Labor, the De- 
partment of Commerce, the National Labor Relations Board, and 
the Internal Revenue Service. Representatives of the counsel’s 
office have participated in numerous seminars and meetings con- 
ducted by educational bodies and labor organizations. These 
frank and informative discussions of the legal aspects of the 
trade union movement have contributed much to understanding 
and stability during trying times. Numerous articles and reports 
covering the legal aspects of labor relations were prepared dur- 
ing the past two years and have been published either in labor 
journals, books, periodicals, or contributed to outstanding uni- 
versity law reviews or labor relations publications. Generally 
these articles have been made available to affiliated organizations. 


Litigation 


Since our last report to the convention the general counsel’s 
office has participated actively in court litigation both federal 
and state. It has also been exceptionally active during the past 
two years in Supreme Court litigation and has participated in 
cases in which many cardinal issues have been reviewed. 

The infamous Brown-Olds remedy of mass reimbursement was 
successfully challenged in Carpenters Local No. 60 v. NLRB and 
Machinists Local No. 1424 v. NLRB which also involved intri- 
cate statute of limitation questions in reference to unfair labor 
practices. In Machinists v. Street, the Court held that the 
Railway Labor Act prevents a union from using an employe’s 
dues money collected under a union shop agreement for political 
purposes where the employe objected to such use. At the same 
time the court set aside sweeping remedies designed by the 
Georgia courts. The applicability of the Norris-LaGuardia Act 
to strikes in breach of contract situations was involved in 
Teamsters Local No. 795 v. Yellow Transit; Federal preemption 
was the issue in Smith v. Evening News Associates; due process 
violations in the government security program were raised in 
Cafeteria Workers Local 473 v. McElroy. 

The National Labor Relations Board has had many issues in 
the past two years which vitally affect the trade union move- 
ment. In many of the cases the Office of the General Counsel 
has participated on behalf of the Federation either through 
brief or oral argument. Among these cases were the Ideal 
Electric and Manufacturing Company and International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers AFL-CIO; Acme 
Fast Freight and John Tomarelli; General Motors and UAW; 
Ward Baking and Local 194, Teamsters; Boston Gas Company 
and Utility Workers Union of America; and the Restaurant 
Employees Union Stork Club case. 
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In several of these cases the AFL-CIO’s efforts helped in secur- 
ing the reversal of board decisions which originally were adverse 
to the union position. One of the most recent and significant 
reversals was in the General Motors case. In an about-face from 
an earlier ruling, the board upheld the validity under federal 
law of union contracts providing for an “agency shop” in those 
states having so-called “right-to-work” laws that forbid the 
traditional union shop requirement but do not forbid the agency 
shop. The union shop requires union membership as a condition 
of continued employment; the agency shop only requires the 
payment of a certain sum in lieu of dues by those employes who 
receive the benefits of union representation but who do not wish 
to become union members. 

Numerous cases presenting significant issues are still pending 
before the Supreme Court and the labor board. In these the 
counsel will continue to represent the best interest of the AFL- 


CIO and its affiliates. 


The Library 


During the past two years the Library has continued to in- 
crease its resources in order to serve more effectively the officers 
and staff at headquarters, AFL-CIO affiliates and all persons 
engaged in research in the labor field. 

The activities of the Library have centered on the acquisition 
of new books and pamphlets on labor and related subjects, sub- 
scriptions to additional periodicals to meet changing interests, 
obtaining missing journals and proceedings to complete the files, 
cataloging and ordering of current reference books, and the weed- 
ing of the book collection. The collection is rich in historic and 
rare publications and much time has been spent reproducing and 
laminating the material that is disintegrating. 

There are approximately 26,000 volumes in the Library, and 
48 vertical file cases of pamphlets and clippings. Due to the 
broadening of labor interests, this collection contains not only 
convention reports and proceedings of national and international 
unions, state bodies and government reports, but also books and 
pamphlets on social security, general economics, political science, 
labor economics and conditions, labor history, foreign relations 
and many other subjects. 

A Library Acquisitions Bulletin is issued bi-monthly and sent 
to all departments of the AFL-CIO. 

The Periodical Section receives 800 publications, including the 
journals and constitutions of national and international unions 
and of state bodies, labor papers, general periodicals of the 
United States and foreign countries, and trade publications. 
Many publications are channeled to various departments. All 
periodicals are scanned for pertinent information. 
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The Information File, which is separate from the book collec- 
tion, is comprised of current as well as historical information 
concerning labor history. This file has been invaluable to those 
doing research in the labor movement. 

A daily record is kept of all requests and circulation of mate- 
rial. During this two-year period 1,509 books and 3,036 periodi- 
cals were circulated, over 1,235 information questions were 
answered, and more than 2,505 library sources were consulted. 

Over 1,000 pictures were received. They are being indexed and 
added to the picture file which was started two years ago. These 
photographs are mainly of past labor leaders and delegates and 
labor conventions here and abroad. This file will be of great 
value in the future. 

The Trophy Section continues to interest visitors. This section 
contains a replica of the Samuel Gompers Monument, the 
personal library of Samuel Gompers, and showcases containing 
Samuel Gompers’ and William Green’s mementos and awards. 
Recently a copy of the Union Advocate, the first official journal 
of the AFL, was added. There were only six copies issued of 
Volume 1, June-December, 1887. 

During the past two years 2,500 visitors have toured the 
Library, representing 57 countries and 38 states. 

Mrs. Eloise Giles, the former librarian, retired in November, 
1960. Jean Y. Webber is now in charge of the AFL-CIO Library. 
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In accordance with the Constitution, the Executive 
Council herewith transmits to the convention, without 
approval or disapproval, the following reports of the 
various constitutional departments of the AFL-CIO. 


Building and Construction Trades 
Department 


The Building and Construction Trades Department now pro- 
vides its services to 544 local and 35 state and provincial build- 
ing and construction trades councils, as well as to its 18 affiliated 
national and international unions. 

Aside from its normal operations, the department has been 
forced in the past two years to cope with a number of emer- 
gency situations. These included another economic recession; 
intensification of national defense, marked by a vast missile site 
construction program; worsening of jurisdictional difficulties 
with the Industrial Union Department and some of its affiliates, 
and a renewal of legislative threats against labor’s basic free- 
doms. This report will deal with each of these situations. 

Since the last convention, the Building and Construction 
Trades Department has had a change in executive leadership. 

On April 1, 1960, C. J. Haggerty, first vice president of the 
Wood, Wire and Metal Lathers International Union and a Cali- 
fornia labor leader for many years, assumed the duties of presi- 
dent of the department. He was chosen by the Executive Council 
to succeed Richard J. Gray, who resigned after serving as presi- 
dent since 1943. 

The department wishes to attest to the hard work and stal- 
wart leadership that Past President Gray gave to the depart- 
ment. During his tenure, the department grew in strength and 
influence. The department appreciates the devoted years of 
service given to it by Past President Gray and extends to him 
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sincere wishes for continued good health and happiness for many 
years to come. 


Economic Outlook 


From the all-time high in physical volume of construction 
reached in 1959, there was a drop of 4 percent in 1960, accom- 
panied by high unemployment. In the first half of 1961, con- 
struction expenditures were at record levels again, but not 
employment. 

Some segments of the industry showed strength—such as 
public utilities, industrial building, and school building. How- 
ever, housing units (which rose in 1959) continued to decline 
during 1960 and the first half of 1961. It is hoped that the new 
Housing Act will provide the necessary impetus to the housing 
market. 

Because of the increase in productivity and the growth of the 
labor force, construction expenditures, although at high levels, 
did not provide enough job opportunities. Unemployment in the 
industry averaged 12 percent in 1960. A consequence of this 
high rate of unemployment was a fall-off in apprenticeship 
training. 

For those who were employed, weekly earnings continued to 
rise slowly. This rise was a result of a slight increase in hours 
worked per week and an increase in hourly earnings. As of mid 
1961, weekly earnings averaged $123 and hourly earnings $3.47. 

It must be remembered that annual earnings do not keep pace 
with high hourly earnings. Besides bad weather, there are other 
factors which restrict the yearly earnings. There is loss of pay, 
even in good weather, when the construction worker completes 
one job and must seek another. Thus in spite of high hourly 
earnings, yearly income of construction workers was below the 
national average, according to statistics from the Department 
of Labor. 

The economic outlook for the construction worker for the near 
future seems brighter. Programs of the new national adminis- 
tration recently enacted by Congress should definitely stimulate 
the construction industry. There is still a large backlog of 
demand for construction. For example, in housing, the steady 
increase in the number of households and the present existence 
of over 10,000,000 sub-standard housing units constitute a steady 
pressure for new housing construction. The population increases 
of the 1940’s and early 1950’s which necessitated the tremendous 
step up in primary school construction will now exert pressure 
for new high schools and colleges. The escape to the suburbs 
still is proceeding, calling for commercial building as well as 
housing. The interstate highway program and the airport mod- 
ernization plan will present many employment opportunities for 
building and construction tradesmen, 
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Legislative Activities 


During the past two years, the department devoted a great 
deal of time and effort to legislation. Our program, as adopted 
by the Executive Council, included: 

Situs Picketing 

Davis-Bacon Modernization 

School Aid and Construction Bill 

Comprehensive Housing 

Depressed Areas Legislation 

Medical Care for the Aged 

Fair Labor Standards Act Amendments 

Airport Modernization 

Support of Accelerated Construction of the Interstate 
Highway System 

10. Corrective Amendments to the Taft-Hartley Act. 

To further this program, the department convened two 
National Legislative Conferences in Washington, one March 14- 
17, 1960 and another March 20-23, 1961. Over 3,500 building 
tradesmen from all parts of the country attended each of these 
conferences. The conferences have been credited with having 
a tremendously favorable influence on the Congress. Moreover, 
it has been found that these conferences serve an educational 
purpose as delegates from all the different trades and sections 
of the country meet and exchange ideas and experiences. 

In addition to its extensive correspondence, and the legislative 
legwork of the department’s Legislative Working Committee, 
the department presented its views in testimony before many 
congressional committees. For example, last year the depart- 
ment presented statements before the House Education and 
Labor Committee, the Senate Subcommittee on Employment and 
Manpower, the House Subcommittee on Labor, and the Senate 
Government Operations Committee. 

In all legislative matters the department worked closely with 
the AFL-CIO Department of Legislation. We supported legis- 
lation not only of concern to labor itself, but all matters con- 
cerning public welfare. 

With the advent of the Kennedy Administration some prog- 
ress was made toward the enactment of our legislative program. 
For example, Congress enacted and the President signed into 
law the depressed area legislation, the minimum wage bill, the 
accelerated highway program and a comprehensive housing 
measure. 


$9 90 SIP Ot CO PO 


Situs Picketing Bill 


Our efforts towards the enactment of our number one legis- 
lative objective—the passage of the situs picketing bill—con- 
tinued. Bills to accomplish this were introduced in the 86th 
Congress and the department presented testimony at Hearings 
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before the Labor Committee of both the House and the Senate. 
The majority and minority leadership of both the Senate and 
House assured the then Senator Kennedy in 1959 that this 
measure would be brought to the floor for a vote in the final 
session of the 86th Congress. The House Committee on Educa- 
tion and Labor reported favorably the situs picketing bill by a 
vote of 21 to 5; but the House Rules Committee for five months 
refused to report the bill out for a House vote. The Senate sub- 
committee under the chairmanship of Senator Kennedy also 
reported the bill to the full committee where the obstructionist 
tactics of Senators Everett Dirksen (R-Ill.) and Barry Gold- 
water (R-Ariz.) prevented its moving to the floor of the Senate 
for a vote before adjournment. 

Again before the 87th Congress, the situs picketing bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Sen. Pat McNamara (D-Mich.) and 
in the House by Rep. Frank Thompson (D-N.J.). In hearings 
before the House Subcommittee on Labor, Department Presi- 
dent Haggerty, AFL-CIO Legislative Director Biemiller, Secre- 
tary of Labor Goldberg, and others, testified in favor of the 
measure. Regrettably the Industrial Union Department then 
interposed with an amendment which had the effect of prevent- 
mer passage and splitting congressional supporters of the legis- 
ation. 

If this were not enough to kill our bill, another obstacle to 
passage followed. House Labor Committee Chairman Adam 
Powell (D-N.Y.) charged the building trades with discrimina- 
tion and stated he would “do everything in my power to prevent 
any legislation favorable to the craft unions from coming out 
of our committee.” The department protested vigorously, but 
was unable to obtain committee action on this legislation at the 
first session of the 87th Congress. 


Davis-Bacon Bill 


Our efforts to modernize the Davis-Bacon Act to bring it into 
line with today’s conditions have not been successful. At the 
beginning of 1961, the department made several changes in our 
proposals in an effort to secure a wider degree of legislative 
approval. 

Senators Herbert Humphrey (D-Minn.) and Thomas Kuchel 
(R-Calif.) co-sponsored a bill (S. 1360) to include employer’s 
payments to fringe benefits funds for pension, and health and 
welfare purposes in the Secretary of Labor’s predetermination of 
the prevailing wage. Contractors who do not pay such benefits 
are at an advantage with fair union contractors whose labor 
costs include such benefits. In a separate bill, these same legis- 
lators (joined by Rep. John Fogarty (D-R.I.) also sponsored a 
bill requiring the payment of at least time and one-half for hours 
in excess of 40 on government construction jobs. 
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Neither of these bills was acted upon in either House or Sen- 
ate. 

On the state level, however, some of our members have been 
successful in convincing their legislators of either the need for 
adopting a prevailing wage provision for state-financed work or 
for improving the present law to include fringe benefits. 


Political Education Fund 


For the first time the Department established a political edu- 
cation fund. At the Seventh National Legislative Conference 
held in March, 1961, delegates voluntarily contributed $10 each, 
and with almost 100 percent participation, the fund was well 
established. Each contributing delegate received a gold card 
signifying his participation in this new and important phase of 
the Department’s activity. 


Missile Problems 


The department issued a no-strike policy on missile bases 
immediately after President Kennedy’s State of the Union mes- 
sage in which he called for an acceleration of the whole missile 
program. Prior to this policy statement, work stoppages were 
low, running at the rate of 1.5 percent of time worked, according 
to industry estimates. Following the department’s action, stop- 
pages were reduced to less than 14 of 1 percent. 

However, the success of the Russian scientists in the develop- 
ment of rocket booster power and the resultant achievements 
in space exploration led to a search for a scapegoat and labor 
was selected. By digging up isolated instances long ago cor- 
rected, the McClellan Committee (two months after our no- 
strike pledge) held a series of hearings in an attempt to blame 
labor for the missile lag. The hearings adjourned without giving 
Department President Haggerty a chance to answer these 
charges in person, although his statement was made a part of 
the record. Senator Wayne Morse (D-Ore.) later delivered a 
stirring address to the Senate presenting an impressive array 
of evidence showing that the much-publicized attempts to blame 
labor for our lags at missile bases were largely trumped up. He 
also presented evidence that delays were due to non-labor fac- 
tors, such as the inordinate number of change orders resulting 
from the policy of concurrent production and construction. 
Copies of this speech were widely circulated throughout the 
country. 

President Kennedy then issued an executive order establish- 
ing a program for resolving all labor disputes at missile and 
space sites. The department joined in implementing this order, 
feeling it was fully consistent with our no-strike policy pre- 
viously announced. President Haggerty was appointed a member 
of the Missile Site Labor Commission. 
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Disputes at missile sites were already very low but time lost 
(in relation to time worked) has now reached according to gov- 
ernment officials an “infinitesimal percent.” 


National Joint Board 


On April 1, 1961, the National Joint Board for the Settlement 
of Jurisdictional Disputes in the Building and Construction 
Trades Industry commenced its 14th year of operations. There 
was relatively little change in the total number of work stop- 
pages during 1959 and 1960 as compared with previous years. 
Considerable reductions were made in the time lost by disputes. 
While at times our international unions have not been entirely 
satisfied with all the decisions of our Joint Board, it is recog- 
nized that this board has been an instrument by which a great 
deal of time and money have been saved for our unions and the 
membership. 

Much fine work has been done in settling many disputes either 
locally or between international representatives for their respec- 
tive trades. International representatives have improved upon 
the time required to meet and adjust these jurisdictional dis- 
putes. Many disputes were resolved by cooperation between dis- 
puting international unions, employers and the chairman of the 
National Joint Board and thus did not require Joint Board 
action. 

The National Joint Board continues to enjoy public confidence 
and prestige within the industry. It is looked to by all parties, 
the federal government agencies, local officials, the press, and 
by labor relations experts, as the established agency to handle 
jurisdictional problems in the construction industry. The Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board has cooperated fully with the Joint 
Board in accordance with the clear legislative intent of Congress 
to encourage the private settlement of these disputes within 
the industry. On January 9, 1961, the United States Supreme 
Court in its ruling on the Radio and Television Broadcast Engi- 
neers Union case, ruled that the National Labor Relations Board 
must make a decision as to which craft shall perform particular 
work tasks. This Supreme Court ruling in effect strengthens 
the Joint Board because members who are signatory to the Joint 
Board can and must first avail themselves of the procedures in 


this plan. 


Apprenticeship and Training 


Apprenticeship training is generally considered by training 
authorities in the United States to be the best way to acquire 
the all-round proficiency of a skilled building trades worker. 


The Department of Labor in its studies, indicates that there 
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will be by 1970 a 45 percent net increase in employment in con- 
struction. In addition to this growth, many new workers will 
have to be trained to replace those who will retire or die; this 
figure estimated at between 20 and 25 percent during the decade 
of the 1960’s. Thus to provide for replacements and a 45 per- 
cent growth, the number of new workers should equal at least 
65 to 70 percent of the present work force of 2.9 million. In 
addition, replacements will be needed for those skilled crafts- 
men who leave the building trades to enter other fields of work. 

In the light of swiftly changing technology in construction, all 
our affiliated unions are also reexamining their position on jour- 
neymen training. Our unions are making strenuous efforts to 
keep abreast of changing conditions. 

One of the vexing problems that confronted us this year was 
the recurrence of charges of discrimination because of race in 
our apprenticeship program. Rep. Adam Powell (D-N.Y.) issued 
charges of discrimination in apprenticeship programs, particu- 
larly in building trades occupations. We realize that not a single 
international union affiliated with this department refuses to 
admit qualified Negro members, either by constitutional pro- 
vision or by national policy. We realize that in the 8,000 odd 
building trades unions there may be instances of discrimination 
in certain areas of the country, and we will continue to call upon 
our affiliated unions to do all they can to end everywhere the 
evil of racial or other discrimination. We know that the trade 
union movement has done more in this field than most, but we 
must continue by education and persuasion to do all we can to 
realize our aim of brotherhood without any discrimination 
because of race, creed or national origin. 


Safety 


One of the most vital, if not the most vital, problem confront- 
ing building tradesmen is safety. Construction by its nature is 
a hazardous occupation. Although our safety record shows 
improvement year by year, it is still too high. In 1960, for 
example, 207,000 building tradesmen were injured while work- 
ing. Of these 2,400 were killed and 5,900 suffered some form 
of permanent physical disablement. Both our injury frequency 
rate and the severity rate are three times greater than in manu- 
facturing. 

During the past two years our affiliates have intensified their 
safety program and will continue to implement these programs 
toward further reducing our accident and injury ratios. 


Legal Activities 


There has been a substantial extension of federal law into the 
activities of the building and construction trades unions since 
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the National Labor Relations Board’s assumption of jurisdic- 
tion over the building and construction industry in 1947 after 
the Taft-Hartley Act was adopted and by the enactment of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act of 1959. The department has, therefore, 
been called upon to increase its legal activities. The department 
has endeavored to aid in the coordination of the legal operations 
of its affiliated national and international unions and of its 
constituent councils and to undertake certain legal matters, 
directly, in the fields of legislation, litigation and administrative 
agency matters. 

Conferences were held after the enactment of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act among the legal representatives of the affiliated 
unions and the department to consider the proper interpreta- 
tion and application of the new law. The department also par- 
ticipated directly in the presentation of its views on this subject 
in the conferences held with officials of the United States 
Department of Labor prior to the issuance by Secretary of Labor 
Mitchell of his interpretations in December 1959. 

Among the many legal developments which have occurred 
since the last convention, the following are of particular interest: 

In the Boston Gas Co. case, the National Labor Relations 
Board ruled that an otherwise valid labor agreement is not a 
bar to a petition if a checkoff clause provides that notice of 
revocation must be given to both the employer and the union. 
This decision unsettled the existing arrangements in many indus- 
tries. The department, as did other unions, filed a brief stating 
its views that the decision was without legal foundation. The 
board reversed itself, along the lines urged by the department 
and others, in 130 NLRB No. 126. 

The successful organizing activities of the Honolulu Building 
and Construction Trades Council in Hawaii were made the sub- 
ject of a legal challenge by the Hawaii State Construction Work- 
ers Union (Independent) based upon the charge that the 
building trades agreement had been executed without proof that 
the trades represented a majority of the employes in the unit. 
The department filed a brief in this case contending that sec- 
tion 8(f) of the Taft-Hartley Act (a section of the law which 
was enacted as part of the Building and Construction Trades 
Amendment of 1959) required the dismissal of the unfair labor 
practice charges filed by the independent union. The depart- 
ment’s position was sustained by the general counsel of the 
National Labor Relations Board. 

The department also participated in the establishment of the 
rule adopted by the general counsel of the board that it is per- 
missible to strike for an exclusive hiring hall clause. This point 
was established in a case involving the Operating Engineers in 
Seattle, Wash. 

In the “T C I” case (Steelworkers v. National Labor Relations 
Board, 48 LRRM 2116), the department filed a brief amicus 
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curiae in the United States Court of Appeals for the District 
of Columbia Circuit which contended that the action of the 
plant employes who were members of the Steelworkers Union, 
in removing a number of building and construction tradesmen 
from new construction work on plant property, was not con- 
sistent with law. The Court of Appeals (Judges Prettyman, 
Reed and Bazelon) unanimously upheld the position for which 
the department contended. The language of the court’s opinion 
also proved the validity of the department’s contention in the 
hearings on the situs picketing bill that the “T C I” case did 
not involve the Denver Building Trades rule. The court’s decision 
did not even cite the Denver Building Trades case. A petition 
for reconsideration was filed by the Steelworkers which was 
opposed by the National Labor Relations Board and the depart- 
ment. The court unanimously denied the Steelworkers’ petition. 

The filing of the petition, however, delayed the final decree 
until August 16, 1961, thus making it impossible to undo the 
adverse effect of the Steelworkers’ opposition to the situs picket- 
ing bill before the close of the legislative session in September. 

In the American Cyanamid Co. case, the National Labor Rela- 
tions Board at first decided that a maintenance unit could not 
be established in a plant if an industrial union petitioned for a 
broader unit. The department filed a brief and presented oral 
argument to the board for the purpose of reversing this decision. 
The board then reversed itself and returned to the 17-year-old 
rule, that maintenance units can be established if justified by 
the facts. 

The position of the United States Court of Appeals for the 
Ninth Circuit reversing the Mountain Pacific Rule of the 
National Labor Relations Board, in which the department had 
participated, was affirmed in the case of Teamsters v. National 
Labor Relations Board (Los Angeles and Seattle Express), 365 
U. S. 667 by the Supreme Court of the United States. 

The Brown-Olds doctrine was reversed by the Supreme Court 
in the case of Carpenters Local 60 v. NLRB, 365 U. S. 651. 

The department was directly involved in the presentation of 
views to the Internal Revenue Service, which lead to its relaxa- 
tion of the rules applicable to the deductibility for income tax 
purposes of expenses of construction workers while away from 
home. 

The general counsel of the department served as a member 
of the Advisory Panel of the Senate Labor Committee which 
brought a report containing recommendations for improvement 
in the procedures of the National Labor Relations Board. He 
also testified to the same effect before the Pucinski Committee. 

The department also presented its position on the application 
of its Davis-Bacon Act to workers employed on missile bases 
to the committee appointed by the Secretary of Labor. 
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Building and Construction Trades 
Department—IUD Dispute 


The Building and Construction Trades Department, as one 
of the oldest branches of the legitimate labor movement, knows 
full well the need for unity. Over the years we have learned that 
the classic maneuver of anti-labor forces in industry and the 
Congress is to exploit the differences which exist between unions 
in the labor movement. 

It would be quite superficial to pretend that differences do 
not exist or that the correct solution is for one or the other side 
to suppress its own views. 

However, there is a distinction between the expression of 
partisan views within the house of labor, or the exercise of 
legitimate powers to protect the interests of a particular labor 
group, and the acts of commission and omission which have the 
effect of aiding the anti-labor cause. 

We regret and deplore the fact that when Senator McClellan’s 
Committee engaged in a selective investigation of the building 
and construction unions involved in the missile program, the 
IUD adopted a public position of silence. The Building and Con- 
struction Trades Department performed a creditable job of 
pointing out that labor could not justly be made a scapegoat 
for the lag in the missile program—a lag primarily due to the 
confused organization of the program, inordinate change orders, 
and the inability of our scientists to compete successfully in 
the development of heavy rocket boosters. The Building and 
Construction Trades Department did not attempt to relieve 
itself of its burdens by directing public attention to the prob- 
lems of the industrial unions in the missile program. The cause 
of labor unity would have been advanced if assistance and sup- 
port had been forthcoming from the industrial unions just as 
the building and construction trades gave them support in the 
steel strike and the Kohler dispute. 

We are also of the opinion that the cause of unity would have 
been advanced if the IUD had supported the unanimous action 
of the Executive Council endorsing the situs picketing bill. We 
do not believe that the tenuous legal technicalities advanced by 
the IUD constituted justification of its conduct in opposing this 
bill. When the Executive Council has approved a legislative 
measure it would seem that a subordinate body of the AFL-CIO 
should be governed by such approval. The only groups profiting 
from the internal division of the labor movement on this labor 
bill were the entrenched industrial interests which have fought 
this bill notwithstanding its approval by President Eisenhower, 
President Kennedy and strong bi-partisan elements in the Con- 
gress. 

We are pleased to note that after the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department replied to the charges presented against 
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it by the IUD to President Meany in April, 1961, the IUD rec- 
ognized in its subsequent statement that the real issue is “the 
necessity of establishing internal disputes machinery which will 
avoid the necessity of charge and counter-charge before the 
President of the AFL-CIO and the Executive Council”. 

We heartily subscribe to the IUD statement in this subsequent 
document that: 

“There is more important work for the labor movement to 
do than to spend its time in dealing with matters which, no 
matter how they are resolved, do not advance in the slightest 
the cause of the labor movement”’. 


Other Activities 


Among the direct services rendered by the department has 
been the work of the five U. S. regional directors and the three 
Canadian regional directors. They have been extremely helpful 
in solving a great number of complex local council problems. 
In addition, they have also acted as trouble-shooters in various 
situations called to our attention by affiliated unions or by local 
councils. 

To keep our councils and affiliated unions informed of impor- 
tant and significant events and actions, the department has 
employed its official monthly publication, the Building and 
Construction Trades Bulletin. To indicate the extent of interest 
in this publication, one issue, dated October 1960, indicating our 
preference for the election of John F. Kennedy, attained a 
record-high circulation of 900,000. The department also pro- 
vided its affiliates with other publications, directories, proceed- 
ings, and informational pamphlets. 


Industrial Union Department 


The Industrial Union Department now has 59 affiliated unions 
with a total industrial worker membership of six million. 

In keeping with its constitution, membership in the depart- 
ment has remained “open to all national and international unions 
and organizing committees which are organized in whole or 
part on an industrial basis.” 

Since the last AFL-CIO convention, nine unions have ceased 
being affiliated with the IUD; eight have either disaffiliated or 
been suspended and one—the National Agricultural Workers 
Union—has merged with the IUD-affiliated Amalgamated Meat 
Cutters and Butcher Workmen. 

The major problem confronting industrial labor today, as it is 
for all Americans, is the quest for peace and freedom. The indus- 
trial unions—centered at the heart of the nation’s economy— 
understand the threat of tyranny. Born in struggle, they recog- 
nize that peace is meaningless without freedom. 
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Industrial unions, along with all other free American labor, 
wholeheartedly support the President’s efforts to prevent the 
horror of a hot war without surrendering the human dignity and 
~ ja of the individual that we consider essential to our way of 
life. 

The IUD is convinced, however, that the crucial importance of 
international affairs can never be permitted to serve as an excuse 
for neglecting badly needed socia) progress at home. Despite 
general prosperity, periodic recessions continue to create heavy 
unemployment and suffering. Even worse, during periods of 
economic recovery the rate of joblessness continues at a danger- 
ously high level. 

Industrial workers were the chief victims of the 1960-61 reces- 
sion. Again, management used a surplus labor market as a 
weapon at the bargaining table. 

This tough attitude was first symbolized nationally by steel 
management when it forced its employes to strike to prevent 
destruction of working rules established through years of collec- 
tive bargaining. 

Management’s get-tough attitude reached a climax in elec- 
trical manufacturing where the General Electric Corporation 
resorted to the “no-bargaining” attitude embodied in its philos- 
ophy of Boulwarism. The IUE fought a historic battle and held 
its forces intact against the company’s worst onslaughts and 
ugly propaganda. Currently, the IUE is pressing charges of 
refusal to bargain before the National Labor Relations Board. If 
charges are upheld, employers will no longer be able to refuse 
with impunity to bargain with unions of their employes. 

Despite this attitude, gains were made during the recession 
and industrial union contracts once again served as a buffer 
against a deeper economic downturn. With the end of the re- 
cession, industrial unions such as the United Automobile Workers 
were able to resume their steady march toward full social justice. 

The IUD has worked with its affiliates in an effort to solve 
the many serious problems confronting the nation’s industrial 
workers. It has sought, at the bargaining table and through the 
halls of Congress, to help these workers secure a fair share of 
their increasing productivity and to bring them the benefits— 
instead of the evils—of a changing industrial complex created 
by automation and other aspects of the new technology. 

In line with constitutional requirements, the IUD Executive 
Board has met at least annually. In addition to acting upon 
matters of internal business, both the Executive Board and the 
department’s Executive Committee have acted upon policy mat- 
ters affecting IUD affiliates and their interests. 

Department policies have been carried out under the direc- 
tion of IUD President Walter P. Reuther. Administrative and 
financial activities have been conducted under the direction of 
Secretary-Treasurer James B. Carey. Staff and regular depart- 
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ment activities have been directed and coordinated by Admin- 
istrative Director Jacob Clayman and Organizational Director 
Nicholas Zonarich. 

The IUD continued to support and assist financially organiza- 
tions and causes of importance to labor and the nation. This 
assistance has included aid to the battle on behalf of migratory 
workers, assistance in the successful fight for a depressed areas 
bill, support in the struggle to extend civil and human rights, 
help in the protection of consumer interests, contributions on 
behalf of free labor unions in newly developing nations and other 
aid in domestic and international labor affairs. 

The president, secretary-treasurer, and the two directors have 
served as the IUD’s chief spokesmen—representing the views of 
industrial labor before congressional committees and in the pres- 
entation of public statements. 

The Department’s president and secretary-treasurer, plus its 
14 vice-presidents—two vacancies to be filled at its Fourth Con- 
stitutional Convention—constitute the IUD Executive Commit- 
tee. Vice-presidents are: I. W. Abel, J. A. Beirne, Joseph Cur- 
ran, Gordon Freeman, A. F. Hartung, Albert J. Hayes, O. A. 
Knight, Paul L. Phillips, William Pollock, Frank Rosenblum, 
Louis Stulberg, and Arnold Zander. 

The IUD’s Third Constitutional Convention was held two 
months after the AFL-CIO’s 1959 convention. Following policy 
adopted at its convention and supplemented at meetings of its 
Executive Board, the department has expanded its activities as 
a service center for its affiliates. These activities have stressed 
the importance of coordinated efforts in both collective bargain- 
ing and organizing. 

Various sections of the department have continued to provide 
technical assistance to affiliates as well as working on matters of 
general concern to all industrial unions. IUD sections now in- 
clude: research, education, publications and public relations, 
legal, legislative, social security, farm and resources and engi- 
neering. The activities of these sections have given the IUD a 
reputation as an important department which provides valuable 
services to its affiliates and effectively represents the views of 
= unionism within the AFL-CIO and before the general 
public. 

In addition to these sections, the department has established 
offices in Philadelphia, Pa., and Greenville and Spartanburg, 
S. C., as a part of its coordinated organizing program. Working 
with the staffs of cooperating affiliates, these pilot organiz- 
ing projects have sought to end inter-union organizing strife at 
the plant gates and bring about a rebirth of the joint organizing 
efforts that were so successful in the 1930’s and 1940’s. 

As of the end of September, the Philadelphia project had 
reported 39 victories out of 51 representation elections in which 
it participated. The Spartanburg-Greenville project, started 
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during 1961, has resulted in five representation election vic- 
tories, one recognition of bargaining rights through a card- 
count, and no losses. Three representation petitions were pend- 
ing at the writing of this report. 


Work Jurisdiction Problems 


The IUD and its affiliates were in full accord with the AFL- 
CIO convention’s action in 1959 calling for final and binding 
arbitration as the terminal step in internal disputes procedure. 
The department pledged its continued efforts to seek the good- 
faith solution of disputes “until such time as the special conven- 
tion authorized at San Francisco shall act upon constitutional 
amendments to make effective the plan for disputes settle- 
ment .. .” 

In the absence of agreement on the needed constitutional pro- 
cedure and the calling of a special AFL-CIO convention, the 
department has attempted to work within the framework of 
the agreement reached with the Building and Construction 
Trades Department in February 1958. 

Unfortunately, as the IUD pointed out at the time the “Miami 
Agreement” was reached, this disputes procedure provides no 
terminal point and no enforcement power. The settlement of 
disputes at the local level under the first “team” step of the 
machinery contrasted with the general failure to reach agree- 
ment at later steps, has substantiated the position of the indus- 
trial unions. 

While a breakdown of “Miami Agreement” cases would seem 
to indicate a decrease in the number of jurisdictional disputes 
between affiliates of the IUD and affiliates of the BCTD, experi- 
ence has shown that the drop in cases can more accurately be 
described to an abandonment of the machinery by unions that 
consider the agreement incapable of resolving conflict. 

Industrial unions are convinced that the lack of a terminal 
point in the “Miami Agreement” has doomed it to failure. The 
very limits of the agreement’s procedure have made it impossible 
to enforce past practices as a basis for settling rival jurisdic- 
tional claims. 

IUD recognition of the weaknesses in the “Miami Agreement” 
led the department to propose the initiation of new efforts by 
both the department and the BCTD aimed at jointly arriving 
at more effective machinery. In February 1960, IUD Secretary- 
Treasurer James B. Carey, urged the AFL-CIO to reactivate 
and enlarge the permanent IUD-BCTD committee originally 
established by resolution at the AFL-CIO merger convention. 

Following approval of this proposal, a revised IUD-BCTD was 
established and instructed to work with the Internal Disputes 
(Hayes) Committee in formulating the constitutional procedure 
mandated by the 1959 AFL-CIO convention. 
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The IUD-BCTD committee has held two meetings, June 15, 
1960 and February 17, 1961. While both departments have sub- 
mitted drafts of proposed constitutional language, there has 
been no agreement. 

The IUD proposal, now before the BCTD for consideration, 
calls for new building and construction work to be performed 
by building and construction trades unions and production 
and maintenance work to be performed by industrial unions. 
The department has stated that work that does not fall within 
either of these areas “may be performed by either, depending 
upon the nature of the work and the prevailing practice in similar 
plants in the industry or area.” 

During the period that the IUD-BCTD committee was attempt- 
ing to reach agreement on jurisdictional disputes between the 
two departments, the Hayes Committee continued to work in the 
specific areas placed before it by the 1959 AFL-CIO convention. 

At the suggestion of AFL-CIO President Meany, both the IUD 
and BCTD had representatives present during an August 21, 
1961, meeting of the Hayes Committee. During this meeting, 
the IUD proposed that constitutional language for the settlement 
of jurisdictional disputes be based upon the non-aggression 
principle implicit in the AFL-CIO merger. 

The department pointed out that without acceptance of this 
principle, jurisdictional conflict could never be solved. Under this 
principle, the IUD declared, all former AFL and CIO unions 
would retain the full jurisdictional rights they had enjoyed 
prior to the merger. 

The IUD also emphasized the importance of eliminating all 
inter-union boycotts, suggesting that the boycott problem is 
directly tied to the question of jurisdictional disputes and can 
only be resolved when the non-aggression principle is constitu- 
tionally asserted. IUD spokesmen proposed that these two issues 
be given top priority in the Hayes Committee efforts to reach 
agreement on all of the internal disputes problems. 

During the Hayes Committee’s August meeting, tentative 
agreement was reached to consider a new proposal based upon 
the non-aggression principle. Draft language, prepared by the 
committee, is now being studied by both the IUD and the BCTD. 

While the raiding of representation rights by sister unions 
has continued to decrease, the raiding of work performed by 
the members of another affiliate still creates a serious prob- 
lem. It was this conflict over work that led the IUD and the 
BCTD to take opposing positions, for the first time since merger, 
on labor legislation under congressional consideration. 

The IUD fully recognizes and has traditionally supported the 
legitimate efforts of the BCTD unions to secure legislative relief 
from the unjust Denver Building Trades ruling of the National 
Labor Relations Board. During the last few years, however, the 
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board has broadened its Denver Building Trades ruling to include 
restrictions against industrial unions. 

IUD President Reuther brought this matter to the attention 
of the BCTD during that department’s 1961 legislative meeting. 
He proposed that the bill supported by the BCTD unions on situs 
picketing be amended to provide equal relief for industrial unions. 
Failure of the two departments to agree upon legislative langu- 
age led the IUD to support a measure introduced by Rep. Elmer 
Holland (D-Pa.) that would have provided equal protection 
for both industrial and craft unions. 

Another jurisdictional problem that has increased in intensity 
during the period since the last convention concerns the efforts 
of certain building and construction trades unions and their em- 
ployers to secure the traditional maintenance work of industrial 
unions through project maintenance agreements. 

The primary purpose of these agreements is to induce indus- 
trial employers to contract out maintenance work performed 
by their own employes. As such, the project maintenance agree- 
ment clearly violates the non-aggression principle of the AFL- 
CIO merger. 

In 1959, unions affiliated with the BCTD, the Teamsters, and 
seven national construction contractors’ associations formed the 
Construction Industry Joint Conference. A brochure published 
by this group was sharply criticized at the February 1960 meet- 
ing of the AFL-CIO Executive Council by IUD President Reuther. 
The brochure’s theme, “we build it; we can maintain it for less,” 
urged manufacturing employers to contract out their work and 
thereby eliminate many of the hard-won gains secured by indus- 
trial workers. A number of IUD affiliates have protested specific 
project maintenance contracts under the “Miami Agreement,” 
where the disputes are still pending. 

Industrial labor’s concern with the project maintenance pro- 
gram was strengthened in April 1961, when the NLRB handed 
down its Fibreboard decision. In this case, the board upheld a 
company’s right to terminate its maintenance force—despite 
collective bargaining agreements since 1937—and contract out 
the work. 

Board member Fanning pointed out in a dissenting opinion 
that “as a result of the majority’s decision, employers by the 
simple expedient of unilaterally subcontracting work may abolish 
every job in a collective bargaining unit and thereby eliminate 
union representation.” NLRB General Counsel Stuart Rothman 
has asked the board to reconsider its ruling. 

Nowhere have the jurisdictional disputes between AFL-CIO 
unions had a more adverse effect on the labor movement than at 
the nation’s missile sites. Disputes, headlined by the McClellan 
Committee, have helped to create the erroneous impression that 
unions are partially responsible for this country’s failure to keep 
pace with Russia in the space race. 
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Jurisdictional disputes between industrial and craft unions 
at the missile sites have been caused by the efforts of certain 
craft unions to obtain the work performed by industrial union 
members in the final stages of various manufacturing processes. 
These craft unions have sought this work by urging the broad 
inclusion of Davis-Bacon Act clauses on missile base jobs. 

In an effort to resolve these jurisdictional problems, Labor 
Secretary Arthur J. Goldberg created a Missile Sites Public 
Contracts Advisory Committee early this year. Testifying before 
this committee, IUD Organizational Director Nicholas Zonarich 
called for the establishment of “clear-cut criteria” governing the 
application of the Davis-Bacon Act. BCTD unions opposed the 
establishment of any criteria and the Labor Department has, as 
yet, not issued a directive. 

President Kennedy issued Executive Order No. 10496 on May 
26, 1961, setting up a Missile Sites Labor Commission to study 
the jurisdictional dispute problems. IUD President Reuther is a 
member of the commission and Organizational Director Zonarich 
is an alternate. This commission has now issued policy state- 
ments dealing with construction work and the work performed 
by the employes of industrial firms. 

Intervention of the government into the internal problems of 
the AFL-CIO serves as a warning that the labor movement must 
find ways to settle its own disputes or face the threat of punitive 
legislation or hostile action by a future, and anti-labor, admin- 
istration. 


Organizational Disputes and No-Raid Agreements 


The IUD convention, November 16-17, 1961, marked the 10th 
anniversary of the Organizational Disputes Agreement created 
by the former CIO. In this period, 140 cases have been processed 
through some step of the agreement, with 97 cases resolved 
gg to arbitration and 43 decisions handed down by the arbitra- 

or. 

The IUD has continued to work closely with the office of the 
AFL-CIO secretary-treasurer in handling disputes coming under 
the No-Raid Agreement. In the period from October 1, 1959, 
through September 30, 1961, there were 68 cases processed. 
Forty cases were resolved, 11 decisions were handed down, and 
17 cases are pending. 

The IUD has conducted four major conferences in the period 
since the last AFL-CIO convention. Each of these conferences 
was designed to be of assistance to the department’s affiliates 
while at the same time presenting industrial labor’s viewpoint to 
the public. 

Two of the four conferences dealt exclusively with legislative 
issues and were attended by a large number of delegates from 
areas throughout the country. In addition to labor union officials, 
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spokesmen included political leaders of both major parties, con- 
gressional leaders, and prominent members of the Kennedy Ad- 
ministration. 

A conference on “Retirement and Leisure in Industrial 
Society” was the first national conference to be sponsored by 
labor dealing with the problems of aging and programs of pre- 
and post-retirement education. Delegates included unionists, 
university, community, and government leaders. 

A conference on the “Problems of Working Women” also was 
the first of its kind to be sponsored by the labor movement. The 
two-day meeting heard union officials, government experts, and 
congressional leaders discuss the needs of working women. Dele- 
gates represented IUD affiliates as well as consumer groups. 


Joint Committees and Technical Meetings 


The IUD’s program of coordinated collective bargaining ac- 
tivities has continued to expand as affiliates recognize the im- 
portance of unions working closely together when they bargain 
with a common employer. 

The IUD’s activities in the potash industry proved to be the 
best example of the benefits of unity and coordination. Under 
the chairmanship of the department, four international unions 
with collective bargaining rights at six potash mining companies 
in the Carlsbad, N. M., area were able to negotiate an industry 
contract for the first time. This joint bargaining committee, 
representing 4,000 workers, succeeded in eliminating incentive 
plans in the industry and won many substantial wage and work- 
ing condition improvements. 

At the same time, with the assistance of the IUD, one of the 
department’s affiliates was able to win bargaining rights at the 
last production and maintenance unit held by the Mine, Mill and 
Smelter Workers in the area. 

Other IUD-coordinated committees have proved helpful in bar- 
gaining with seven other industrial companies and a number of 
industries. The IUD’s General Electric-Westinghouse Conference 
polled the membership of five affiliates negotiating with these 
firms and, from 23,000 individual replies, helped the unions pre- 
pare their contract proposals. 

Besides discussing bargaining programs, the coordinated in- 
dustry and company meetings present intensive related economic 
data and provide for an exchange of experience and information. 


Publications and Public Relations 


The Department’s Publications and Public Relations Section 
has continued to issue the IUD’s three regular publications— 
the Digest, Bulletin and Fact Sheet. It also has issued a wide 
variety of pamphlets and leaflets as an important part of the 
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department’s over-all program. The IUD now has 43 publica- 
tions, with hundreds of thousands of copies having been dis- 
tributed within affiliated unions, at state and county fairs, to 
educational and religious groups and by other means. 

The IUD’s public relations program has been aimed at creating 
a clearer public understanding of industrial labor’s viewpoint. 
The department has issued numerous press releases in connec- 
tion with congressional testimony, the speeches of IUD officials, 
and issues of importance to its affiliates. 

In addition to these releases, IUD Executive Board meetings, 
special conferences, and department research projects have been 
utilized to obtain coverage in the daily and labor press, tele- 
vision, radio, and specialty magazines. 

The section has continued to provide direct field assistance to 
affiliates in organizing and strike situations. 


Research 


The IUD Research Section has continued to enlarge upon its 
activities of compiling data for the department’s growing num- 
ber of joint industry and company coordinating committees. This 
work included preparing financial and economic analyses and 
comparing information on wages, fringes, insurance, and pen- 
sion plans. 

Recognition of the enormous increase of white collar workers 
in American industry has led the section to undertake extensive 
research on the changing nature of the workforce. The depart- 
ment has sponsored four training seminars on the need for 
organizing white collar workers since the last AFL-CIO conven- 
tion and additional meetings and research in this field are now 
being planned. 

Another important function of the section has been to supply 
the services of a substitute research department for many of the 
IUD’s smaller affiliates. The section, in addition to answering 
“spot” requests for information, has helped in the preparation 
of economic demands, supplied technical information for bar- 
gaining, and—at times—been called upon to participate in nego- 
tiations. 

The section also has prepared special studies for the depart- 
ment dealing with such subjects as “Foreign Experience with 
Depressed Areas” and analyses of corporate business practices. 


Education 


The IUD’s Education Section has concerned itself primarily 
with conducting staff training programs and conferences and 
providing teaching materials for the programs of the depart- 
ment’s affiliates. The section has participated in 50 staff pro- 
grams, of which 32 were IUD-sponsored. 
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It has conducted staff training programs for nine affiliates in 
addition to holding organizational institutes in conjunction with 
the department’s pilot organizing projects. 

Subjects on which material has been provided to affiliates in- 
clude: labor law and NLRB proceedings; arbitration; job evalua- 
tion and wage determination; union communications; wages, 
productivity and labor costs: legislative issues; grievance 
handling; and instructor training. 

The section has also worked closely with universities and the 
National Institute of Labor Education in the development of 
new and experimental programs for the labor movement. 


Social Security 


The IUD’s Social Security Section has continued to engage in 
collective bargaining and legislative activities and in litigation 
involving the security of workers against the hazards of old age, 
illness, and unemployment. 

The section has worked closely within the AFL-CIO in the 
drafting of legislation, in preparation of materials explaining 
the features of the proposed legislation, and in presenting sup- 
porting testimony before congressional committees. 

Many of the section’s activities have been centered upon the 
need for providing health care for the aged through social se- 
curity. The section also worked to secure federal legislation 
extending the duration of unemployment compensation benefits. 
At the state level, the department helped to secure legislation 
overcoming court rulings that penalized the recipients of supple- 
mentary unemployment benefits. 

The 1960-61 recession again pointed up the need for improv- 
ing collective bargaining programs in the areas of pensions, 
insurance, and health protection for industrial workers. The 
section has worked with a number of affiliates to improve their 
contracts and provide additional security for their members. 


Legislative 

The IUD Legislative Section has continued to work closely 
with the AFL-CIO Department of Legislation in carrying out 
the over-all legislative program of the AFL-CIO. It has repre- 
sented the department on several AFL-CIO subcommittees and 
has represented the interests of industrial labor in its work with 
Congress. 

During the first session of the 87th Congress, the IUD pre- 
sented testimony on 26 issues. These included: the make-up 
of the House Rules Committee and Senate Rule XXII; area re- 
development act; housing act; minimum wage; foreign aid; 
federal aid to education; NLRB reorganization; the proposed 
disarmament agency; migrant labor; medical care for the aged; 
“truth in lending”; monopoly and price fixing problems; and 
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pension and welfare disclosures. Testimony has been presented 
by the IUD’s officers and department staff specialists. 

The section has helped prepare and conduct the department’s 
annual legislative conferences and has assisted in planning three 
area redevelopment conferences, held as an aid to economically 
distressed communities. 

As in previous years, the section also has worked closely with 
COPE and such organizations as the National Consumers League, 
the Civil Liberties Clearing House, and various other groups. 

The section’s former legislative representative, Mrs. Esther 
Peterson, has been appointed Assistant Secretary of Labor. 


Engineering 


The IUD’s Engineering Section has now been expanded to in- 
clude organizational work with the nation’s many independent 
and affiliated groups of engineers. It also will provide assistance 
to affiliates requiring aid on industrial engineering problems. 

During the period since the last AFL-CIO convention, the 
section worked with a number of affiliates on industrial engineer- 
ing matters. These included: collective bargaining problems, 
arbitration cases, and the review and analysis of wage determina- 
tion plans. A change in IUD personnel temporarily deactivated 
the section. 


Community Activities 


The retirement of John Brophy, active in the American labor 
movement for almost three-fourths of a century, has terminated 
the IUD’s Community Activities Section. The department held 
a special luncheon this August, honoring Brophy’s service in 
the cause of industrial unionism. 

Before his retirement, the IUD had actively cooperated with 
the AFL-CIO Community Services Committee and a number of 
non-labor welfare groups. It had participated in a large variety 
of important community activities meetings and conferences. 


Legal 


The IUD lost its general counsel when Arthur J. Goldberg was 
appointed by President Kennedy as Secretary of Labor. In his 
place, the department has retained its former counsel’s law 
firm: Feller, Bredhoff and Anker. 

The department’s Legal Section has continued to play an 
important role in the fight against anti-labor legislation. It 
prepared, and sent to all affiliates, a full analysis of the Landrum- 
Griffin Act and has worked with industrial unions on important 
legislation at the state level. 

It has testified on the various situs picketing bills considered 
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by Congress and has helped prepare testimony on a number of 
other issues of concern to industrial unions. 

The section has continued its work on litigation involving the 
taxability of strike benefits and has sent to the counsels of all 
affiliates a memorandum covering the Internal Revenue Service’s 
ruling on the Kohler strike case in this area. 

As in past years, the section has continued its practice of as- 
sisting affiliates of the IUD on questions of general importance 
to industrial unions. In a number of cases, it has prepared and 
filed amicus curiae briefs for the department. It has also actively 
participated in presenting the views of industrial unions on 
questions before the NLRB, including the Board’s own operating 
procedure. 


Resources and Agriculture 


The IUD’s Resources and Agriculture Section has worked on 
programs of interest and importance to industrial labor in the 
fields of resources conservation, development, and agriculture. It 
has provided research, educational, and legislative assistance to 
affiliates and to non-labor groups. 

It also has worked closely with the Research and Legislative 
departments of the AFL-CIO in such areas as: protection of the 
non-profit electric power groups, effectiveness of regulatory agen- 
cies, migrant farm legislation, and proposals and programs aimed 
at helping the consumer. 

The section has cooperated with such non-labor groups as: 
National Farmers Union, Electric Consumers Information Com- 
mittee, Western States Water and Power Consumers Conference, 
Potomac River Development Association, and the National 
Council on Agricultural Life and Labor. 

In addition, the section has presented industrial labor’s views 
to farm organizations, provided technical assistance on agricul- 
tural and resources problems to members of Congress, and has 
served in an advisory position to IUD legislative representatives. 


Future Role 


The period since the AFL-CIO’s Third Constitutional Conven- 
tion has continued to demonstrate the IUD’s value to the merged 
labor movement. In the next two years, the department expects 
to expand its services to affiliates with renewed emphasis in the 
areas of coordinated organizing and coordinated bargaining. It 
will continue its work of representing industrial workers with 
the AFL-CIO and before the general public. 

Since its formation, the IUD has scrupulously filed financial 
reports and transcripts of its Executive Board meetings with the 
Executive Officers of the AFL-CIO, in accordance with Article 
XII, Section Four, of the AFL-CIO Constitution. 
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Metal Trades Department 


During the past two years the efforts and interests of the 
Metal Trades Department have continued to be devoted to best 
serve the mutual aims and purposes of its affiliated international 
unions. This period again has been one of substantial further 
activity, challenge and progress for the department. 

The number of workers represented by the unions cooperating 
through local metal trades councils chartered by this department 
has continued to grow. 

There has been no change in the number of the department’s 
affiliated international unions since the 1959 convention. The 
department is still composed of 20 national and international 
unions. Again we must report that up to this time none of the 
former CIO metal working unions has affiliated with the Metal 
Trades Department. 

Several new local metal trades councils have been chartered 
during the past two years. These new councils, functioning in 
different industrial areas, were organized and chartered 
in response to the need felt in these local areas and communities 
and upon the request of the local unions of our affiliated inter- 
nationals who recognized that the formation of such councils 
would provide them with an important means of coordinating 
their acitvity and working together in concert for the mutual 
best interests of those they represent. 

In accordance with its established policy, the Metal Trades 
Department has continued to encourage its affiliated interna- 
tional unions to make all possible use of the organizing staff of 
the AFL-CIO in connection with their joint organizing efforts. 
Such organizational facilities should be taken full advantage of 
to the greatest possible extent in order to bring into our local 
metal trades councils through the affiliated local unions large 
additional numbers of yet unorganized workers who can thus 
achieve the maximum benefits of collective bargaining. 

Negotiations conducted through the medium of our local metal 
trades councils in their capacity of bargaining representatives 
for the workers of all crafts and trades in shipyards, atomic 
energy plants, in petroleum and in non-ferrous metals industries 
and many other types of industrial establishments have resulted 
in sound and substantial gains in improved working conditions, 
wage rates and fringe benefits to such workers. 

The department has continued to render valuable assistance 
in the negotiations conducted by its local metal trades councils 
through supplying information and materials as well as by 
advising and consulting with the negotiators. 

In addition, where the local metal trades councils have re- 
quested such assistance and the circumstances have warranted, 
the department has actually participated in various negotiations 
in the interests of the workers involved. 
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Atomic Energy 


Employed in the various installations of the Atomic Energy 
Commission are currently more than 100,000 workers engaged 
in operation and maintenance work who are on the payrolls of 
the various corporations which operate such plants under con- 
tract to the AEC. 

The Metal Trades Department’s affiliated unions and the local 
metal trades councils holding bargaining rights at such installa- 
tions continue to maintain their major position as spokesmen 
for most of the organized workers in the operation and mainte- 
nance of these installations both in the United States and in 
Canada. 

Approximately two-thirds of all the organized workers in 
these installations are represented either through chartered lo- 
cal metal trades councils or directly through affiliated unions of 
the department. 

There still remain several major AEC installations where the 
operating and maintenance workers are not as yet enjoying the 
benefits of collective bargaining. The department and its affil- 
iated unions will continue to direct their energies to the end that 
such workers may obtain the advantages and the improvements 
in their working conditions presently enjoyed by the vast ma- 
jority of the organized workers in atomic energy plants. 

Labor-management relations problems in AEC installations 
continue to require considerable time and effort in solution. The 
AEC continues to underwrite and subsidize the costs of its op- 
erating companies in promoting the type of industrial relations 
policies which the particular operating company practices in its 
own plants. 

These operating companies continue to be effectively insulated 
against the use of economic pressure through strike action be- 
cause of these subsidy policies of AEC, which has done nothing 
during the last two years toward equalizing the position of the 
parties in their collective bargaining relationships. 

During the past year, for the first time, the department was 
faced with an abject refusal of an operating contractor, the 
General Electric Company, to accept recommendations made by 
the Atomic Energy Labor-Management Relations Panel to that 
company and the Hanford Atomic Metal Trades Council as a 
basis for settlement of deadlocked negotiations which threatened 
the continuity of the atomic program. 

Although the Hanford Atomic Metal Trades Council was ruled 
against in connection with many of the deadlocked issues, it 
nonetheless, indicated a wholehearted willingness to accept the 
panel’s recommendations as a basis of settling the entire con- 
troversy. * 

The General Electric Company not only declined to accept the 
recommendations of the panel, but proceeded to spend thousands 
of dollars of public funds in preparing for a strike which the 
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council not only did not desire, but which could not occur if the 
corporation complied with the presidential panel’s recommenda- 
tions. 

During the long experience of the Metal Trades Department 
with the pane! process in this industry, this is the first and only 
time that an operating contractor has declined to accept panel 
recommendations and has used public funds in promoting its 
resistance to the same. 

Only after this situation was brought to the attention of the 
President of the United States directly and he was advised that 
it appeared to be necessary to strike this installation in order to 
get the operating company to comply with his panel’s recom- 
mendations, was the corporation moved off of its previous ada- 
mant position sufficiently so as to allow for a settlement to be 
worked out. 

This settlement did not fully accommodate all the panel rec- 
ommendations, but did incorporate several additional features 
and in the over-all, therefore, was found acceptable by the 
workers involved. 

Despite the unwarranted provocations engaged in by the Gen- 
eral Electric Company, not one hour of time was lost in obtain- 
ing for these workers a significant break-through of the pattern 
of settlement which this corporation was successful in imposing 
on other organized groups in its privately owned plants in the 
East. 

Equity and fair play demand that our government find a solu- 
tion to assure to workers in its AEC installations that public 
monies will not be used to promote private corporate purposes 
or to defeat equitable collective bargaining. 

During the past two years the Metal Trades Department has 
continued its active interest in the protection of workers from 
radiation hazards and in the development of adequate workmen’s 
compensation programs to cover radiation injuries and diseases. 

The amendment to the Atomic Energy Act passed by the 85th 
Congress in September 1959, requiring the AEC to turn over to 
states their regulatory responsibility with respect to by-product, 
source and special nuclear materials upon the request of a state 
and upon certification by the AEC that it has a program for con- 
trol of radiation hazards which the commission finds compatible 
with its program, has made it necessary for the department to 
continue and intensify its efforts in the field of radiation pro- 
tection. 

The department, in this connection, has actively worked in 
concert with the AFL-CIO to assure that this potentially haz- 
ardous release to states incompetent to cope with the problems 
peculiar to atomic energy would not result in an impairment of 
the protections on which the workers are entitled to rely for 
their safety and good health. 

In this connection the department has played a major role in 
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consultations with AEC officials and in positions taken before 
the Joint Committee on Atomic Energy by the AFL-CIO on this 
entire problem. 

Continued diligence and vigilance in this area must be main- 
tained if, under the guise of states rights, workers are not to 
lose adequate safeguards against radiation. 

In conjunction with its biennial conventions, the department 
holds conferences of delegates from its atomic metal trades_ 
councils and representatives of its affiliated unions concerned 
with atomic energy. The department also has a standing com- 
mittee to assist in the coordination and promotion of the mutual 
interests of its affiliates in consultation with the Department 
officers on atomic energy matters. 


Metal Mining 


The problems in the non-ferrous metals industry continue to 
receive the active attention and concern of the Metal Trades 
Department. The national importance of non-ferrous metals can- 
not be measured by the relatively small size of this as compared 
with other industries. 

The preservation of our domestic industry and our domestic 
capabilities for the production of such vitally needed metals as 
lead, zinc, copper, uranium, molybdenum and others makes it 
imperative that these industries be maintained and their skilled 
work force properly employed and compensated and not left to 
the vicissitudes of international markets and supply. 

The Non-Ferrous Metals Council, chartered by the depart- 
ment on behalf of its local meta! trades councils and the locals 
of its affiliated unions with members employed in this industry, 
continues to serve as a vehicle for coordination of the organized 
workers in this field. 

Annual conferences of this council were held both in 1960 and 
in 1961 at Salt Lake City and were participated in by the various 
affiliated Union representatives, local unions and councils. 

These annual meetings and the activity of this council serve 
to promote and coordinate the activities of the affiliates so that 
they may continue to effectively combat the efforts of several 
industrial type unions endeavoring to enter the non-ferrous in- 
dustry and to eliminate the craft rights and status of our affil- 
iated organizations. 

The effort to displace a chartered metal trades council as the 
certified bargaining representative in one of the largest uranium 
operations in the United States through the all-out raiding 
efforts of several affiliated industrial type unions was effectively 
repulsed by the workers in a National Labor Relations Board 
election. i 

This election was ordered and went forward despite the clear- 
cut recommendation in favor of our metal trades council made 
by the impartial umpire under the no-raiding agreement. 
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During the past two years the Metal Trades Department con- 
tinued its efforts to promote the best interests of the workers 
in the non-ferrous metals industry through its appearances be- 
fore the U. S. Tariff Commission in connection with lead and 
zinc investigation in support of the Comprehensive Resources 
and Conservation Bill introduced in both 1960 and 1961 and the 
related Lead and Zinc Small Producers’ Bill. 

Whenever possible the department has pointed up the need 
for the development of an effective long range domestic minerals 
policy and program by the federal government which would give 
full recognition to the need for stabilizing and maintaining these 
vital domestic industries while at the same time, allowing for 
the achievement of the legitimate aspirations of the workers 
in the industries and the interests of the consuming public. 

Throughout, the department has held firmly to the well estab- 
lished principle of the trade union movement down through 
the years as favoring a maximum of foreign trade which can 
be carried on without undermining domestic wage structure and 
working conditions and causing unemployment. 


Shipbuilding and Ship Repair 


The shipyards of the maritime nations of the world delivered 
764 merchant vessels of some 7.75 million gross tons in the 
year 1960. 

This is a slight decrease from the 1959 totals and a very 
substantial decrease from the all time records reached in 1958. 

Japan continued last year to hold its first place in deliveries 
of new merchant vessels, delivering a total of 150 such vessels 
of almost 1.66 million gross tons. The United Kingdom main- 
tained its second place on deliveries, followed by West Germany, 
Sweden, the Netherlands, France, Italy and then the United 
States in eighth position with deliveries of 20 vessels of about 
333,000 gross tons. 

Since the last convention report the United States dropped 
from fifth position which it had held in 1958. Last year our 
merchant vessel deliveries reflect only 2.6 percent of the world 
total of vessels delivered and only about 4 percent of the gross 
tonnage in 1960. 

The relative position of the United States with respect to 
construction under way or on order as of January 1, 1961 was 
a poor one. We were in ninth position among the shipbuilding 
nations of the world with only 58 vessels on order on that date. 

Although the United States is still listed in first place among 
the nations of the world in the size of its merchant fleet, we 
hold this position only because of the some 1,900 merchant ships 
in our government’s so-called “mothball fleet” which account for 
well over half of our total gross tonnage. 

Exclusive of our “mothball fleet” we find that our actual 
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functioning American merchant marine would rate us only in 
a poor fourth place, behind the United Kingdom, Liberia and 
Norway. 

The appropriations and ship construction subsidies are again 
meager this year and will allow only for the construction of 14 
cargo and combination ships under the replacement program, 
and again do not provide the funds required for the construction 
of the two superliners authorized by the Congress in 1958. 

Although total United States ocean-borne foreign trade has 
increased substantially since the close of World War II, our 
United States flag participation in the hauling of this cargo has 
shrunk markedly until today we are carrying less than 10 
percent of the ocean-borne commerce coming in and going out 
of our country in U. S. flag vessels. 

Again it must be pointed out that United States companies 
and their affiliates are continuing large scale construction of 
new merchant vessels in foreign yards for operation under 
foreign flags. 

In January 1961 these companies were building or had on 
order in foreign yards 91 merchant vessels aggregating almost 
3 million gross tons and all scheduled for foreign flag operation. 

These vessels will be added to the fleet of some 461 vessels 
of almost 7 million gross tons which United States companies 
and their foreign affiliates were operating under foreign flags 
as of the first of this year. 

Our great and growing American purchasing power should 
be contributing substantially to the development and mainte- 
nance of a strong and modern U. S. flag merchant marine. 
Instead, our foreign trade is generating the growth of modern 
merchant fleets operated by U. S. companies and their affiliates 
under foreign flags. 

It is imperative that prompt action be taken to close the doors 
which have made “runa-vay” foreign flag operations so profitable. 

The Pacific Coast Master Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Agree- 
ment, covering practically all of the shipbuilding and ship repair 
on that Coast and negotiated by our Pacific Coast District 
Metal Trades Council for and on behalf of its affiliated local 
councils and their affiliated local unions has been further im- 
proved during the past two years with substantial increases in 
wage rates and additional benefits in employment conditions. 

This agreement continues to stand as an outstanding model 
of cooperative bargaining relationships with the workers in an 
entire industry in one of our major coastal areas cooperating 
and coordinating their representation and bargaining through 
their local metal trades councils and the Pacific Coast District 
Metal Trades Council with uniform benefits flowing therefrom 
to the workers of all crafts and trades engaged in Pacific coast 
shipbuilding and ship repair work. 
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nations of the world with only 58 vessels on order on that date. 

Although the United States is still listed in first place among 
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functioning American merchant marine would rate us only in 
a poor fourth place, behind the United Kingdom, Liberia and 
Norway. 

The appropriations and ship construction subsidies are again 
meager this year and will allow only for the construction of 14 
cargo and combination ships under the replacement program, 
and again do not provide the funds required for the construction 
of the two superliners authorized by the Congress in 1958. 

Although total United States ocean-borne foreign trade has 
increased substantially since the close of World War II, our 
United States flag participation in the hauling of this cargo has 
shrunk markedly until today we are carrying less than 10 
percent of the ocean-borne commerce coming in and going out 
of our country in U. S. flag vessels. 

Again it must be pointed out that United States companies 
and their affiliates are continuing large scale construction of 
new merchant vessels in foreign yards for operation under 
foreign flags. 

In January 1961 these companies were building or had on 
order in foreign yards 91 merchant vessels aggregating almost 
3 million gross tons and all scheduled for foreign flag operation. 

These vessels will be added to the fleet of some 461 vessels 
of almost 7 million gross tons which United States companies 
and their foreign affiliates were operating under foreign flags 
as of the first of this year. 

Our great and growing American purchasing power should 
be contributing substantially to the development and mainte- 
nance of a strong and modern U. S. flag merchant marine. 
Instead, our foreign trade is generating the growth of modern 
merchant fleets operated by U. S. companies and their affiliates 
under foreign flags. 

It is imperative that prompt action be taken to close the doors 
which have made “runaway” foreign flag operations so profitable. 

The Pacific Coast Master Shipbuilding and Ship Repair Agree- 
ment, covering practically all of the shipbuilding and ship repair 
on that Coast and negotiated by our Pacific Coast District 
Metal Trades Council for and on behalf of its affiliated local 
councils and their affiliated local unions has been further im- 
proved during the past two years with substantial increases in 
wage rates and additional benefits in employment conditions. 


This agreement continues to stand as an outstanding model 
of cooperative bargaining relationships with the workers in an 
entire industry in one of our major coastal areas cooperating 
and coordinating their representation and bargaining through 
their local metal trades councils and the Pacific Coast District 
Metal Trades Council with uniform benefits flowing therefrom 
to the workers of all crafts and trades engaged in Pacific coast 
shipbuilding and ship repair work. 
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Apprenticeship 


The great strides which are being made in science and industry 
have placed increased demand on the need for workers with 
highly developed craft skills capable and competent to meet 
the challenges of our increasingly complex industrial economy. 

Presently we have only about 8.5 million skilled craftsmen 
in the United States, while it is estimated that by 1970 our 
economy will demand the skills of about 11 million. 

At present, in the aggregate, our apprenticeship programs 
are turning out less than 40,000 completions a year, which num- 
ber is not anywhere near enough even to meet the needs to 
fill the places of skilled workers whose services are lost each 
year for reason of death and retirement. 

It has been estimated that in order to have the 11 million 
skilled workers which will be needed in our work force by 1970 
we should be turning out almost 250,000 graduates a year from 
our apprentice programs. 

It is still all too prevalent a practice in industry for it to 
obtain its skilled workers by pirating rather than to develop 
the same by instituting with the unions full fledged apprentice- 
ship in order to assure a non-failing source of skilled craftsmen. 

For many years the president of the department has served 
as a member of the prime advisory group in the apprenticeship 
field, namely, the Federal Committee on Apprenticeship, which 
advises with the Secretary of Labor on the whole area of appren- 
ticeship problems. 

It is significant to note that apprenticeship programs and skill 
improvement programs for journeymen are receiving the grow- 
ing attention of more and more affiliates of the department, 
many of which have full time representatives assigned to develop 
and promote joint apprenticeship programs and to up date exist- 
ing programs so that they keep abreast of new developments 
and processes in their respective trades. 

By action of its 1959 convention the department has estab- 
lished a standing Committee on Apprenticeship on which are 
represented many of its affiliated unions particularly concerned 
with this vital area. 

This committee, meeting quarterly, studies and makes rec- 
ommendations on various phases of apprenticeship of mutual 
concern to the affiliates of the department. 

The department and its affiliated unions are vitally concerned 
with the steps taken by the government during this past year 
with reference to training and retraining of unemployed workers 
to the end that such training does not become a vehicle for the 
fragmentizing of the skills of the craftsmen and thus jeopardize 
our obtaining the numbers of fully trained skilled workers which 
our country so sorely needs. 
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Such programs as may be evolved for the training of un- 
employed workers must and should be planned so as to not invade 
or weaken bona fide apprenticeship as the unique and only satis- 
row means of obtaining skilled journeymen of the various 
trades. 

The appointment by the new Secretary of Labor of a career 
apprenticeship civil servant to direct the activities of the Bureau 
of Apprenticeship and Training of the Department of Labor is 
heartily concurred in by the department and its affiliates. 

The person selected had been serving as executive director 
of the apprenticeship activities of the Bureau and in other 
capacities for many years. He is a good, sound trade unionist 
and is himself, a product of the apprenticeship program in his 
craft. Under his leadership we are certain the Bureau will move 
forward actively to meet the challenges ahead. 


Vocational Education and the “‘Technician’”’ Problem 


The interest and concern of the trade union movement in 
developing and maintaining adequate vocational education as an 
important part of our public school system and controlled by 
the public was recognized over half a century ago. 

It has been the position of the trade union movement that 
such education to be maintained on a sound basis, must be under 
public control and supported by public monies in order that such 
vocational or industrial education not be brought under the 
domination of private trade schools and institutions dominated 
by corporations. 

From the outset the trade union movement has insisted that 
such publicly supported training facilities should in no way be 
used or designed to replace apprenticeship with its unique 
methods of gaining skill and knowledge through the blending 
of working directly on the job with related classroom training. 

The full support of labor was instrumental to the enactment 
of and strongly supports the Smith-Hughes Vocational Educa- 
tion Act and the George-Barden Act, which form the corner- 
stones of public vocational education. 

Title VIII of the National Defense Education Act of 1958, 
Public Law 85-864, continues to warrant the attention and con- 
cern of the Metal Trades Department. 

The report to the 1959 convention dwelt in considerable detail 
with the “technician” program and problems brought into being 
by the unfortunate wording contained in this section and which 
was introduced as a floor amendment by Senator Prescott Bush 
(R-Conn.). 

This so-called “Bush amendment” limited the use of funds 
authorized by this title exclusively to the training of individuals 
“to fit them for useful employment as highly skilled technicians 
in recognized occupations requiring scientific knowledge . . . in 
fields necessary for the national defense.” 
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Despite the references in other provisions of this title of the 
law to the training of persons as skilled workers, including re- 
lated training for apprentices, in addition to the training of 
“technicians,” the Office of Education in its programming and 
implementation of the law follows the limitations as contained 
in the referred to Bush amendment which limits such programs 
to the training of “highly skilled technicians.” 

The department has provided the leadership in the formula- 
tion of an informed committee composed of representatives of 
vitally concerned craft unions, trade associations, and the Ameri- 
can Vocational Association. This committee has met on a con- 
tinuing basis with officials of the Department of Health, 
Education and Welfare, the Office of Education, and particularly 
with the Vocational Education Division of that office. 

A constant effort has been made to make certain that the 
regulations, bulletins and other publications issued by and the 
policies adopted by the Office of Education and implementing 
this title of the law would not close the door to programs worked 
out by labor and management for apprentices and journeymen 
through which they can gain the needed knowledge and tech- 
niques to keep them in step with the changes in technological 
and scientific advancements in their respective trades or crafts. 

This tripartite group has persisted in its endeavors to make 
certain that the so-called “highly skilled technician” programs 
planned and supported under this provision of the law would not 
invade the recognized areas of the skilled trades. Such programs 
should not become the vehicle for breaking down and destroying 
the skilled crafts by using federal funds to turn out from two 
year classroom programs, so-called “highly skilled technicians” 
who could be used by employers to tear down craft standards 
and encroach upon craft work areas. 

The diligent, consultative work done by this tripartite group 
has been of immeasurable value to all crafts. It has resulted in 
developing an awareness of these problems by the persons ad- 
ministering this program and it has been reflected in important 
=" in the policies and programs which they have formu- 
ated. 

The so-called Bush amendment of Title VIII however, still 
constitutes a severe restriction limiting and preventing full im- 
plementation of programs in keeping with the broad principles 
and purposes reflected elsewhere throughout this title. 

When the first session of the 87th Congress considered exten- 
sions to the National Defense Education Act a strong case was 
presented for the removal of the limitations of the Bush amend- 
ment which was not opposed by the new secretary of the depart- 
ment of Health, Education and Welfare who had been conferred 
with previously on the need for this change. 

It is significant to note that the committees of both houses 
of the Congress were convinced of the need for this change and 
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included it in their reports of proposed amendments to the Na- 
tional Defense Education Act. 

Unfortunately, because of the problems encountered in the 
Congress in connection with all education bills, the consideration 
of amendments to this act, recommended by the respective con- 
gressional committees was dropped in order to obtain its exten- 
sion for an additional two year period. 

The need for the removal of the present limitation of the use 
of funds under this law for the training of so-called “highly 
skilled technicians” is still of utmost importance and must be 
effectively pursued with the Congress. 


Vocational Rehabilitation 

We should all have the greatest possible opportunity to exer- 
cise our skills, knowledge and ability to the utmost. This goes 
for those suffering physical incapacities as well as for those 
who have been more fortunate. 

It is basic to our concept of equity and fair play that we make 
certain a full opportunity is provided to assure those less for- 
tunate that they have full and equal opportunity to the dignities 
which come with earning one’s own livelihood. 

The Office of Vocational Rehabilitation of the Department of 
Health, Education and Welfare, is charged with responsibility 
in this field. 

The national program of vocational rehabilitation in the past 
two years has moved into territory of great significance to dis- 
abled persons everywhere. 

New concepts of help for the disabled are growing from the 
use of imaginative research and the bold planning necessary to 
convert them into practical use. The broadening and strenthen- 
ing of the entire program is of interest not only to organized 
labor but to all citizens. 

Under congressional direction, the Department of Health, Edu- 
cation and Welfare has made arrangements with state rehabili- 
tation agencies to make determinations of individual disability 
among OASDI applicants to the end that those found feasible 
for rehabilitation may be offered services. 

In 1960 a considerable advance was made through the amend- 
ments to the social security laws in the concept of rehabilitation 
and return to work instead of prolonged idleness through injury 
coupled with the philosophy of compensation for injury and that 
of rehabilitation. The amendments to the social security laws 
changed the age provision and cash disability benefits by remov- 
ing the limitation of age 50 so that disabled workers of any 
age could benefit. 

The provision for a trial work period of 12 months for those 
endeavoring to return to work during which they could continue 
to receive benefits was also enunciated. Other amendments in 
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1961 liberalized coverable requirements for insurance benefits to 
widows, widowers and orphans. 

A new dimension was added to rehabilitation this year when 
the Office of Vocational Rehabilitation granted assistance to five 
projects designed to promote rehabilitation of persons with dis- 
abilities severe enough to cover them for social security cash 
disability payments. 

The research and demonstration projects conducted by this 
office approach disability problems from all angles and up to the 
present time more than 500 projects have been completed, are 
in operation or have been approved. 

Some of these are concerned with aspects of workmen’s com- 
pensation and the rehabilitation program. Many more are con- 
cerned with developing the potentials of disabled persons in 
industry and are designed to explore and find the means to pro- 
vide greater understanding of the ways to help the disabled into 
employment. 

For several years the president of the department was privi- 
leged to serve as a member of the National Advisory Council 
on Vocational Rehabilitation on behalf of the trade union move- 
ment. This statutory body advises with the administration on 
all types of vocational rehabilitation problems. 

We all recognize the dignity and pride which comes from 
making one’s own living and in doing a job well. These rewards 
should not be limited only to those who are endowed with good 
physiques and who have been fortunate enough to enjoy free- 
dom from physical impairment from accident. 

The many thousands of human beings less fortunate still 
deserve and should have their rightful opportunity to fully exer- 
cise their capabilities as workers for work they are capable of 
doing, regardless of physical impairment. 

The vital service of rehabilitating the disabled is moving for- 
ward steadily so as to more nearly meet the demands of the 


working man. 


Veterans’ Vocational Rehabilitation and Education 


Two programs are administered by the Veterans Administra- 
tion, which offer education or training to veterans of World War 
II, or the Korean Conflict. 

The Rehabilitation Program is designed to restore employ- 
ability lost by virtue of handicap due to service connected dis- 
ability. The Readjustment Training Program assists veterans in 
their readjustment to civilian life. 

The Rehabilitation Program makes provision for training the 
more severely disabled veterans in their homes, in sheltered 
workshops or in other training situations which provide the spe- 
cial type of assistance needed. Vocational counseling prior to 
training insures that the veteran selects an occupational goal 
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consistent with his interests, aptitudes, abilities and residual 
capabilities. 

By the end of June, 1961, 67,000 veterans of the Korean con- 
flict had entered training under this program. About one-third 
had enrolled in institutions of higher learning and almost one- 
half in other kinds of schools, with one-sixth training on the job 
and the remainder on farms. More than one-third of those dis- 
abled in the Korean conflict have trained for trade and industrial 
occupations. 

More than 600,000 disabled veterans of World War II have 
received rehabilitation training. Two-fifths of this group pur- 
sued training on the job. A monthly average of 5,600 Korean 
veterans and 200 World War II veterans were in training under 
this program during the past school year. 

The Readjustment Training Program is larger, embracing 
practically all veterans of World War II and the Korean conflict. 
This is true because practically all veterans of World War II and 
the Korean conflict were eligible to benefit by its provisions. 

Under this program veterans elect to take training in approved 
courses in colleges or other schools such as vocational or trade 
schools. 

They may train in approved on-the-job courses either in an 
apprenticeship for three years or for two years in other training 
on the job. 

As of June 30, 1961 more than 2.3 million of the 5.5 million 
Korean veterans had entered training, more than half in insti- 
tutions of higher learning. More than one-third of them had 
enrolled in other schools, vocational, technical and trade. One- 
tenth trained on the job and the remainder on farms in com- 
bination with related school training. 

It is significant to note that three in five of the on-the-job 
trainees were enrolled in apprenticeship programs. 

A monthly average of 175,000 Korean veterans were training 
under this program during the past school year. Only a few 
World War II veterans were still in training. 

Another program administered by the Veterans Administra- 
tion provides educational assistance for the children of veterans 
who died as a result of a disability incurred in line of duty dur- 
ing World War I, II, the Korean conflict and/or during draft 
period while engaged in extra hazardous service. 

As of June 30 of this year, 30,100 orphans had entered train- 
ing under this program in colleges or in vocational and technical 
schools below the college level. Almost half of the orphans who 
enrolled under this program have been women. 

The president of the department has been privileged to sit on 
the Administrator’s Advisory Committee for Vocational Reha- 
bilitation and Education for a number of years. A majority of 
the committee has shared his concern over the expiration of 
educational grants to veterans under existing law, P.L. 550, 
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which does not allow for veterans who were not a part of the 
armed forces prior to January 1, 1955 to be eligible for these 
readjustment training educational grants. 

We previously have expressed and still firmly believe that this 
legislation must be extended so as to provide educational monies 
for all veterans during the period that draft laws or compulsory 
military service are in effect. 

Certainly one who has served his country under draft law 
requirements in the years ensuing since the Korean conflict 
ended and persons presently drafted when the world is poised 
on the brink of potential conflict, should be given the same op- 
portunities for readjustment training upon return to civilian 
life as those enjoyed by veterans who went before. 


Representation of Federal Workers 


Many thousands of craftsmen employed by various agencies, 
departments and installations of the federal government are 
members of their respective international unions affiliated with 
the Metal Trades Department. 

In Navy installations and in the Navy yards there are large 
concentrations of skilled workers who hold membership in affil- 
iated local unions of the department and are represented through 
it and its Navy Yard Metal Trades Councils. 

These councils and the department play a vital role in the 
establishment of wage rates applicable to Navy yard workers 
and also in advising and consulting with the Navy on the policies 
which it adopts to govern its civilian ungraded employes. 

During the last two year period, operating through the Navy 
Wage Board process, the Metal Trades Department, its councils 
and affiliated unions continued to obtain substantial wage in- 
creases for the ungraded workers in naval establishments. These 
increases averaged approximately 21 cents per hour over this 
period for the craftsmen in the principal installations. 

Through this process the workers in these installations have 
been assured that their wage rate increases would be in keeping 
with those received by their counterparts employed in private 
industry in their respective areas. 

The secretary-treasurer of the department, together with the 
president of District 44 of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists and four alternates from other of our affiliated organiza- 
tions serve on the Navy Wage Committee which passes upon 
wage surveys and increases proposed to apply to various instal- 
lations. 

Any detrimental changes in survey methods are vigorously 
opposed by the department and its representatives, who continue 
to propose changes which would have a beneficial effect on the 
wage increases to be granted Navy workers. 

The Metal Trades Department has constantly worked with the 
AFL-CIO and its affiliated organizations representing federal 
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workers in promoting and supporting legislation beneficial to 
government employes. Such legislation has been in all of the 
various areas of benefit, in addition to legislative efforts to estab- 
lish for government workers their rights to full fledged union 
recognition and comprehensive collective bargaining. 

The department has received the full cooperation and support 
of the AFL-CIO Department of Legislation and has worked 
closely with its National Legislative Committee on matters of 
common legislative interest. 

The department and its affiliated organizations have played 
a key role in the present consideration by the presidential task 
force of the drafting of a comprehensive executive order to 
effectively implement the right of federal workers not only to 
join unions but to obtain exclusive bargaining rights for their 
unions, genuine collective bargaining and an effective tribunal 
for the final resolution of grievances and deadlocked bargaining 
issues. 

On behalf of all of its affiliated unions and its councils com- 
posed of federal employes, the department has participated ex- 
tensively in the hearings held by this task force in September 
1961 in Washington, New York, Denver, Dallas, Chicago, San 
Francisco and Atlanta. 

The material and information supplied to the task force should 
be of substantial aid in the formulation of their recommenda- 
tions to the President on this subject. 

The information supplied included that relative to the ex- 
amples of genuine collective bargaining which we have experi- 
enced in certain federal operations and government corporations 
contrasted to the situation still prevailing for most government 
workers. 

The great value of our metal trades councils in serving as a 
single collective bargaining vehicle through which the affiliated 
unions with members employed in a particular installation or 
activity could effectively work in concert in achieving uniform 
bargaining and avoiding a multiplicity of agreements was em- 
phasized. Practically all present examples of effective govern- 
ment bargaining by craft groups embrace this council principle. 

If an effective executive order does not result from the present 
study then the department shall continue to dedicate itself to 
obtain the implementation of these rights for government 
workers through the legislative processes. 


Relations with the Building Trades Department 


The Metal Trades Department and the Building and Construc- 
tion Trades Department have continued to work together in 
harmony and cooperation on their various mutual problems en- 
countered during the past two year period. 
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Many international unions are affiliated with both departments 
and their members often transfer the use of their craft skills 
from the construction of an industrial plant to the maintenance 
of the same plant when it is in operation. This gives to the two 
departments a common interest in the problems of such workers. 

There have been very few instances within the past two years 
where jurisdictional questions among the workers within indus- 
trial plants who belong to the unions affiliated with the Metal 
Trades Department have required our attention. As in the past, 
such problems generally have been adjusted between the affil- 
iated unions and without any stoppages of work. 

The department continues to provide valuable assistance to its 
local metal trades councils in connection with their agreement 
negotiations and in reaching solutions to their various related 
collective bargaining problems. All of the collective bargaining 
agreements of our chartered councils have reflected substantial 
further gains in wage rates and improvements in general work- 
ing conditions and fringe benefits during the past two years. 

To our knowledge, in every instance, such gains have been 
obtained without any stoppage of work. 

The continued successful experience of the department’s affil- 
iates in coordinating their organizational activities and their 
collective bargaining negotiations in industrial establishments 
through local metal trades councils gives testimony to the sound- 
ness of this principle through which workers can preserve their 
craft identity and at the same time promote their bargaining 
strength through unified collective bargaining in concert with 
each other. 

This principle we view as basic to the continued growth and 
effectiveness of the trade union movement, based on its demon- 
strated success over more than a half century of use. 


Maritime Trades Department 


Department Activities 


Death of Harry E. O’Reilly 


The late executive secretary-treasurer of the Maritime Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, Harry E. O’Reilly, died October 2, 1960 
just three days after his 61st birthday. Brother O’Reilly had 
given 40 of his 61 years wholeheartedly and effectively to the 
labor movement he loved. 

He began his active career in the labor movement in Chicago 
during the rough Twenties as a member of the Brotherhood 
of Railway Clerks and in the mid-Twenties joined the Chicago 
Milk Drivers Union and soon became an active volunteer organ- 
izer. Later he was named general organizer and assistant to 
the president of the Chicago Federation of Labor. 
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As the years passed, he became Director of Organization for 
the AFL and then on to executive secretary-treasurer of the 
department. In his many years he made a record of one of the 
labor movement’s truly great organizers. 

As executive secretary-treasurer of the department he helped 
to build the organization to an all-time peak in strength and 
prestige. When he assumed the MTD post, less than 10 inter- 
national unions were affiliated; at the time of his passing the 
department had 30 affiliates. 

O’Reilly showed the same enthusiasm as executive secretary- 
treasurer of the department as he had shown in his organizing 
days in Chicago, in the Midwest and as national AFL Director 
of Organization. 

He had been re-elected to the executive secretary-treasurer 
position at each convention of the department. 

The labor movement indeed lost a true friend. 


Election of Peter M. McGavin 


On November 3, 1960 in Washington, D. C., the 30-man 
Executive Board of the Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
unanimously elected Peter M. McGavin as executive secretary- 
treasurer of the department to fill the vacancy created by the 
death of Harry E. O’Reilly. Before his nomination to this post, 
McGavin served as assistant to AFL-CIO President George 
Meany, where he held one of the labor movement’s “hottest” 
jobs, serving as trouble shooter. 

McGavin assumed his new position January 1, 1961. 


Pension Plan 


Since the last convention of the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, and the convention of the AFL-CIO, a non- 
contributory pension plan has been put into effect covering the 
executive secretary-treasurer and all employes of the depart- 
ment, the same plan as that established by the AFL-CIO. 


The Maritime Register 


The bi-monthly publication of the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment, The Maritime Register, has been revised, and we will 
continue improving this periodical until it is one of the best 
trades papers there is in the AFL-CIO. The distribution of The 
Maritime Register has increased from 3,500 copies to 6,500 
copies. 


_ Certificates of Affiliation 


The Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, has issued to all 
national and international unions affiliated to the MTD a Cer- 
tificate of Affiliation. 
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Death of ILA Official 


Patrick J. Connolly, executive vice president of the Interna- 
tional Longshoremen’s Association, an affiliate of the Maritime 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO, died at the age of 59 of a heart 
attack in Washington, D. C., in September 1961. 

Connolly established the union’s first office in Washington 
and was most effective and active in promoting federal legisla- 
tion for the benefit of longshoremen. 


International Affiliates 


The Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, at the present 
time has 29 national and international unions of the AFL-CIO, 
affiliated to the department. They are as follows: 

International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers 
International Brotherhood of Boiler Makers, Iron Ship Builders, 

Blacksmiths, Forgers and Helpers 
National Marine Engineers Beneficial Association 
American Federation of Technical Engineers 
International Union of Operating Engineers 
International Brotherhood of Firemen and Oilers 
American Federation of Grain Millers 
International Longshoremen’s Association 
International Organization of Masters, Mates and Pilots 
Seafarers International Union of North America 
American Federation of State, County and Municipal Employees 
The Commercial Telegraphers’ Union 
United Brotherhood of Carpenters and Joiners of America 
International Hod Carriers, Building and Common Laborers 

Union of America 
United Cement, Lime and Gypsum Workers International Union 
United Association of Journeymen and Apprentices of the 

Plumbing and Pipe Fitting Industry of the U.S. and Canada 
Distillery, Rectifying and Wine Workers International Union 
International Association of Fire Fighters 
—e Leather Goods, Plastics and Novelty Workers 

nion 
Office Employes International Union 
AFL-CIO Laundry and Dry Cleaning International Union 
International Association of Bridge and Structural Iron Workers 
Upholsterers’ International Union of North America 
Sheet Metal Workers’ International Association 
Amalgamated Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen of North 

America 
Brotherhood of Painters, Decorators and Paperhangers of Amer- 

ica 
Oil, Chemical and Atomic Workers International Union 
Retail Clerks International Association 
International Association of Machinists, our latest affiliate. 
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Disaffiliations 


On April 21, 1961, the National Maritime Union of America 
notified the Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, in a letter 
to its executive secretary-treasurer, that said union was dis- 
affiliating from the Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO. 

The NMU simply stated that “. . . the National Maritime 
Union of America, AFL-CIO, hereby serves notice that it is 
disaffiliating from the Maritime Trades Department, and you 
are instructed to cease and desist from using its name in any 
manner from this day forward... .’”’ No reasons were advanced 
at that time nor have any been advanced since explaining its 
action. 

Under date of August 1, 1961, the American Radio Associa- 
tion advised the executive secretary-treasurer of the depart- 
ment, that “Due to the collapse of the merger agreement 
between the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee and the Maritime 
Trades Department, we have decided to retain our affiliation 
with the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee”. 

On September 19, 1961, the United Steelworkers of America 
Local 5000, advised President Hall of the following: “In view 
of the continued harassment by the SIU of Great Lakes seamen’s 
locals affiliation with the United Steelworkers of America and 
in view of the SIU’s policy on legislative matters which is 
detrimental to the welfare of the Great Lakes seamen, the 
Executive Board of Local 5000, United Steelworkers of America, 
AFL-CIO, has voted to disaffiliate from the Maritime Trades 
Department. This disaffiliation is retroactive to July 1, 1961”. 


Seafarers’ Section 


In September 1959, the Seafarers’ Section of the Maritime 
Trades Department, AFL-CIO, was formed after the merger of 
the Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, and the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Committee, which took place at a special convention 
held September 23, 1959 in San Francisco, California. 

Paul Hall, president of the Maritime Trades Department, 
AFL-CIO, and Seafarers International Union of North America 
and Joseph Curran, chairman of the AFL-CIO Maritime Com- 
mittee and president of the National Maritime Union of America 
were named co-chairmen of the Seafarers’ Section with a direc- 
tor being appointed to coordinate the activities of the section. 

With the withdrawal of the NMU from the Maritime Trades 
Department, the membership of the National Maritime Union 
in the Seafarers’ Section was automatically cancelled and the 
eligibility of Curran to serve as co-chairman of the Seafarers’ 
Section was automatically terminated. The Seafarers’ Section 
now being defunct, Curran then tried to reactivate the so-called 
AFL-CIO Maritime Committee. The funds of the Seafarers’ 
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Section have been recently disbursed to the international unions 
who were involved in this section. 

The officials of the Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, 
wrote to AFL-CIO President George Meany requesting that the 
status of the so-called AFL-CIO Maritime Committee be cleared 
up. In reply to the letter AFL-CIO President George Meany 
stated as follows: “In reply to the question you asked as to 
whether this group is an official constitutional committee of the 
AFL-CIO, the answer is it is not an official constitutional com- 
mittee.” 


Port Maritime Councils 


At the present time there are 32 active and effective port 

maritime councils affiliated with the Maritime Trades Depart- 
ment, AFL-CIO, being: 
Boston PMC—PMC of Greater New York—Delaware Valley and 
Vicinity—Baltimore PMC—The Hampton Roads PMC (Norfolk) 
—Jacksonville PMC—PMC of Southeast Florida—Mobile PMC— 
PMC of Greater New Orleans and Vicinity—West Gulf Ports 
Council—St. Louis, E. St. Louis PMC—Alpena, Bay City and 
Northern Michigan Port Council—Cleveland PMC—Detroit and 
Wayne County PMC—PMC of Duluth, Minnesota, Superior and 
Ashland, Wisconsin and Vicinity--Buffalo PMC—Toledo PMC— 
Greater Chicago and Vicinity Port Council—Milwaukee PMC— 
PMC of Southern California—San Francisco Bay Area and 
Vicinity PMC—Portland and Vicinity PMC—Seattle, Puget 
Sound PMC—Honolulu PMC and Puerto Rico PMC. The Cana- 
dian Port Maritime Councils are as follows: Vancouver PMC, 
Fort William PMC, Toronto and Georgian Bay PMC, St. Cath- 
erine and Southern Ontario PMC, Montreal PMC, Quebec City 
PMC and Halifax PMC. 

The port maritime councils of the MTD have done an excellent 
job in promoting the best interests of the workers in the mari- 
time field. 

In accordance with the directive of the 1959 MTD Convention 
delegates, port maritime conferences have been established. 
These port maritime conferences are not chartered constitu- 
tional bodies of the MTD but are voluntary organizations set up 
for the mutual benefit of the participants. Representatives of 
each port maritime council meet for these conferences at least 
once a year to plan coordinated action in organization and legis- 
lative matters and all problems of mutual interest. The areas 
included in the conferences are the following: 

Atlantic Coast Conference—Puerto Rico, Boston, New York, 
Delaware, Baltimore, Hampton Roads. Conference tentatively 
set for April 1962. 

Gulf Coast Conference—Jacksonville, S.E. Florida, Mobile, 
New Orleans, West Gulf Ports (Texas). Conference tentatively 
set for May, 1962. 
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Great Lakes Conference—St. Louis, E. St. Louis, Alpena, Bay 
City and No. Michigan, Cleveland, Detroit & Wayne County, 
Duluth, Buffalo, Toledo, Chicago, Milwaukee. Conference tenta- 
tively set for March, 1962. 

Pacific Coast Conference—So. Calif., San Francisco, Portland, 
Seattle, Honolulu. Conference tentatively set for June, 1962. 

Canadian Conference—Vancouver, Ft. William, Toronto & 
Georgian Bay, St. Catherine & So. Ontario, Montreal, Quebec 
City, Halifax. Conference tentatively set for July, 1962. 

The department has notified each port maritime council that 
after thorough investigation the MTD and its port council affili- 
ates must file under the provisions of the Labor-Management 
Reporting and Disclosure Act of 1959. 

At the present time we are awaiting additional information 
from the Department of Labor before finalizing this matter. 


East and West Coast Maritime Strikes, 1961 


As a result of the recent maritime contract dispute on the 
East Coast, substantial gains have been scored by MTD affiliates 
in preserving and promoting the job security of American mer- 
chant seamen and, consequently, the job security of other water- 
front workers whose livelihoods depend upon the maritime 
industry. 

These gains were made by MTD affiliates acting through the 
National Committee for Maritime Bargaining, which had its 
origin last December when the Marine Engineers Beneficial 
Association invited other maritime and waterfront unions to 
participate in discussions relative to the creation of a national 
collective bargaining program. 

Subsequently, meetings of interested unions were held and 
the National Committee for Maritime Bargaining was created to 
establish a national collective bargaining policy to promote job 
security for maritime and waterfront workers, and to discuss 
the possibility of uniform contract expiration dates. 

The member unions of the National Committee were the 
Marine Engineers Beneficial Association; Masters, Mates and 
Pilots; Seafarers International Union—Atlantic, Gulf, Lakes and 
Inland Waters District; Sailors Union of the Pacific; Marine 
Cooks and Stewards; Marine Firemen’s Union; Radio Officers 
Union; Staff Officers Association; International Longshoremen’s 
Association, and Local 25, International Union of Operating 
Engineers. These unions represent over 150,000 waterfront 
workers and hold contracts with 90 percent of the American- 
flag shipping industry operating some 875 ships on the East, 
Gulf and West Coasts. 

On June 6, 1961, the NCMB called a meeting in New York 
City to initiate negotiations between the ship operators and 
those NCMB unions whose contracts expired June 15. The other 


waterfront unions whose contracts did not expire on June 15 
participated in these initial discussions as observers. 

At this time, a graphic picture of an American merchant 
marine steadily declining under the onslaught of the runaway- 
flag ships was presented by NCMB chairman Jesse M. Calhoun, 
of the MEBA. 

On this occasion, the NCMB presented to the shipowners a 
four-point program for promoting the development of the Ameri- 
can merchant marine and thus to promote the job security of 
American seamen and waterfront workers. 

This four-point program, explained in detail in the NCMB 
“Position and Program”, included proposals for dealing with 
the runaway-flag issue and for establishing a joint committee 
of labor and management to deal with other matters such as 
subsidies, the Military Sea Transportation Service and the 
50-50” law. 

This presentation was warmly received by a number of ship- 
owners who immediately indicated their willingness to negotiate 
on the basis of the program advanced. As a result, 65 com- 
panies, with 260 vessels, were signed to new contracts by the 
time the old agreements expired on the 15th of June. 

These contracts gave the unions the right to organize some 
200 American-controlled, foreign-flag ships and also provided 
for the creation of the joint labor-management committee. 

Companies bargaining through the American Merchant Marine 
Institute, however, refused even to consider the runaway-flag 
issue and, in fact, put out feelers intimating that a “package” 
offer would be available if the unions dropped their demands 
on the runaway issue as the demand for the creation of the 
joint committee. These feelers were rejected and, at the expira- 
tion of the contracts, these companies were struck. 

Meanwhile, Secretary of Labor Goldberg had proposed a ‘‘45- 
day cooling-off period” with a fact-finding board to make rec- 
ommendations. This proposal was rejected by the unions as 
undermining collective bargaining. 

In the days which followed, firm action by the NCMB unions 
brought a number of companies under contract. Further, on 
July 3, a temporary restraining order was granted under the 
Taft-Hartley Act and the ships resumed sailing. 

Then, on July 6, the solid AMMI front was cracked when the 
MEBA signed States Marine, one of the country’s largest unsub- 
sidized operators. The temporary restraining order was extended 
into a full 80-day injunction on July 10, however. 

Further, by the time the injunction expired on September 21, 
the NCMB unions had reached agreement with all of the holdout 
companies. Just a few hours before the expiration of the court 
order, the SIU reached agreement also with Alcoa Steamship, 
one of the companies that had originally been conducting its 
bargaining through the AMMI. 
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On the West Coast, the Masters, Mates and Pilots was forced 
to engage in a 14-day strike against the Pacific Maritime Associ- 
ation before securing a satisfactory collective bargaining agree- 
ment for the next three years. Major gain in the new pact was 
a new hiring clause. 


Maritime Safety Foundation 


For many years the maritime industry has sought a positive 
and effective approach to the problem of marine safety. But, 
staggering insurance costs for port operations and the high acci- 
dent rate still continue to pose a major problem to the industry. 

Some may not realize the vastness of this safety problem. 
According to the latest figures of the U.S. Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Longshoring is still the most hazardous of all indus- 
tries in the United States. It is very distressing to note that 
its accident frequency rate exceeds all industries, while other 
industries commonly recognized as extremely hazardous, such 
as the logging and coal mining industries, have far lower acci- 
dent frequency rates. 

This astonishing accident rate was dramatically pointed out 
by Rep. Herbert Zelenko (D-N.Y.) when he stated, “every other 
day a worker loses his life on our waterfront.” This condition 
continues to plague the maritime industry despite untold money 
and effort to promote joint safety consciousness. 

The extent of this untold cost becomes very evident when 
one realizes that the direct cost to employers is a staggering 
$30 million annually, plus a $14 million direct cost to the injured 
in lost wages. Then, if we add on the many other related costs 
such as lost production, vessel delays, repairs, investigations, 
and legal costs, etc., it would be safe to state that the total costs 
of longshoring injuries is at least a $50 million burden to the 
industry each year. 

Much still remains to be accomplished in the field of maritime 
safety. There is a definite need for a joint organization, sup- 
ported by the government, labor unions, and the shipping indus- 
try, which can stimulate genuine safety cooperation within the 
maritime industry. Only then can the present human suffering 
and enormous costs be reduced. 

To achieve this program, the Maritime Safety Foundation 
has been created as a non-profit corporation designed to improve 
and establish safety within the maritime industry, both at sea 
and ashore, and provide a workable standard of maritime safety 
through its sponsors. 

Conceived as a vehicle for safety it is hoped that the founda- 
tion will be governed by a tripartite forum representing the 
U.S. government, maritime organizations and management. 

The foundation will promote and initiate safety programs and 
training for personnel, provide an efficient nucleus to stimulate 
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genuine cooperation, and incorporate specific standards and 
specifications to effectively furnish the shipping industry with 
a realistic approach to the problems of maritime safety. 


Labor Legislation 


With respect to legislation and the actions of the executive 
branch of the government, the MTD has acted in behalf of its 
affiliated internationals, and has coordinated their activities. In 
cooperation with the AFL-CIO Department of Legislation the 
MTD has vigorously supported the announced policies of the 
federation. Among measures supported by the department have 
been area redevelopment, the minimum wage bill, federal aid 
to education, and medical care to the aged. 

Although many public welfare measures were passed by this 
Congress, some were not acted upon, such as the medical care 
bill, and will be carried over to the second session of the 87th 
Congress. The Maritime Trades Department, AFL-CIO, will 
continue to support legislation designed to promote the general 
welfare and best interests of working people. 


Maritime Legislation 

Congressional criticism of the steamship industry and the 
old Federal Maritime Board and Maritime Administration 
brought a wholesale reorganization of the agencies into a new, 
separate, five-man Federal Maritime Commission and the Mari- 
time Administration under the Secretary of Commerce. The 
regulating functions of the old FMB are now concentrated in 
the new Federal Maritime Commission; while the promotional 
duties have been assigned to the Maritime Administrator, under 
the jurisdiction of the secretary. 

This session of Congress passed the Fair Labor Standards Act 
amendments, which increased the minimum wage. Seamen on 
American-flag vessels have been brought under the minimum 
wage for the first time, but continue to be excluded from the 
maximum hours provisions. The newly covered seamen will now 
receive $1.00 an hour for the first three years, $1.15 for the 
fourth year, and $1.25 for the fifth year . Also covered by this 
legislation are inland water carrier crews; but like offshore 
seamen, they were not subjected to maximum hours overtime 
provisions. Increases in the maximum level of weekly compen- 
sation benefits payable to longshoremen and harbor workers 
were also made possible by the passage of amendments to the 
Longshoremen and Harbor Workers’ Compensation Act. 

At the present time all eyes are on the Commerce Depart- 
ment which is in the process of making a report and submitting 
recommendations to the President on the nation’s transportation 
policy. MTD has submitted its views to the Secretary of Com- 
merce and is hopeful that its recommendations will be favorably 
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considered by the secretary. The department’s recommenda- 
tions have been submitted in the hope that they will be instru- 
mental in the formulation of a transportation policy aimed at 
alleviating many acute problems now facing the maritime 
industry. 

Maritime legislation passed in the first session of the 87th 
Congress included the dual rate bill to legalize dual-rate prac- 
tices of steamship conferences which was just signed by the 
President. Permission to subsidize United States passenger ves- 
sels to cruise off their assigned routes, during the off-season, 
also received congressional approval, as well as legislation clari- 
fying the construction subsidy provisions with respect to recon- 
struction, reconditioning and conversion. 

MTD continues to support the subsidy program, and is work- 
ing with other segments of the industry to bring about its 
extension to new American companies. It is hoped that the 
program will be extended to the Great Lakes, to the American- 
flag tanker industry, and to tramp bulk carriers. American ships 
now carry only 9.7 percent of our foreign commerce. Without 
assistance from the federal government, the American merchant 
marine can only look forward to a further decline in its com- 
petitive position and its eventual elimination as a major mari- 
time power. 


Hodges Report 


Recommendations of the Maritime Trades Department, AFL- 
CIO and its affiliates to the Secretary of Commerce with Respect 
to Legislative and Other Actions Required to Preserve the 
American Maritime Industry: 

The decline of the American maritime industry since World 
War II constitutes a national disaster. At the end of the War 
the merchant marine of the United States, and our capacity 
to build ships of all types, were greater than those of the rest 
of the world combined. Today, among Western powers, we rank 
fourth as a maritime power, after Great Britain, Norway, and 
Liberia. As a shipbuilding power, we rank ninth or tenth. 
Today, we are carrying only a tiny fraction of the imported 
commodities which are essential to our prosperity and national 
defense, less than about 10 percent of our foreign commerce, 
only about 20 percent of our out-bound foreign-aid cargo, and 
our shipbuilding capacity has dwindled in proportion. Four-fifths 
of the qualified and documented American seamen are unem- 
ployed in the industry, and a great majority of the arts and 
crafts essential to shipbuilding have been obliged to seek employ- 
ment elsewhere.. In view of its vital importance to our national 
prosperity and defense, the deterioration of our maritime indus- 
try probably represents the greater inadequacy in our leader- 
ship of the free world. 
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Our recommendations to meet and overcome this disaster will 
be presented on the basis of the various segments of the mari- 
time industry. 


Operating-Differential and Construction Subsidies 


The operating and construction subsidies were established by 
the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. That Act was based upon 
the assumptions that tramp shipping was dying, and that the 
ocean commerce of the world would be carried by liner com- 
panies. These assumptions proved to be inaccurate so far as the 
United States is concerned. The subsidies benefit only liner 
companies operating on essential trade routes designated by the 
Maritime Administration. However, since World War II, the 
United States has become an importing country, rather than an 
exporting country, and today more than 80 percent of our for- 
eign commerce is carried on tramp ships. The largest volume 
of our exports now consists of grains and other cargoes shipped 
under the foreign-aid program. Most of our imports consist 
of bulk cargoes, such as oil, ores, and sugar. The United States 
has almost completely failed to develop a bulk fleet, with the 
result that almost all of these strategic materials are imported 
on foreign-flag ships. Thus, while the subsidies benefit the 
American-flag liner fleet, they provide no benefit whatever for 
our coastwise and intercoastal shipping, our tramp fleet, the 
American-flag tanker fleet, and other American-flag bulk car- 
riers. Much less than half of our merchant marine, both in 
number of ships and in deadweight tonnage, is subsidized. 
Therefore, the department recommends: 

Recommendations: 

That the entire subsidy program be reviewed and revised, so 
that construction subsidies shall be made available to all seg- 
ments of our merchant marine; and that operating subsidies be 
made available to all segments of our merchant marine which 
are in competition with foreign shipping. 


Domestic Shipping 


Prior to World War II, in number of ships, tonnage, and men 
employed, the largest segment of our merchant marine was 
engaged in coastwise and intercoastal shipping. Primarily, it 
was domestic shipping which built our great port cities and pro- 
vided transportation and communication between all parts of 
our country. At the beginning of World War II about 70 per- 
cent of our merchant marine was engaged in domestic shipping; 
as of today, practically all of that shipping has disappeared. 
The last coastwise common carrier on the Pacific coast became 
insolvent and died about two years ago. On the Atlantic and 
Gulf coasts, where formerly scores of companies operated profit- 
ably, today only two companies operating nine ships are left, 
and they are operating at a current loss. These results have 
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ensued notwithstanding the fact that of all American shipping 
companies, the most efficient, the ones which have made the 
greatest efforts to mechanize and automate their operations, are 
the domestic shipping companies. The wage costs of these two 
remaining coastwise common carriers on the Atlantic and Gulf 
coasts, amount to only about 20 percent of their total operating 
cost, which we think is unparalleled in American industry. Many 
studies have been made of domestic shipping, all of which point 
up and prove that the evils which have destroyed this segment 
of the industry are: (1) Official neglect, since no agency of the 
Government has undertaken or recommended any program to 
revive domestic shipping; (2) Selective rate-cutting by the rail- 
roads. To correct this disastrous situation, MTD makes the 
following recommendations: 

Recommendations: 

1. The new Maritime Administration created under Reorgani- 
zation Plan No. 7 should have within it an office to which is 
assigned as a primary responsibility the development and imple- 
mentation of plans to resuscitate the domestic deep-water fleet. 

2. The Interstate Commerce Commission ought to develop a 
consistent policy, within present law, which will insure: (a) 
preservation of the inherent advantages of the coastwise carrier, 
and (b) enforcement of the coordination between rail and 
coastal water carriers required by the statutes. 

3. The Merchant Marine Act should be amended to provide 
construction subsidy for coastwise and intercoastal vessels. 

4. (a) The bulk commodity exemptions in Section 303(b) of 
the Interstate Commerce Act ought to be repealed. (b) Owner- 
ship of common carriers by shippers, and vice versa, ought to be 
prohibited. 

5. Amend Section 805a of the Merchant Marine Act to pro- 
hibit carriage of coastwise and intercoastal traffic by subsidized 
lines when the same routes are served by unsubsidized lines. 

6. Amend the customs laws to extend permission for bonded 
bunkers to the coastwise trades. 

7. We recommend that prompt effective measures be taken to 
preserve and revive the intercoastal and coastwise merchant 
marine and to aid inland water shipping. These measures 
include the grant of construction and operating subsidies and 
the elimination, through Interstate Commerce Commission 
action and legislative implementation, of the selective rate dis- 
crimination practiced by the railroads against intercoastal, 
coastwise, and inland water shipping. 


American-Flag Tanker and Tramp Fleets 


As noted above, most of our foreign commerce is carried on 
foreign-flag tankers and tramps. This includes practically all 
of our imported petroleum, iron ore, bauxite, other imported 
ores, sugar, and other strategic commodities. Only a very small 
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and decreasing fraction of these strategic commodities are car- 
ried on American-flag vessels. In spite of the law, far less than 
50 percent of our exported foreign-aid cargoes are carried on 
American-flag vessels. American-flag tankers and tramps are 
excluded from carrying imports by the unfair competition of 
runaway-flag ships owned by Americans. Their percentage of 
the foreign aid cargoes is minimized by regulations of the 
Department of Agriculture. Their capacity to get business is 
also greatly limited by the operations of MSTS. The MTD there- 
fore makes the following recommendations: 

Recommendations: 

1. Administrative actions. 

(a) It is the commercial practice to prepay ocean freight on 
surrender of the bill of lading at the loading port. This prac- 
tice is applied by the Department of Agriculture to liner vessels 
carrying foreign aid cargo. However, it is not applied to most 
tramp and tanker owners, who are only paid after arrival of the 
vessels at discharge ports. The department should amend its 
regulations so as to eliminate this discrimination which creates 
a very great hardship for shipping companies most in need. 

(b) The Department of Agriculture and ICA ought to estab- 
lish uniform charter parties and policies to insure that foreign 
nations will not utilize funds allocated for transportation on 
U. S. vessels by obtaining excessive dispatch and carrying 
charges, and other practices not common in normal commercial 
transactions. 

(c) The MSTS ought to revise its chartering policies so that 
it will invite bids on all cargoes for specific voyages whether on 
a time or a voyage basis. Bids ought to be sealed and the busi- 
ness awarded to the lowest responsible bidder. 

(d) Military dry cargo and tanker vessels ought to be used 
only when privately-owned tankers and dry cargo vessels are 
not available at reasonable rates for either time or voyage 
charter. 

2. Executive action. 

The President of the United States established the present oil 
import quotas in Presidential Proclamation No. 3279 of March 
10, 1959. This proclamation ought to be amended by adding the 
following requirement: 

Any person importing petroleum in excess of 1,000 barrels 
a day whether crude, unfinished oils, finished petroleum products 
or residual fuels, or ores, into the United States must transport 
at least 50 percent of such importations in vessels registered 
under the laws of the United States, which vessels are owned 
at least 75 percent by citizens of the United States, within the 
meaning of Section 2 of the Shipping Act, 1916, as amended, 46 
U.S.C. 802, and have coastwise privileges in accordance with 
the provisions of Section 27 of the Merchant Marine Act of 1920, 
as amended, 46 U.S.C. 883. 
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3. Legislative action. 
As an alternative to the foregoing recommended executive 
action, Congress ought to extend the cargo preference laws so 
as to provide that a stated percentage of imported strategic 
commodities must be shipped on American-flag vessels. 


Runaway-Flag Ships 


The cancer which is destroying the American shipping indus- 
try is the runaway-flag device, under which great American 
corporations transfer their fleets to foreign flags, such as that 
of Liberia, (thereby escaping American taxation and the obliga- 
tion to obey American labor and other laws), and then compete 
with the dwindling American-flag fleets in our foreign com- 
merce. If this process is permitted to continue, with the excep- 
tion of subsidized lines, within the foreseeable future there will 
be no American-flag participation in our foreign commerce. The 
MTD therefore recommends: 

Recommendations: 

1. That Congress enact into law the recommendation made 
by the President in his tax message of April 20, 1961, and by 
the Secretary of the Treasury in his statement of May 3, 1961, 
before the House Committee on Ways and Means, that the tax 
haven device, as exemplified by the runaway-flag program, be 
eliminated. 

2. As an alternative, Congress ought to enact legislation such 
as outlined in the above section—American Flag Tanker and 
Tramp Fleets—Recommendation No. 3. 


Great Lakes 


Practically all of our shipping on the Great Lakes is overage. 
Many vessels are more than 50 years old. Because of the com- 
petition of other forms of transportation, and foreign shipping, 
there is little incentive for American capital to invest in new 
ships. If we are to preserve a Great Lakes fleet, which is indis- 
pensable to the prosperity of the area and to our national 
defense, Government assistance in a long-term program is essen- 
tial. MTD therefore recommends: 

Recommendations: 

1. That the construction subsidy be extended to Great Lakes 
shipping. 

2. That the Maritime Administration and other government 
agencies, cooperate with maritime management and labor in the 
development of a program to increase ship-borne cargo in and 
to and from the Great Lakes area. 


Research and Development 


The obsolescence of our merchant marine, and of cargo han- 
dling gear and methods place the American maritime industry 
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at a disadvantage with foreign competition. The MTD therefore 
recommends: 

Recommendations: 

1. That government agencies expand their programs for the 
development of quicker, more efficient, and less costly ships, gear 
and methods. 

2. Consideration should be given to the advisability of grant- 
‘ing tax exemption to a percentage of income of companies in 
all segments of the industry, providing such percentage is used 
in research and development. 

3. The Maritime Administration ought to exercise its author- 
ity to police the cargo preference laws, and to plan and carry 
out programs to promote the best interests of the American 
merchant marine. 

Shipbuilding 


As pointed out above, the decline of American shipping has 
inevitably resulted in a decline of American shipbuilding and 
repairs. Highly skilled craftsmen and professional people have 
been driven out of the shipbuilding industry into other indus- 
tries. In 1957, in 91 ship repair yards, 37,600 skilled workers 
were employed; in 1960 there were only 20,200 in 77 yards. It 
is incredible that we should allow this decay of our shipbuilding 
industry, when 79 percent of our trade cargo and 54 percent of 
tankers are more than 15 years old. These ships are obsolete 
and ought to be replaced. It is impossible to have a strong 
American flag merchant marine without also having a strong, 
skilled and experienced shipbuilding industry. The MTD there- 
fore recommends: 

Recommendations: 

That laws be enacted which will require that all American 
owned ships engaged in the domestic or foreign trades must be 
constructed, repaired or renovated in American shipyards. 


AFL-CIO Maritime Committee 


During the last convention of the AFL-CIO, it was announced 
that the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee and the Maritime Trades 
Department, AFL-CIO, had agreed to merge into a single organ- 
ization, the AFL-CIO Maritime Trades Department. We now 
must report that the merger agreement was not consummated. 

On May 16, 1961, the National Maritime Union, the American 
Radio Association and the United Steelworkers of America, 
Local 5000, unanimously agreed to reactivate the AFL-CIO 
Maritime Committee of which they were members prior to the 
ill-fated merger agreement of that organization with the AFL- 
CIO Maritime Trades Department. 

As the events following the making of the merger agreement 
amply demonstrate, the devision to reactivate the committee, 
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which for many years had well served the requirements of the 
affiliated unions, was necessary and proper. There was no other 
alternative. The following resolution was adopted on May 16, 
by the NMU, ARA & USW, Local 5000, in reactivating the 
AFL-CIO Maritime Committee. 

“Whereas, the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee and the AFL- 
CIO Maritime Trades Department, on September 23, 1959, en- 
tered into a merger agreement under which the parties agreed 
to establish a Seafarer’s Section for the mutual advantage of 
their respective affiliates; and 

“Whereas, the sole and primary consideration for said merger 
agreement was the establishment of a Seafarers’ Section as 
aforesaid; and 

“Whereas, the Seafarers’ Section contemplated by the merger 
agreement was not established in accordance with the contem- 
plation of the parties who effected the aforesaid merger agree- 
— and has therefore never existed and does not now exist; 
an 

“Whereas, National Maritime Union of America, American 
Radio Association, and United Steelworkers of America, Local 
5000, all affiliated with the AFL-CIO, represent seamen employed 
in the maritime industry of the United States; and 

“Whereas, the aforesaid unions in the interests of their 
respective members deem it necessary to have appropriate rep- 
resentation in the District of Columbia in order that they may 
be alerted to proposed or pending legislation affecting the in- 
terests of merchant seamen; and to have such representation 
actively support or oppose such legislation as the interests of 
such seamen may warrant; and to engage in such other activ- 
ities directly or indirectly related to the statutory rights and 
obligations of merchant seamen, 

“Now, Therefore, be it Resolved as follows: 

“1. That the consideration for the merger agreement between 
the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee and the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Trades Department having failed, said agreement dated Sep- 
tember 23, 1959, is disavowed and of no force and effect, and 
that the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee was accordingly never 
dissolved. 

“2. That the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee as constituted 
prior to September 23, 1959, be and the same hereby is in all 
respects reactivated. 

“3. That Joseph Curran, Chairman of the AFL-CIO Maritime 
Committee prior to the making of the aborted merger agreement 
on September 23, 1959, be and he hereby is authorized to resume 
his duties in said office. 

“4. That Hoyt S. Haddock, Executive Secretary of the AFL- 
CIO Maritime Committee prior to the making of the aborted 
merger agreement on September 23, 1959, be and he hereby is 
authorized to resume his duties in said office. 
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“5. That said Hoyt S. Haddock is authorized to utilize the 
office space at 132 Third Street, S. E., Washington, D. C., previ- 
ously occupied by the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee; and that 
he be further authorized to engage such office and clerical assist- 
ance as he may deem necessary.” 

The First Constitutional Convention of the Congress of In- 
dustrial Organizations passed a resolution establishing the CIO 
Maritime Committee. This was in 1938. The resolution stated 
that it was essential to establish the committee in order to afford 
full protection to maritime labor. 

Immediately after the First Constitutional Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations, the AFL-CIO Executive Council approved the changing 
of the committee’s name to the AFL-CIO Maritime Committee. 

The chairman of the committee is Joseph Curran. Hoyt S. 
Haddock is the executive secretary. 

The committee is now, and has been since its establishment 
in 1938, primarily concerned with protecting and furthering the 
welfare of the merchant seamen in the foreign and domestic 
commerce by legislative and administrative action in the nation’s 
capital. We work on the premise that what is good for America 
is good for all Americans including maritime labor and further, 
that what is good for the American merchant marine is good 
for maritime labor. 

The following in outline form covers the sphere of operations 
of the committee. The committee in performing its duties main- 
tains liaison with labor, shipowners, trade associations and civic 
organizations: 

I. Legislative 
(A) Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee 
and House Merchant Marine and Fisheries Com- 
mittee. (Principal problems are before these two 
committees.) 
1. Codification and revision of Maritime Laws. 
a. Coastal-Intercoastal shipping. 
b. Bulk, ore, oil and general carriers. 
c. Modernization of archaic maritime laws. 
d. Runaway ships. 
2. Rate Stabilization (Duel Rates and Conferences). 
(B) Senate and House Labor committees. 
1. Minimum Wages. 
2. Labor Legislation. 
(C) Senate and House Appropriations committees. 
1. U. S. Public Health Service. 
2. Maritime construction and operation. 
3. Coast Guard safety. 


II. Administrative 
(A) Maritime Administration. 
(B) Coast Guard. 
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U. S. Public Health Service. 
(D) Dep.rtment of the Treasury—Customs. 
(E) Department of Justice—Immigration. 
(F) Department of Health, Education and Welfare. 
(G) Department of Labor. 
(H) Department of Defense. 
(I) Department of State. 
(J) Federal Communications Commission—Safety. 
(K) Bureau of the Budget—All Programs. 
(L) Department of Agriculture—Foreign Commerce. 
III. International 
(A) International Conferences. 
1. rr of Life at Sea Convention 1960, London 
ay). 
Radio Conference 1959, Geneva (August). 
International Labor Organization Conferences. 
World Health Organization. 
June Conference between the State Department 
(Shipping Coordinating Committee) and Euro- 
pean Maritime Nations discussing runaway 
ships; cargo pereference and subsidies. 
(B) International Transportworkers Federation meet- 
ings and International Liaison with shipping. 
(C) Basic intelligence on foreign wages and working 
conditions. 
IV. United Seamen’s Service 


The following itemized subjects are the highlights in summary 
form of the activities of the committee since the last AFL-CIO 
Convention: 
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American-flag Merchant Marine 


On May 1, 1959, our active oceangoing merchant marine of 
1,000 gross tons and over consisted of 950 vessels manned by 
50,752 seamen. Of the 950 vessels, there were 922 privately 
owned and 28 government owned. In addition to the active 
vessels, there were 90 privately owned inactive. 

As of September 1, 1961, there were 927 active oceangoing 
vessels of 1,000 gross tons and over manned by 48,716 seamen. 
Of this 927, there were 36 government owned and 891 privately 
owned. In addition to the 927 active vessels, there were 93 
privately owned inactive vessels. 

The leading maritime nations continue to increase their fleets 
while our fleet decreases. 

The Maritime Status Report of May 1, 1959, prepared by the 
Joint MarAd-Navy Planning Group, describes our merchant fleet 
as follows: 

“(1) The United States is deficient in capability to meet na- 
tional wartime requirements for merchant-type ocean shipping. 
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(2) Current deficiencies are both quantitive and qualitative, 
and applicable, in different degrees, to all three major categories 
of ships—passenger transport, dry cargo ships, and tankers.” 

Our merchant marine is carrying a smaller percentage of our 
waterborne foreign trade than for any previous period in modern 
history. This is contrasted with the fact that our oceanborne 

trade constitutes 20 per cent of the world total. 

The primary blame for our decreasing merchant marine lies 
in the agencies responsible for promoting and fostering our 
merchant marine. The Maritime Administration is directed 
through the 1936 Merchant Marine Act”. . . to cooperate with 
vessel owners in devising means by which . . . the importers 
and exporters of the United States can be induced to give prefer- 
ence to vessels under United States registry .. .” 

The extent to which this mandate has been disregarded lies 
in the following monthly averages by year since 1950, or ocean- 
borne foreign trade in petroleum and its products (in million 
long tons) and the percent carried in U. S.-flag ships (exclusive 
of cargo carried in military-controlled vessels and trade with 
Canada) : 


Exports Imports 
Year Tons % U.S.-Flag Tons % U.S.-Flag 
1950 A 42 3.7 55 
1951 7 24 3.8 50 
1952 7 19 4.2 40 
1953 P 17 4.6 35 
1954 6 14 4.7 31 
1955 Bs 10 5.4 24 
1956 1.0 10 5.9 22 
1957 1.5 11 6.3 16 
1958 6 16 7.1 7 
1959 8 11 7.5 4 
1960 1.1 16 A 6 
The following is the same breakdown for dry cargo: 
1950 2.3 36 2.5 38 
1951 5.8 42 2.8 42 
1952 4.9 31 2.8 42 
1953 3.3 22 3.2 33 
1954 3.6 23 3.2 31 
1955 5.8 19 3.5 29 
1956 im | 17 4.0 27 
1957 8.8 17 4.6 24 
1958 6.5 15 4.5 18 
1959 5.8 15 5.3 15 
1960 6.5 16 5.3 15 


It does not take much imagination to figure out what happens 
to the American-flag merchant marine when they participate in 
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the carriage of only 10 percent of our waterborne imports and 
exports—ships are scrapped or not replaced when they become 
obsolete, some go into lay-up and the remaining ships that are 
sailing, sail a half or less loaded. All of this adds up to fewer 
and fewer jobs for merchant seamen. Employment in the mari- 
time industry is at its lowest in modern times. The number 
employed has declined drastically over the past few years. As 
recent as June of 1952, there were 76,650 seamen employed as 
compared to 48,716 employed on September 1, 1961. (Maritime 
Administration, U. S. Department of Commerce figures of “Sea- 
faring (on) Privately-owned Ships and Maritime Administra- 
tion-owned Ships Under BBC and GAA.”’) 

The unemployment in the seagoing maritime industry is 
caused by the foregoing reasons and is further complicated by 
larger and faster ships without a comparable increase in crew. 

In 1925, the earliest year in which comparative figures are 
available, there were 56,750 seamen employed on 1,282 active 
oceangoing ships of 6,807,000 gross tons as compared to 49,281 
seamen employed on 957 active oceangoing ships of 9,105,000 
gross tons on January 1, of this year. 

In the short period of three and one-half years, from June of 
1957 - January 1, 1961, there was a drop in employment of 
11,768. 

Since the election of the new Administration, all indications 
point to the fact that this Administration understands and 
appreciates the value of a strong and efficient American-flag 
merchant marine as being vital to our national defense and 
economy. 

Earlier this year the Administration, through the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, began collecting recommendations from the 
industry on how to solve the many problems. The committee 
called the Administration’s attention to the fact that the per- 
cent of participation of American-flag ships in our waterborne 
foreign commerce has practically disappeared. Our waterborne 
foreign commerce has increased by more than 225 percent since 
1925. At the same time, U. S.-flag ships are carrying 13 percent 
less of this cargo than they were in 1925. 

We recommended that the solution to this problem of no cargo 
could be solved as follows: 

a. Vigorous pursuit of Section 212 of the 1936 Merchant 
Marine Act. This Section requires the Secretary of Commerce 
to assist steamship companies in obtaining preference in cargo 
movement, and authorizes him to obtain the cooperation of Gov- 
ernment department and agencies in building the American 
Merchant Marine. He should see to it that the Department of 
Agriculture, Department of State and others follow the nation’s 
merchant marine policy and assist in the implementation of 
Commerce’s programs designed to do this; 
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b. Discarding all programs designed to encourage the placing 

of U. S. owned ships engaged in U. S. commerce under foreign 
flag, including the so-called “effective control” concept; 

c. The adoption and implementation of programs to require 
that oil and ore be imported in U. S.-flag ships without subsidy 
or increased cost to the American consuming public; 

_ d. Stop all transfers of U. S.-flag ships to foreign flags unless 
there are basic and positive findings that such transfers would: 

(1) Not harm our national security ; 

(2) Promote the U.S. foreign commerce ; 

(3) Promote the U. S.-flag merchant marine ; 

(4) Improve the U. S. foreign policy and the cause of peace 

in the world; 

(5) Be essential to the economy of the nation to which trans- 

fer is to be made; 

(6) Not result in the use of such ships in competition with 

U. S.-flag ships; 

e. Centralize the administration of our cargo preference pro- 
grams in the Maritime Administration. This would include the 
designation of the carrier or carriers; and, 

f. Change the administration of our subsidy laws so as to 
allow the subsidized lines to participate in the carriage of more 
cargo such as full cargo lots. 


**Runaways”’ 


The “runaway flags” have increased at a tremendous rate. 
On December 31, 1956, the flags of Liberia, Panama and Hon- 
duras totalled 1,246 ships of 16,960,000 deadweight tons. On 
December 31, 1960, they had increased to 1,397 ships totalling 
23,670,000 deadweight tons. During this period, the year 1960 
showed a decrease of 208 ships from 1958 as compared to the 
increase of 98 ships from 1957 to 1958. This decrease is encour- 
aging and is due in great part to the activities of the National 
Maritime Union. In these totals there were, as of October 1, 
1959, 507 ships totalling 10,720,935 deadweight tons flying the 
flags of Liberia, Panama and Honduras listed as under “effective 
control” by the Military Sea Transportation Service and the 
Maritime Administration. The “runaway” fleet carried 34 per- 
cent of our dry cargo imports and 16 percent of our dry cargo 
exports, 60 percent of our tanker imports and 45 percent of our 
tanker exports during 1959. 

The past Administration continued during their eight years 
to foster the “runaway” flag operators in their continued drive 
to aid the big oil companies, the steel companies and all big 
money interests. 

In their planned program of offering aid to the “runaway” 
operators, the Administration changed the policy covering the 
transfer of Liberty ships to foreign ownership and registry so 
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as to make it easier to transfer; extended U. S. government war 
risk insurance or reinsurance to the “runaways”; announced 
through the Maritime Status Report prepared by the Joint Mar- 
AdNavy Planning Group that we should “maintain effective 
U. S. control over U. S. owned merchant ships now registered 
under so-called ‘flags of convenience’ (Panama, Liberia and 
Honduras) ;” and, backed the “runaway” flags in opposition to 
our NATO allies at all international conferences. 

These are but a few of the instances where the past Adminis- 
tration aided the “runaways.” We have been successful to some 
degree in countering some of these actions. 

The present Administration’s tax proposals to Congress 
include a proposal to tax the earnings of U. S. owned companies 
operating in tax haven countries where more than 20 percent 
of their income is derived from outside the country in which 
they are incorporated. 

This proposal would deprive the “runaway” operators of one 
of their primary reasons for existence—avoidance of U. S. taxes. 

We have continued to be successful in educating members of 
Congress and certain key defense people on the dangers inherent 
in the complete reliance upon these “runaways” to the detriment 
of our own flag merchant marine. The fact that these people 
are beginning to express some doubt upon the feasibility of 
relying upon these “runaways” is encouraging. 

We have pointed out to this Administration the fact that 
if we are to maintain a merchant marine capable of serving our 
peacetime commerce and adequate to serve our nation in time 
of emergencies, they must insist that any further transfers be 
in keeping with our maritime policy to build and foster a strong 
merchant marine. We have recommended the following transfer 
policy to the Administration: 

The Federal Maritime Board, may, by unanimous vote, after 
public hearing, permit the transfer of U. S. flag ships to foreign 
flag, after the applicant for such transfer has affirmatively 
flag, after the applicant for such transfer has affirmatively 
shown that the transfer would be: 

In the interest, convenience and necessity of the U. S. Mer- 
chant Marine, the U. S. economy, and the national defense. 

A factor for increasing revenue in the U. S. after a consid- 
eration of all tax receipts and disbursements. 

A favorable factor to the enforcement of U. S. safety laws. 

An improving influence on U. S. labor standards. 

Of material aid to U. S. foreign policy as certified by the Sec- 
retary of State. 

No influence toward over-tonnage of any of the trade lanes 
on which U. S. vessels operate. 

Unharmful to the competitive position of American-flag 
vessels. 
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Certified by the National Defense Establishment to be of no 
military value to the U. S. or our possible enemy. 

Of aid to U. S. shipbuilding program. 

To place the ship in a trade, between ports of one nation, in 
which the operation of foreign flag ships would not be prejudi- 
cial to the U. S. 

Of aid to friendly nations in the building of a merchant marine 

- fleet sufficient to carry 50 per cent of their foreign and domestic 
trade, or replace vessels which have been destroyed. 

All applications for transfer of American flag ships to foreign 
ownership and foreign registry that meet the above require- 
ments shall be approved with the further requirement that the 
transferred ships shall be prohibited, for the life of the ship, 
from loading or unloading cargo or passengers in U. S. ports. 

President Kennedy has said that “the ‘runaway ship’ like its 
counterpart, the ‘runaway shop’ is a hit and run operation which 
should be stopped.” 

On August 24, 1961, Deputy Secretary of Defense Gilpatric 
wrote to Rep. Carl Vinson (D-Ga.) chairman of the Armed 
Services Committee, stating that the Department of Defense 
is retaining its policy that the U. S. has “effective control” over 
the “runaway” ships. Gilpatric further advocated that a national 
policy be established in support of the Defense Department’s 
position. 

Sen. Warren G. Magnuson (D-Wash.), chairman of the Senate 
Commerce Committee, wrote the Secretary of Defense Robert 
S. McNamara, questioning the Defense Department’s position. 
In the letter Senator Magnuson raised the following points: 

“It is the declared policy of the United States in the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936, ‘to foster and develop a merchant marine’ 
capable of carrying a substantial portion of our export-import 
commerce and all of our domestic commerce, and be capable of 
serving as a naval and military auxiliary. 

“The only effective control of a ship is that of the seamen 
manning the ship and that this has been demonstrated on several 
occasions. 

“It is a known fact that many foreign seamen are sympathetic 
to Communism. The owners of these ‘runaway’ ships have stated 
that, ‘The alien crews of these ships owe no allegiance to the 
laws of the United States. They owe allegiance only to the 
maritime and other laws of other nations.’ 

“We must face up to the fact that as long as a mercenary 
merchant marine is promoted and encouraged by certain depart- 
ments in the Government, we will never have one adequate for 
our needs. 

“We need to have a nucleus of trained seamen to man our 
merchant ships in time of national emergency and shipyards in 
being to build the ships.” 
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U. S. Shipbuilding 


On January 1, 1961, there were 1,747 oceangoing merchant 
type ships, 1000 gross tons and over, under construction and/or 
on order in major shipyards of 32 countries throughout the 
world. This represents a decrease of 73 ships as compared with 
the comparable date a year earlier. 

Four countries, Japan, United Kingdom, Germany and Sweden 
are building more than half—55 per cent—of total world con- 
struction. 

Construction in the United States for private account declined 
by 20 per cent during 1960. On January 1, 1961, orders in United 
States yards represented 3.5 per cent of the total world con- 
struction. Our total private fleet on this date represented 9.2 
per cent of the total world fleet. 

The current level of tonnage on order in the United States 
yards places this country ninth as a builder of merchant tonnage. 

Our shipbuilding program continues to be inadequate to main- 
tain an American-flag merchant marine as declared necessary 
by the Merchant Marine Act of 1936. 

We are continuing to exert pressure for a long range ship- 
building program in conformity with the intent of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 


National Political Conventions 


We had some success at the Democratic National Convention 
held in Los Angeles in that we had the following adopted into 
their platform: “We pledge the improvement of our rivers and 
harbors by new starts and adequate maintenance. A strong 
and efficient American-flag merchant marine is essential to 
peace-time commerce and defense emergencies. Continued aid 
for ship construction and operation to offset cost differentials 
favoring foreign shipping is essential to these goals.” 

The efforts to get a merchant marine plank in the Republican 
Platform were for naught. 


Consolidation of Maritime Laws 


We are continuing the work with Senator Magnuson and his 
committee (Senate Commerce Committee) in an effort to codify 
and revise all maritime laws. Our maritime laws are a con- 
glomeration that have been enacted since the beginning of our 
country with the latest major maritime law being passed in 
1936, over twenty years ago. 

This effort is.divided into three phases, consolidation of all 
maritime laws—this is being done at present—clarifying of all 
maritime laws and then substantial changes will be made in 
these laws. 
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Maritime Studies 


The establishment of the seven-member committee by the Sec- 
retary of Commerce to study problems in the maritime industry 
has created great concern. 

One thing that could be said about the past Administration 
is that it made the maritime industry the most “studied” and 
“researched” industry on record. 

The apparent overriding motive in initiation of the studies was 
to seek justification for not fostering and promoting the Ameri- 
can-flag merchant marine. 

We are of the firm belief and the facts will back us up that 
the American-flag maritime industry is of major importance 
to our national economy and national security and no matter 
how many studies are undertaken, this fact will not be changed. 

A biased group, which appears to us to be the case of the 
Business Advisory Council group because of the “runaway-flag” 
representative—or one without all of the facts—will present a 
report attempting to shade the true facts. 

We have at present sufficient laws to promote and foster an 
American-flag merchant marine. All that is needed is for the 
people responsible for administering these declared policies and 
laws to get off their hind side and administer these laws in 
behalf of the American public. 

We have been invited by the Secretary of Commerce to coop- 
erate with the study group in their efforts. This we shall do. 

Earlier this year we received an invitation from the Maritime 
Administration to discuss on a continuing basis their so-called 
automation studies. We have advised Maritime that we are more 
than willing to participate in any program that is intended to 
strengthen and promote the American-flag merchant marine. 

We further advised them that we are not interested in par- 
ticipating in any program that is designed to build more expen- 
sive obsolete vessels that are not financially feasible when it 
comes to competing with modern foreign vessels. Nor are we 
willing to participate in a program designed to carry the same 
or less cargo than at present and at the same time replace 
seamen. When the program is initiated that has as its primary 
objective the intent to build a modern American-flag merchant 
marine adequate to carry a substantial portion—at least 50 per- 
cent—of our waterborne imports and exports, we will then be 
ready and willing to talk about its effect upon seamen’s jobs. 


Marine Hospitals 


In 1958, in cooperation with the Labor-Management Mari- 
time Committee, we undertook an extensive study of the Public 
Health Service Hospitals to clarify some of the concepts and 
issues regarding the important problem of maintaining proper 
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merchant seamen’s health—a program so important to our 
industrial, social and economic well-being, and national security. 

We have been successful over the years in preventing the 
Bureau of the Budget from eliminating these hospitals. 

The Surgeon General requested this year that the 1958 study 
be reviewed and brought up to date. This effort is now under 
way and should be completed in 1962. 

We have met with the new Surgeon General, Dr. Luther L. 
Terry. He is firmly aware of the needs and benefits of the Marine 
Hospitals and is continuing the program of attempting to up- 
grade the service offered by the Public Health Service. 

There is at present, pending legislation before the House Com- 
mittee on Judiciary and the Senate Committee on Armed Services 
relating to the recovery from liable third persons of the cost of 
medical care and treatment furnished by agencies and depart- 
ments of the United States to persons authorized by law to re- 
ceive such care and treatment. 

This pending legislation raises many questions in regard to 
seamen and the PHS, the Jones Act and the Maintenance and 
Cure laws, and the seamen’s right of election as to the method 
used in accident settlement cases. 

We have contacted all of the government agencies in coopera- 
tion with the Labor-Management Maritime Committee, seeking 
an amendment to exclude merchant seamen. If we do not get the 
amendment, we will oppose its enactment. 


Military Sea Transportation Service 


The Defense Department continues to maintain a merchant 
marine—the Military Sea Transportation Service—in competition 
with our privately owned and operated merchant marine. The 
MSTS is not only the largest shipping company, but it dominates 
the private companies through its allocation of cargo and pas- 
sengers to be carried by the private companies. 

The continued efforts to curtail the Military Sea Transporta- 
tion Service’s maintaining a merchant marine in competition 
with our private companies is being intensified. 


Breach of Warranty of Seaworthiness Liability 


Rep. Herbert C. Bonner (D-N.C.), Chairman of the House 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries Committee, has introduced a bill, 
H.R. 207, that would limit the liability of vessel owners in suits 
by third parties based upon the warranty of seaworthiness. 

The shipowners claim that this bill, if passed, will prevent 
them from being sued because of negligence on the part of long- 
shoremen. This may or may not be true. However, the bill goes 
much farther. 
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The danger of the bill with reference to claims of seamen is 
that it may be the opening drive to eliminate the traditional right 
of seamen to recover against a vessel owner by reason of the 
unseaworthiness of a vessel which is in addition to his right to 
recover by reason of negligence under the Jones Act. 

This is a bad bill and will be vigorously opposed. Testimony 
is being presented in opposition. 


Simplification of Shipping Articles 

We are working with the Department of the Treasury—u. 8S. 
Coast Guard—in an effort to simplify the shipping articles. 

We are participating in this project because we believe that 
there are benefits to be gained by the entire industry—labor, 
management and the government. We shall proceed in this 
project with the aid and advice of the experienced union officials 
and their attorneys because we realize that there are many prob- 
lems and possible pitfalls involved. 


Committee On Political Education 


It is generally agreed by expert politicians irrespective of party 
affiliation or inclination that COPE activities are the number one 
reason for the election of a Democratic Administration, which it 
is thought will be responsive to the needs of the American 
people as opposed to those of big business. Because the primary 
attention was given to the election of a progressive Administra- 
tion, some progressive congressmen were lost. 

The labor movement through COPE can, in a short period of 
time, see to it that our Congress is one that is responsive to the 
needs of the people also. To achieve this requires the full coop- 
eration of every AFL-CIO union. Seagoing unions have always 
had a thorough understanding of the importance of political ac- 
tion. This is so because of the many laws which govern their 
lives. This is recognized in the attention which the seagoing 
unions give to legislative matters. This being the case, it is 
necessary that the principal officers of all seagoing unions make 
the building of COPE and labor’s political strength a number one 
policy and administrative function of their unions. 


Physical Qualification 

Legislation has been introduced that requires the Coast Guard 
to prescribe rules and regulations governing physical qualifica- 
tions required of merchant seamen in order for them to be elig- 
ible to sign articles. The Coast Guard is also required to adminis- 
ter the sign-on physical examinations. 

This is bad legislation that, if passed, could be used as a 
method for blackballing seamen. We are opposing this suggested 
legislation and will continue to do so until it is defeated. 
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Maritime Training 

Rep. Jack Shelley (D-Calif.) has introduced a bill that would 
establish and maintain a Maritime Training Service. This service 
would include training in the deck, engine room and stewards 
departments. Provisions are made to establish correspondence 
training courses. And further, the Secretary of Commerce is 
directed to procure, outfit and berth at least three vessels for 
use as training ships. 

This could be the beginning of a realistic maritime training 
program geared to the needs of the industry. 

We shall continue to work in an effort to get this type of legis- 
lation enacted into law. 


Cargo Preference 


The Cargo Preference Laws that provide the carriage of “at 
least” 50 percent of our foreign aid shipments be carried in 
American-flag ships was under constant attack by the past Ad- 
ministration during the last session of the 86th Congress. 

Only time will tell to what degree the present Administration 
will administer our Cargo Preference Laws to benefit our mer- 
chant marine. 

In August 1961, the Department of Defense announced that 
the coal used in U. S. military installations in West Germany 
will be purchased in the United States rather than from foreign 
sources. At the same time they anounced that the coal would be 
transported in foreign-flag ships. 

We immediately began efforts to have this latter order re- 
versed. It was pointed out to the Defense Department that Sec- 
tion 2631 of Title 10 of the United States Code provides that 
only vessels of the United States may be used in the transporta- 
tion by sea for supplies bought for the Army, Navy, Air Force 
and Marine Corps. And further, that Section 901 (b) of the 1936 
Merchant Marine Act provides that whenever the United States 
shall procure for its own account materials within the United 
States, the appropriate agency shall take such steps as necessary 
or practicable to assure that 50 percent of the gross tonnage of 
such material shall be transported on American privately owned 
vessels. 

The Defense Department has now partially reversed them- 
selves and announced that at least 50 percent of the cargo shall 
be transported on U. S.-flag vessels. 

We are continuing our efforts to have all —100 percent—of the 
cargo transported on U. S.-flag vessels. 

We have advised the Secretary of Commerce that one way to 
help solve the many problems of our merchant marine and at the 
same time administer our Cargo Preference Laws as intended 
would be to centralize the administration of our cargo preference 
programs through one agency—the Maritime Administration. 
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Coastwise-Intercoastal 


The Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee held 
extensive hearings during the last session of the 86th Congress 
on the declining coastwise and intercoastal shipping. We partici- 
pated in presenting the case for the declining coastwise industry 
to the Committee. It was pointed out to the Senate Committee 
that the railroads are, with the blessing of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, engaging in selective rate cutting with the 
following results: Of about 50 coastwise and intercoastal ship- 
ping companies in operation 20 years ago, only three remain; of 
some 800 ships then in operation, only twelve remain. The then 
remaining intercoastal common carrier and the two remaining 
coastwise operators, all are operating at a net loss. This year, 
Luckenback Steamship Co., Inc., the remaining intercoastal ship- 
ping company and the Erie & St. Lawrence Corporation, with- 
drew from the trade. 

The Senate Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee’s 
findings and conclusions arising from the committee’s hearings 
are contained in the report, “Decline of the Coastwise and Inter- 
coastal Shipping Industry.” This committee report reaffirms the 
charges made against the Interstate Commerce Commission and 
is an excellent starting point to restore the coastwise and inter- 
coastal shipping industry. The committee’s report is being fol- 
lowed up because unless it is and vigorously so, the ICC will 
continue as at present. 

‘As a continuation of the program to rebuild the coastwise and 
intercoastal shipping industry, we supported S. 1197. This legis- 
lation, simply stated, would make it more difficult for the rail- 
roads to establish discriminatory rates. 

To date, this bill is still under consideration by the Senate 
Commerce Committee. 


Reorganization of Maritime 


President Kennedy’s Reorganization Plan No. 7 created a sep- 
arate five-man Federal Maritime Commission charged with the 
regulatory functions of the present Federal Maritime Board; 
transferred to the Secretary of Commerce the awarding of sub- 
sidies and related promotional functions; retained the present 
Maritime Administration with an Administrator and Deputy Ad- 
ministrator; and abolished the Federal Maritime Board. The 
Reorganization Plan went into effect August 12, 1961. 

The reorganization looks good with the exception that the 
administrator will not be able to act with any degree of independ- 
ence of the Secretary of Commerce and the Bureau of the Budget. 

The reorganization in itself, regardless of how ingeniously it 
was devised, will not solve all of the past and present problems. 
The answer lies primarily in the attitude of the commission mem- 
bers and the administrator. 
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We have been working with the Department of Commerce and 
the executive offices in an effort to have the right type of people 
appointed to the job. 


International Conferences 


A Safety of Life at Sea Convention was held in London during 
May of 1960. Prior to the convention, we participated over a 
two year period, in preparing the U. S. position. We continually 
urged during this preparation with some degree of success, that 
the government take the position of raising the world standards 
to closer conform with our safety standards. This convention, 
as well as the past conventions, made advances in the world 
safety standards. 

In the future, changes in the Safety of Life at Sea will be 
handled on a regular basis through the International Maritime 
Consultative Organization, a specialized United Nations Agency 
in the field of international shipping. In order to insure the suc- 
cess of this specialized agency (IMCO), labor and management 
should participate along with the government in the continued 
program of improving marine safety standards. 


John I. Hay Case 


We appeared before the Interstate Commerce Commission 
Hearing Examiner in St. Louis in opposition to the Illinois Cen- 
tral and the Southern Pacific Railroads being allowed to purchase 
the John I. Hay Co., a barge line operating on the Mississippi 
River and in the Gulf. 

We appeared in opposition because we are certain that if these 
railroad companies are allowed to purchase a competing barge 
line, it would mean the end of an effective barge industry on the 
inland waterways. This concerns us because there are approxi- 
mately 80,000 maritime employes on these waterways whose 
future would be placed in jeopardy. 

The examiner for the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
recommended that the applicants—Illinois Central and the South- 
ern Pacific Railroads—be denied. 

At present the case has reached the final stage and is under- 
going oral argument before the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. 

We have, therefore, overcome the first major hurdle and we 
shall continue our efforts until the conclusion. 


Minimum Wage 


This year we filed a statement with the Special Subcommittee 
on Labor of the House and the Subcommittee on Labor of the 
Senate. In our statement we stated that the raising of the mini- 
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mum wage of $1.25 an hour and the extension of coverage to the 
millions of uncovered is necessary for the well-being of the na- 
tion and the citizens of this nation. We pointed out that the con- 
tinued exclusion of merchant seamen from the benefits of the 
Fair Labor Standards Act cannot be justified on any basis. 

Legislation was enacted following these hearings that extends 
the minimum wage provisions of the Fair Labor Standards Act 
to merchant seamen. They are, however, excluded from the 
benefits of overtime coverage. Seamen employed on other than 
“American vessels” are excluded from coverage. 

Special provisions of the coverage are as follows: 

(1) Employers are permitted to calculate seamen’s wages on 
the basis of periods other than a workweek, in accordance with 
the custom in the industry, provided that the wages equal the 
applicable minimum hourly wage under the Act. 

(2) In calculating hours worked under the Act, only the hours 
during which a seaman is actually on duty need be counted. A 
seaman is considered to be on duty while he is on watch, or it, at 
the direction of a superior officer, performing work or standing 
by. Off duty periods, provided pursuant to an employment agree- 
ment, are not considered in determining hours worked. 


Minimum Wage and Increases for Newly Covered Employes 


The amendments are designed to bring the minimum wage for 
all covered employes to $1.25 an hour by September 3, 1965. 

For employes brought under the statute for the first time by 
these amendments (this includes seamen), the timetable for in- 
creased minimum wage is as follows: 


September 3, 1961—$1.00 an hour 
September 3, 1964—$1.15 an hour 
September 3, 1965—$1.25 an hour 


Board and Lodging 


Prior to the amendments, the employer was permitted to make 
deduction from the minimum wage for the reasonable cost of 
board, lodging and other facilities. In Section 2(a) of the 1961 
amendments, the definition of “wage” is changed to exclude the 
cost of board, lodging, and other facilities to the extent that it is 
excluded under the terms of a collective bargaining agreement. 
However, the Secretary of Labor is authorized to determine the 
fair value of facilities furnished by an employer on the basis of 
“average cost to the employer or to groups of employers similarly 
situated, or average value to groups of employees, or other meas- 
ures of fair value.” 


Enforcement Provisions 


Under Section 12, the federal district courts are empowered 
to order payment of back wages due employees under the Act in 
injunction suits brought by the Labor Department, if brought 
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within two years. The department may file suit without a formal 
request barring any further action by the employee for back 
wages or damages. However, the employee may maintain a pri- 
vate suit for back wages and liquidate damage if brought before 
the Labor Department action. 


Coast Guard Academy—Kings Point 


Testimony was given before the Subcommittee on Merchant 
Marine of the House Merchant Marine & Fisheries Committee 
last year in support of legislation to place the faculty at Kings 
Point on civilian status. This year we filed a statement with 
the Merchant Marine and Fisheries Subcommittee of the Senate 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee in support of this 
legislation (S. 576). 

We favored this because the American merchant marine has 
traditionally been a service both in war and peace operated by 
private companies and manned with civilian personnel. 

Secondly, the preamble of the 1936 Merchant Marine Act 
clearly sets forth the principle that the merchant marine should 
be operated and manned as a civilian transportation service for 
the commerce and defense of the United States. 

Thirdly, the purpose of the academy is to train personnel for 
the merchant service and not for the Armed Services. 

This legislation has been enacted into law. 


Cruise Legislation 


The primary objective of the operating-differential subsidy 
granted American-flag steamship operators, is to make them 
competitive with foreign-flag steamship companies. 

The percent of participation in the carriage of passengers by 
American-flag passenger ships to and from the United States 
is nevertheless decreasing. The percent of participation in total 
passengers arriving by sea on American-flag passenger ships 
has declined from 45.2 percent in 1951 to 27.5 percent in 1960. 
The percent for departures has declined from 34.4 percent in 
1951 to 26.5 percent in 1960. This disastrous reduction in the 
short period of 10 years is cause primarily by the addition of 
newer and more modern foreign passenger ships. This loss of 
business to the American-flag operators has resulted in the lay- 
ing up of passenger ships and the cancellation of numerous sched- 
uled sailings. When this happens, as it has much too frequently, 
it means the loss of jobs for the seamen that man these ships. 

There has developed since the end of World War II, a very 
substantial business in the carriage of Americans during the 
winter months on short cruises. In 1959, there were approxi- 
mately 99,000 passengers that took “special cruises” from the 
United States. (A “special cruise” is a cruise that is not on 
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the particular ships regular run.) More than 99 percent of these 
passengers took these “special cruises” on foreign-flag ships. 
Eighty-seven percent of the passengers taking these “special 
cruises” took them to the Caribbean area and they were all on 
foreign-flag ships. 

We testified in favor of legislation which was enacted into 
law this year that authorizes the payment of operating-differ- 
ential subsidy for cruises, thereby making it possible for the 
American-flag passenger ships to participate in the lucrative 
cruise business in the off season. 


Dual Rates 


Most American steamship lines operating in essential trade 
routes to and from the United States belong to what is known 
as steamship conferences. These conferences set uniform freight 
rates to be charged by all its members, foreign as well as Ameri- 
can. There are some open rated commodities including bulk 
commodities in which the conferences do not attempt to estab- 
lish the rate. The companies operate as common carriers main- 
taining regular sailings regardless of cargo offerings. The 
companies have devised with the consent of the government a 
system known as the dual rate system. This is a tying arrange- 
ment whereby the shippers who sign the agreement receive a 
lower rate by agreeing to ship exclusively by conference lines. 

In May of 1958, the Supreme Court rendered a decision which 
threw some doubt on the right of steamship conferences in the 
American import and export trades to continue conference dual 
rate systems. During August of 1958 and again last year and 
this year, Congress passed a law making it possible for the con- 
ferences to continue their dual rate contracts until October of 
this year. 

In the meantime, several congressional committees started 
a study of the dual rate system and the steamship conferences. 
After extensive hearings by these congressional committees in 
which we presented our views, they came up with a so-called 
dual rate bill—H. R. 6775—that was signed by the President. 

We pointed out to the President, before he signed the bill, 
that it was inadequate but nevertheless necessary that it become 
law for the specific purpose of allowing the shipping industry 
(labor and management), government and the shippers, time 
to work out legislation to squarely meet the needs of our foreign 
commerce. 

When the President signed the legislation he said, “If experi- 
ence under the law demonstrates that additional protection or 
additional regulatory authority is necessary, it will be requested. 
In the meantime, I am requesting the Federal Maritime Commis- 
sion to keep the subject matter under continuing consideration.” 
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Action Program 


1. Press for the carrying out of the 1936 Merchant Marine 
Act which states that a “substantial portion” of our waterborne 
import-export commerce will be carried in American-flag ships. 

2. Press for new legislation and for proper administration of 
present laws to prevent the transferring of American-flag ships 
to foreign flags that are not in keeping with our maritime policies 
to build and foster a strong merchant marine, and to bring 
under the American flag those flag ships owned by Americans. 


3. Press for a long-range ship replacement program for 
private U. S. shipyards designed to prevent block obsolescence 
of our merchant marine and to retain skilled workers in our 
private shipyards in conformity with the intent of the Merchant 
Marine Act of 1936. 

4. Strive for the proper administration of Public Law 664 
so that our ships carry at least 50 percent and up to 100 percent 
of our government-generated cargoes. Push legislation that 
would eliminate all ships from participating in the carriage of 
this cargo that are not U. S. flag or the flag ships of the recipient 
nation. 


5. Seek administrative action to have our cargo preference 
laws administered through one agency, the Maritime Administra- 
tion. 

6. Press for legislation that will rehabilitate our coastal and 
intercoastal shipping. 

7. Continue the fight, with management’s cooperation, to 
prevent the Bureau of the Budget from eliminating the Marine 
Hospitals. 

8. Continue to oppose the enactment of any anti-labor legisla- 
tion by Congress. 

9. Continue to seek legislation that will provide for the teach- 
ing of foreign languages to merchant seamen. 

10. Cooperate with the Senate Commerce Committee in the 
consolidation of shipping laws and modernization of the archaic 
maritime laws. 

11. Continue to support legislation to amend custom regula- 
tions that will give merchant seamen the same exemptions as 
other residents returning from abroad. 

12. Support legislation that will bring merchant seamen under 
the provision of the overtime coverage of the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act. 

13. Press for the elimination of the so-called “effective con- 
trol” concept which is the instrument of long-range destruction 
of the American-flag Merchant Marine. 

14. Continue to work to raise world safety standards to con- 
form with our own safety standards. 
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15. Press for proper representation of labor and management 
in international conferences where industry problems are being 
considered or discussed by government representatives. 

16. Strive for legisiation which will legalize bona fide mari- 
time rotary shipping hiring halls. 

17. Continue to strive for a program to curtail the Military 
Sea Transportation Service’s maintaining a merchant marine in 
competition with our privately owned and operated merchant 
marine. 

18. Continue to support the operating and construction sub- 
sidy provisions contained in the Merchant Marine Act of 1936 
in order to enable our American Merchant Marine to compete 
effectively with low wage foreign competitors. 

19. Strive for a realistic maritime training program geared 
to the needs of the industry. 

20. Continue to fight in order to stop congressional appropria- 
tions committees from using the unit limitation method of freez- 
ing operating-differential subsidies. This practice tends to estab- 
lish a monopoly on operating subsidies and can destroy the 
American-flag merchant marine under normal conditions. 

21. Obtain legislation establishing uniform standards for sea- 
men’s unemployment compensation. 

22. Seek to have Congress improve and coordinate the govern- 
ment methods of studying and acting on maritime problems with 
the goal of achieving a continuity of long-range maritime policy. 

23. Urge the Administration and Congress to initiate a pro- 
gram specifically designed to realize at least 50 percent of our 
ore and oil imports in U. S. flag ships. 

24. Seek amendment to the 1936 Merchant Marine Act so as 
to prevent any company from receiving aid from the U. S. 
Government that has foreign flag affiliations. 

25. Obtain administrative and congressional action to assist 
U.S. flag tramp companies. 

26. Seek amendment to law preventing discharge of U. S. sea- 
men and their replacement by foreign seamen in foreign ports. 

27. Work to amend mutiny statutes in order to prevent their 
use in labor disputes. 

28. Seek to make permanent the federal law on absentee voting 
for seamen. 

29. Press for establishment of an adequate public relations 
program operated by the Maritime Administration to sponsor 
the American Merchant Marine. 

30. Continue our efforts to prevent the destruction of an effec- 
tive barge industry on the inland waterways. 

31. Continue to strive through administrative and congres- 
sional action to have all of our sugar imported under the sugar 
quota program in American-flag ships. 
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32. Seek legislation to amend the 1936 Merchant Marine Act 
to permit operating and construction differential subsidies to be 
paid with respect to vessels operating in the domestic commerce 
of the United States on the Great Lakes. 

33. Continue to promote the concept of government, labor and 
management cooperation to the end that the American Merchant 
Marine shall assume a stature commensurate with our economic, 
political and security needs. 


Railway Employes’ Department 


During the past two years, the Railway Employes’ Depart- 
ment and its affiliated organizations have made progress in im- 
proving the wages and working conditions of the employes they 
represent on the railways both in the United States and Canada. 
Some progress was also made on the legislative front, but the 
most pressing problem confronting the organizations is declin- 
ing employment. 

Just prior to the last convention, the non-operating standard 
railway labor organizations inaugurated a national movement to 
secure improvements in wages and working conditions. 

As outlined in our previous report, uniform notices were served 
on the individual carriers on May 29, 1959 by 11 organiza- 
tions, including those affiliated with the Railway Employes’ De- 
partment, requesting that the existing vacation agreement be 
amended to provide for two weeks’ vacation after one year of 
service, three weeks after five years of service and four weeks 
after ten years of service, effective with the calendar year 1960. 
The organizations also proposed that the qualifying period ‘in 
the preceding calendar year be reduced from 133 to 90 days, as 
well as a number of other changes to correct abuses under the 
existing agreement. In addition, a request was made for two 
additional paid holidays, namely Good Friday and Veterans’ Day. 

The carriers declined to negotiate on the grounds the proposals 
were barred by Article VI of the November 1, 1956 agreement, 
which, however, permitted the serving of notices prior to 
November 1, 1959, if the changes requested were to become 
effective after that date. The carriers also served counter- 
proposals on the organizations requesting that qualifying periods 
for vacations be increased from 133 to 160 days (182 days in 
1949 and 192 days prior to 1949), that wage rates be reduced 
5 cents per hour to offset the cost of paid holidays provided 
under the existing agreement, and that employes receiving 
holiday pay who perform service on a holiday be paid at straight 
time for such service. 

On June 26, 1959 the carriers were requested to form con- 
ference committees to deal with this dispute. Meanwhile, con- 
sideration was given by the organizations to further requests 
for improvements in wages and working conditions. 
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On September 1, 1959, uniform notices were served on the 
individual carriers requesting improvements in the existing 
health and welfare plan, including life insurance, the cancella- 
tion of the existing escalator provisions, incorporation of the 
cost-of-living adjustments under the November 1, 1956 agree- 
ment into the basic rates and an increase in the resulting rates 
of 25 cents per hour. 

In acknowledging the notices and setting the date for con- 
ference, the carriers again took the position that the organiza- 
tions’ proposals were barred by the restrictions in the current 
agreement and later served additional counter-proposals on the 
organizations requesting that wage rates be reduced 15 cents 
per hour, that the cost-of-living adjustment provision of the 
current agreement be cancelled effective October 31, 1959, that 
the health and welfare plan be amended to provide for payment 
of only 85 percent of the regular coverage, after the employe 
has absorbed $25 of the cost, and 75 percent of the polio coverage 
after the employe has absorbed $50 of the cost of coverage pro- 
vided under the existing agreement for employes and their 
dependents in any 60 day period, and that such savings be re- 
flected in a reduction of the premiums paid by the carriers. 
Regarding the employes’ proposals for improvements in the 
health and welfare plan and life insurance, the carriers said that 
“those proposals are outside the ambit of ‘rates of pay, rules and 
working conditions,’ as those words are used in the Railway 

bor Act, and do not come within the scope of mandatory 

bargaining.” 
+ Meanwhile, in view of the carriers’ contention with respect to 
the bargainability of the vacation-holiday proposals, the organi- 
zations filed a request with the National Mediation Board on 
September 9, 1959 for an interpretation of the November 1, 1956 
agreement. 

After some delay the carriers created conference committees 
to deal with the vacation-holiday dispute. Conferences were 
begun on October 14, 1959, but the carriers continued to insist, 
as they did on the individual properties, that the employes’ pro- 
posals were barred by Article VI of the November 1, 1956 
agreement. 

The organizations immediately advised the National Media- 
tion Board that this issue was unresolved and asked that the 
request for an interpretation of the November 1, 1956 agree- 
ment be set for prompt hearing. 

After holding hearings on November 3, 1959 at which the 
parties presented evidence in support of their respective posi- 
tions, the board issued Interpretation No. 82 on November 13, 
1959, in which it ruled that the organizations’ proposals were 
bargainable. 

Conferences with the Carriers’ Conference Committees were 
resumed on November 23, 1959 at which the organizations’ 
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notices of May 28 and September 1, 1959, as well as the carriers’ 
counter-proposals were discussed, but the parties failed to reach 
an agreement. The services of the National Mediation board 
were invoked on January 20, 1960 and mediation proceedings 
were continued until March 28, when the Board concluded that 
no settlement could be reached. After the proffer of arbitration 
was declined by the organizations, the board terminated its 
services and the President issued an Executive Order on April 
22, 1960 creating an Emergency Board to investigate the dispute. 

The board, consisting of John Dunlop, Chairman, Benjamin 
Aaron and Arthur W. Sepliner, held extensive hearings and 
on June 8, 1960 made its report to the President in which it 
recommended a wage increase of 5 cents per hour effective July 
1, 1960, cancellation of the escalator clause, incorporation of 17 
cents per hour payable under the escalator clause into the basic 
rates, and a number of changes in the vacation and holiday rules 
as well as the health and welfare plan. 

The board’s recommendations were very disappointing, par- 
ticularly with respect to the wage issue. Despite the strong 
case presented by the organizations for a substantial wage in- 
crease, the Board formulated its recommendations to fit the 
“pattern” resulting from the wage increase granted to the Engi- 
neers by an arbitration board. However, negotiations were 
resumed with the Carriers’ Conference Committees and after 
intensive negotiations, an agreement was finally signed on Au- 
gust 19, 1960 settling the dispute on the basis of the recommen 
dations of the Board. Subsequently, negotiations were conducted 
by the parties with the Travelers Insurance Company and 
Travelers’ Group Policy No. GA-23000 was amended to conform 
to the agreement. 

Briefly, the gains made under this agreement were as follows: 


Wages 


As recommended by the Emergency Board, the agreement 
provided for a wage increase of 5 cents an hour effective July 
1, 1960, the cancellation of the escalator clause and the incor- 
poration of the escalator increase of 17 cents per hour into the 
basic rates. 


Health and Welfare 


The existing health and welfare program was also improved 
substantially. In addition to granting the same hospital, surgical 
and medical benefits to dependents as are provided for employes, 
except for house and office calls, the agreement provided for 
$4,000 of life insurance for the employes and the necessary in- 
crease in payments by the carriers to finance the health and 
welfare program over the next two policy contract years, with 
the increase in payments beginning February 1 and the improved 
benefits beginning March 1, 1961. Other improvements included 
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a three-month extension of hospital, surgical and medical bene- 
fits to employes who are furloughed beyond that provided under 
the existing contract and the assumption by the carriers of the 
cost of “on duty” injuries. On non-hospital association roads, 
the carrier would pay Travelers $20.31 per employe per month 
plus 70 cents per employe per month for continuation of insur- 
ance to furloughed employes and 81 cents per employe per month 
for on-duty injuries. On hospital association roads, the carriers 
would pay hospital association dues not to exceed $7.58 per 
employe per month, 81 cents per employe per month for on-duty 
injuries and the cost of providing the continuation of benefits to 
furloughed employes. In addition, they would pay Travelers 
$12.73 per employe per month for dependents’ benefits and 38 
cents per employe per month for the continuation of this insur- 
ance when the employe is furloughed. 


Vacations 


Effective for vacations during the calendar year 1960, the 
qualifying period for a two-week vacation was reduced from five 
to three years. The number of qualifying days needed for vaca- 
tions was likewise reduced on a sliding scale based on the num- 
ber of years of service. Effective for vacations during the 
ealendar year 1961 and thereafter, the number of qualifying days 
required in the previous calendar year was reduced to 120 days 
for employes with one year of service, 110 days for employes 
with three years of service and 100 days for employes with fif- 
teen or more years of service. This compares with 133 days of 
service required prior to 1960 (151 days in 1949 and 160 days 
ue to 1949) which continue to apply in determining the quali- 

ying years prior to the year 1960. The agreement also provided 

that a vacation would be considered earned if an employe quali- 
fied regardless of death, retirement, or termination of service 
for any reason, and days off because of injury, as well as sick- 
ness, may now be counted in computing service for vacation 
qualifying purposes within the limits already provided under 
the vacation agreement. 


Paid Holidays 


In order to correct a glaring abuse of the paid holiday rule by 
the carriers, the qualifying provisions for holiday pay were 
improved in a number of important respects. A regularly as- 
signed employe may now qualify for holiday pay either by hav- 
ing compensation credited to, or being available for service on, 
the work days immediately preceding and following the holiday 
even though his job is blanked or abolished or he is briefly fur- 
loughed. In many instances, under the previous agreement, 
regularly assigned employes found themselves deprived of holi- 
day pay because the carrier blanked or abolished jobs or fur- 
loughed them so they could not qualify. In addition, other than 
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assigned employes may now qualify for holiday pay. Such an 
employe is eligible if (1) compensation for service is credited to 
11 or more of the 30 calendar days immediately preceding the 
holiday, (2) he has a seniority date for at least 60 calendar days 
or has 60 calendar days of continuous active service preceding 
the holiday and (3) he has compensation credited for service or 
is available for service on the work day preceding and following 
the holiday. The agreement interprets “available” as meaning 
that an employe is available unless he lays off of his own accord 
or does not respond to a call, “pursuant to the rules of the ap- 
plicable agreement,” for service. 

Owing to the fact that the Dining Car Employes are covered 
by separate vacation agreements, it was agreed that the parties 
to the agreement of August 19, 1960 would retain authority to 
deal with the revision of these agreements, on the basis of the 
changes agreed upon for all other employes, at a later date. 

The agreement also provided that no new notices on a national 
or regional basis could be served to become effective prior to 
November 1, 1961, and as that date approached, consideration 
was given by the involved organizations to another wage move- 
ment in view of the failure of the Emergency Board to correct 
existing inequities and the progress being made by the employes 
in other industries. 

On September 1, 1961, a uniform notice was served on the, 
individual carriers by 11 non-operating standard railway labor 
organizations, including those affiliated with the Railway Em-. 
ployes’ Department, requesting an increase in wage rates of 25 
cents an hour to become effective November 1, 1961. In addition, 
the carriers were requested to modify or supplement existing 
rules to provide for a six months’ notice of an intended reduction 
in forces, in order to give the affected employes an opportunity 
to adjust to the impact of the lay-off, which over the past few 
years has in many instances become permanent. The carriers 
were also requested to form Conference Committees in the event 
that the dispute could not be settled on the individual carriers. 

The carriers served counterproposals on the organizations pro- 
viding that entering rates of pay for certain classes of employes 
be reduced to 80 percent of the established rates, that a rate of 
$1.25 per hour be established for all dining car waiters and that 
only 24 hours advance notice be given before positions are abol- 
ished or forces reduced. Conferences are in progress on the 
various carriers as our report goes to press. 


Improvements on Canadian Railroads 


A national movement was also inaugurated by the non- 
operating organizations in Canada, including those affiliated with 
the Railway Employes’ Department, to secure an increase in 
wage rates and improvements in working conditions. 
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On November 5, 1959, uniform notices were served on the 


railways parties to the Master Agreement of November 26, 1958 - - 


requesting that effective January 1, 1960, wage rates be in-. 
creased 7 per cent plus 1214 cents per hour, or approximately 25 
cents an hour, and that the existing vacation rules be revised to 
provide for 15 working days with pay after 10 years of service 
and 20 working days with pay after 20 years of service. Should 
_ the rates for health and welfare benefits be raised by the under- 

writers of the Employe Benefit Plan, it was proposed that they 
be shared equally by the railways and the employes; also that 
employes be paid every second Thursday and that pay for statu- 
tory holidays be extended to maintenance of way extra gang 
employes. 

Negotiations on these proposals were begun with the railways 
by the Employes’ Negotiating Committee on November 25, 1959 
in the course of which the carriers served a counter-proposal on 
the organizations requesting that they pay 10 cents per employe 
per month for the check-off of dues, which was being performed 
on the Canadian railways without cost to the organizations. 
Although it was hoped that early agreement could be reached 
on the modest requests of the organizations, the railways claimed 
inability to meet them because of conditions imposed by “public 
policy.” After exhausting all possibility of reaching a settlement, 
the Employes’ Negotiating Committee broke off negotiations on 
January 22, 1960 and requested the appointment of a Board of 
Conciliation under the Industrial Relations and Disputes Inves- 
tigation Act. 

On February 18, 1960, the Minister of Labour announced the 
establishment of a Conciliation Board. The organizations nomi- 
nated Mr. David Lewis, the railways nominated Mr. Philip Vine- 
berg and on April 1, 1960, Mr. Justice J. Milvain, Judge of the 
Supreme Court of Alberta, was appointed by the Minister to 
serve as Chairman. 

Hearings were begun by the Board in Montreal on May 9 and 
continued, with some interruptions, until July 7, 1960. After the 
hearings were concluded, the members of the Board and then the 
Chairman sought through mediation to bring about a settlement 
of the dispute. This proved fruitless, so the Board proceeded 
with the preparation of its report to the Minister of Labour. The 
majority report signed by the Chairman and the unions’ nominee 
and the minority report signed by the carriers’ nominee were 
released by the Minister of Labour on August 24, 1960. 

The majority report, which constituted the report of the 
Board, recommended a two year contract under which wage in- 
creases averaging 14 cents per hour would be paid as follows: 2 
cents per hour retroactive to January 1, 1960; 5 cents per hour 
effective September 1, 1960; and 4 per cent effective May 1, 1961 
based on the wage rates in effect prior to January 1, 1960. The 
Board also recommended a four week vacation after 25 years of 
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service, instead of thirty-five years under the existing agree- 
ment, while the railways’ request for a charge of 10 cents per 
check-off for union dues was denied. The minority report re- 
jected any wage increases for railway workers but concurred in 
the recommendations of the majority on vacations and other 
incidental issues. 

The organizations comprising the General Conference Commit- 
tee met on August 31, 1960 to consider the Board’s report and 
voted to accept it as the basis for settlement of the dispute. The 
carriers, however, declined to accept the report, leaving the or- 
ganizations no alternative but to submit the entire matter to the 
membership in the form of a strike ballot. 

The employes voted overwhelmingly to authorize a cessation 
of work if the railways failed to accept the Board’s recommenda- 
tions and December 3, 1960 was set as the date for withdrawal 
from service. 

Meanwhile, the Employes’ Negotiating Committee was invited 
to confer with members of the Cabinet. The Prime Minister 
also participated in the discussion and urged that the strike be 
deferred until after the Royal Commission on Transportation 
made its report. 

This the organizations declined to do, whereupon the Govern- 
ment, supporting the railways rather than its own Conciliation 
Board, immediately sought legislation which would have the 
effect of barring the strike and freezing wages. Titled “The 
Railway Operation Continuation Act,” this measure was ap- 
proved on December 2, 1960, just prior to the date set for the: 
strike, and forced the organizations to defer any further action 
until after May 15, 1961, by which time it was hoped the Royal 
Commission would have made its report. 

On January 24, 1961, the General Conference Committee met 
in Montreal and set May 16, 1961 as the new date for a strike. 
They also agreed to resume negotiations with the railways as 
requested by the Prime Minister. A conference was held with 
the representatives of the railways on February 15, 1961 but 
no progress was made. 

After the Royal Commission on Transportation made its 
report, in which it recommended subsidies to the railways over 
a period of years to compensate them for uneconomic services 
they are required to perform as a part of public policy, intensive 
negotiations with the railways followed, with the result that a 
Master Agreement was finally signed on May 11, 1961, disposing 
of the controversy on the basis of the Conciliation Board’s 
recommendations. The agreement was for a two year period 
expiring on December 31, 1961. 


Legislation 
In the field of legislation, three important measures of interest 
to railroad labor have been enacted into law. 
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The first deals with railroad safety. Public Law 86-762, ap- 
proved on September 13, 1960, provides for the improvement of 
the accident reporting rules by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission. This is a first step in railroad labor’s determined and 
continuing campaign to reduce the mounting toll of accidents on 
the railroads. 

This measure, which was sponsored by the Railway Labor 
Executives’ Association, required the Interstate Commerce Com- 
‘mission to amend its safety rules to make accident reporting in 
the railroad industry more accurate. 

After conferring with representatives of the railroads and the 
unions on the changes necessary to implement this legislation, 
the Interstate Commerce Commission revised its accident report- 
ing rules to provide that all accidents to railroad employes be 
reported instead of only a part of them as they have in the past, 
that any accident which incapacitated an employe for 24 hours 
be reported, as compared with 72 hours previously required, and 
that a separate report be made on each reportable personal 
injury. In addition, the discretionary right of the chief medical 
officer on each railroad to determine whether “doubtful” cases 
should be reported was eliminated. 

With the more accurate reporting of accidents which these 
changes in the reporting rules will provide, it will be possible to 
make a better appraisal of the causes of accidents in the railroad 
industry and thereby suggest ways of reducing them. 

The new rules were placed in effect on February 1, 1961, al- 
though they will cover all accidents occurring since the begin- 
ning of the year. 

The Congress also enacted legislation to provide exterded 
unemployment insurance benefits for railroad employes who have 
exhausted their regular benefits under the Railroad Unemploy- 
ment Insurance Act. 

Designated as Public Law 87-7, this measure was approved on 
March 24, 1961, and provides for temporary unemployment bene- 
fits at the regular rates for the period extending from July 1, 
1960 through March 31, 1962 for employes who qualify after 
they have exhausted their regular benefits. They may receive 
such benefits for up to a maximum of 65 days subject to certain 
limitations. 

This will provide at least temporary relief for the many rail- 
road employes who have become unemployed either as the result 
of the recession or because of the unwise policies which have 
been followed by the railroads during the past few years. 

Finally, on September 22, 1961, the President approved 
amendments to the Railroad Retirement Act, designated as Pub- 
lic Law 87-285, which changes the eligibility requirements for 
benefits and brings them into line with recent changes in the 
eligibility requirements for benefits under the social security 
system in four areas: 
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(1) Male employes with less than 30 years of creditable 
service will be permitted to retire at age 62 on a reduced an- 
nuity (women employes already have this right) ; 

(2) A spouse becomes eligible for a spouse’s benefit after 
being married only 1 year (instead of 3 years) ; 

(3) A recipient of a survivor annuity who marries a re- 
tired railroad worker age 65 years or more becomes entitled 
to a spouse’s benefit immediately upon such remarriage if he 
or she is at least 62 years old; 

(4) A woman who is qualified for an annuity as a widow 
and marries another employe who dies within 1 year after 
the marriage will not be disqualified for an annuity as the 
widow of a second employe by reason of not having been 
married to him for 1 year. 


Previously, employes could retire between the ages of 60 and 65 
if they had at least 30 years of service. The annuities of indi- 
viduals taking advantage of earlier retirement are reduced by 
1/180 for each month they lack of being age 65. Under the law, 
as amended, employes may now retire on reduced annuities at 
age 62 with less than 30 years of service. 

This change will help alleviate the handicaps faced by em- 
ployes, who because of technological unemployment, or for other 
reasons, find it impossible to continue working until age 65. The 
impact of mergers has been especially severe on railroad work- 
ers, and this legislation will offer older employes, who find it 
impossible to find other employment, some degree of protection. 


Declining Employment 


Declining employment is one of the most serious problems 
confronting the organizations in the railroad industry today. 

Since World War II, maintenance of equipment employment 
has been reduced over fifty per cent. There were 387,374 main- 
tenance of equipment employes on the Class I Railroads in 1945 
as compared to 184,007 in 1960, which is a loss of more than 
200,000 jobs. 

Immediately after the war, improved technology was the prin- 
cipal factor affecting employment in the railroad industry. Such 
improvements in the art of railroading as the diesel-electric loco- 
motive reduced the number of employes notwithstanding an in- 
crease in railroad traffic. 

In more recent years, however, a number of other elements 
have had an impact on maintenance of equipment employment, 
including the merger and abandonment of railroad facilities, the 
contracting out of maintenance and repair work on locomotives 
and cars and the under-maintenance of such equipment by the 
railroads. 

These policies of management are both uneconomical and det- 
rimental to the future growth and national defense of our coun- 
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try. Essential services are being eliminated without regard to 
the public interest or their employes. 

During the past five years a number of mergers have taken 
place which are not in the public interest, and others are now 
pending. Prior to that time, financially poor roads were usually 
merged with rich roads to provide better service to the public, 
but most of the recent mergers, and those contemplated, involve 
consolidation of rich roads for the sole purpose of enriching a 


_ few financiers and speculators through a reduction of service 


to the public with the inevitable unemployment and human mis- 
ery which follows in its wake. 

The organizations affiliated with the Railway Employes’ De- 
partment, in cooperation with the other standard railway labor 
organizations in the railroad industry, have urged that the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission defer the further consolidation 
and abandonment of railroad facilities until a study can be made 
by the properly constituted authority of the role which the rail- 
roads should play in our growing economy and the national de- 
fense. Such a program would serve to bring about the more or- 
derly realignment of railroad facilities in terms of the needs of 
the public and the Nation, rather than the haphazard crazy quilt 
which is presently emerging from the piecemeal handling of the 
problem. 

To accomplish this purpose, a joint resolution was introduced 
in the present session of the Congress, designated as H.J. Res. 
355 in the House and S. Res. 150 in the Senate. 

In addition, the so-called Passenger Service Bill (S. 1670) to 
amend Section 13 (a) of the Interstate Commerce Act was in- 
troduced in the Senate to stop the wanton slaughter of railroad 
passenger service. 

Action on the joint resolution has been deferred apparently 
on assurances from the Interstate Commerce Commission that 
approval of further mergers would not be forthcoming for some 
time. The Passenger Service Bill is still in Committee. Both of 
these measures are urgently needed and efforts will be continued 
to secure their enactment. 

Meanwhile the contracting out of repair work on equipment 
has increased as the dieselization of the railroads progressed, 
with a consequent loss in railroad shop employment. Since Elec- 
tro-Motive Division of General Motors has a virtual monopoly 
over the diesel-electric locomotive market, according to informa- 
tion made available recently by the Attorney General of the 
United States, there is reason to suspect that they have had con- 
siderable influence on the growth of the contracting out of repair 
work by the railroads. The government has secured an indict- 
ment against General Motors under the anti-trust laws on the 
grounds that it used its economic power illegally to monopolize 
the manufacture and sale of railroad locomotives, and if this suit 
is successful, it may result in the reduction of contracting out. 
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The railroad unions involved are convinced on the basis of many 
years of experience that this work can be performed more eco- 
nomically by the railroads in their own facilities and that this 
is essential for the national defense. It would have been tragic, 
indeed, if during World War II the railroads had not been 
equipped to do their own repair and maintenance work on their 
equipment. 

The under-maintenance of equipment has also been a factor 
in reducing railroad shop employment. Not only has this con- 
tributed to the increase in railroad accidents, but it has resulted 
in the loss of untold business to the railroads because of the 
failure to provide adequate equipment in good order to meet the 
needs of the public. 

As the recession lifts, it is to be hoped that railroad traffic will 
increase and provide additional employment for railroad workers. 
But continued effort will be required to offset the other factors 
which have contributed to the reduction and instability of rail- 
road employment. 


Union Label and Service Trades 
Department 


Two years which have ensued since the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department held its Golden Anniversary Con- 
vention in San Francisco, California, in 1959, have been marked 
as one of the most outstanding periods of accomplishments and 
attainment in the promotion of organized labor’s distinctive 
emblems—the Union Label, the Shop Card and the Service 
Button—since the department came into being in 1909. 

Greater service to its affiliated organizations and to the labor 
movement in general, an increase in the number of national and 
international unions affiliated with the department, the expan- 
sion of present campaigns and programs and the addition of 
many new ones designed to increase the demand for union 
products and services have all played a part in this period of 
progress for the department. 

Certainly a great measure of this success and progress is 
directly attributed to the immeasurable degree of cooperation 
and assistance which this department has received and is now 
receiving from other segments of the trade union movement. 

Therefore, the department expresses its sincere thanks to the 
President and Secretary-Treasurer of the AFL-CIO and to all 
the members of the AFL-CIO Executive Council for their in- 
valuable advice, counsel and cooperation especially throughout 
these past two years. 

The national and international unions affiliated with the de- 
partment have been most cooperative with the department’s 
headquarters in supporting national and local campaigns in the 
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interest of the Union Label, the Shop Card and the Service 
Button. The AFL-CIO state and city central bodies, affiliates of 
the AFL-CIO Auxiliaries and the department’s chartered union 
label and service trades councils have performed unusual service 
in this vital field during this period. The other departments 
of the AFL-CIO have cooperated fully in bringing into their pro- 
grams a reiated interest in our department’s activities and the 
newspapers and journals which comprise the legitimate labor 
press have devoted great amounts of their space and the un- 
limited talents of their editors toward promoting the depart- 
ment’s drives to channel union-earned wages back to the fair 
employers who hire union members. 

In this regard, very special attention is drawn to the cooper- 
ation the department has received from the AFL-CIO News 
and from the AFL-CIO American Federationist. 

To each of these individuals, organizations, departments and 
publications the Union Label and Service Trades Department 
tenders sincere and deepest expressions of appreciation. 


New Affiliates 

Evidencing the labor movement’s own increased interest in 
gaining recognition and respect for its very special emblems is 
the increasing number of national and international unions which 
have become members of the official union label family by affil- 
iating with the department. 

Since the 1959 San Francisco Convention, the following affil- 
iates of the AFL-CIO have affiliated with the department: 

- National Association of Letter Carriers; 

Communications Workers of America; 

United Packinghouse, Food and Allied Workers; 

United Federation of Postal Clerks; 

International Woodworkers of America; and 

International Union of Doll and Toy Workers of the United 

States and Canada. 

The department now has an all-time record of 83 affiliates and 
once again extends a warm and hearty invitation to all AFL-CIO 
national and international unions not already affiliated to further 
support and expand organized labor’s efforts to better the lives 
of all citizens through purchasing power by becoming Depart- 
ment affiliates. 


Department Services 


Since its last convention, the department has greatly expanded 
its services to its affiliates and to the labor movement as a whole 
and has added to its list of services many new ones. 

Among these are the following new services: 

A regular project known as the “poster of the month” is now 
in effect. Each month a colorful letter-size poster, furnishing 
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general promotion for Union Labels, Shop Cards and Service 
Buttons, is mailed to all AFL-CIO national and international 
unions, state and city central bodies, affiliates of the AFL-CIO 
Auxiliaries and to the chartered union label and service trades 
councils. This same poster is also reproduced in mat and repro- 
duction proof form and furnished to the newspapers and journals 
of the labor press. 

Beginning in January 1961, the department added another 
regular monthly publication to its list of activities. This is 
known as the AFL-CIO Women’s Auxiliaries News and contains 
Union Label news items of special interest to the Auxiliaries 
and the union label and service trades councils. This publication 
goes out each month to organizations in these two groups and 
has met with unusually fine acceptance. 

Several new items of exhibit materials have been prepared 
and distributed by the department during the past two years. 
Among these are “The Owl,” a table-top type action display 
stressing the fact that “It’s Wise to Look for the Union Label 
and to Demand the Shop Card and the Service Button.” Another 
portable exhibit now being produced stresses “Stop, Look and 
Buy” and uses the action principle of Venetian blinds to draw 
attention to its message. Wherever possible, the department 
produces its portable displays in quantity and furnishes them 
on a free loan basis to local and state groups in the labor 
movement. 

Another service is the production of a new sound-color movie’ 
now nearing completion. The movie, which runs for approxi- 
mately 30 minutes, was filmed in Detroit, Mich., during the 
course of the 1961 AFL-CIO Union-Industries Show. Known as 
“Parade of Progress,” the movie tells the story of the exhibition 
and outlines the department’s overall efforts to promote more 
business for the fair employer. 

Colorful place mats showing all the Union Labels, Shop Cards 
and Service Buttons of the department’s affiliates have been 
produced and are furnished free of charge to labor organizations 
for use at banquets, dinners and luncheons. This item has proved 
to be an unusually popular one and the department has met re- 
quests for over a 150,000 of these place mats. 

The department has stepped up its activities in relation to 
participation in labor schools and consumer counselling insti- 
tutes, clinics and instruction courses. Speakers have been fur- 
nished by the department for participation in these events and 
packets of department literature have been furnished each stu- 
dent in attendance. One special pamphlet has been designed 
and produced .especially for use at labor schools and in colleges 
and high schools. Department representatives have also made 
great use of our portable displays and movies obtained from 
other branches of the labor movement in conducting courses of 
study at these functions. 
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Sets of one and two column “fillers” have been furnished to 
all labor publications in mat and reproduction proof form. 

While these and other new services have been inaugurated, 
previously existing services have been continued and expanded. 
Among these is the regular publication of the department’s 
Official News with most recent issues expanded from four 
page issues to eight pages. This publication is distributed 
throughout the labor movement and has an average monthly 
circulation of from 6,000 to 8,000. 

Each month the department’s Special Monthly Feature con- 
tinues to be furnished to the journals of the national and inter- 
national unions of the AFL-CIO. This consists of a short edi- 
torial type magazine article about organized labor’s distinctive 
emblems and is accompanied by a mat and a proof of appropriate 
art work. 

“Stew and Lou,” the department’s four column monthly car- 
toon feature goes out regularly to all newspapers and journals 
of the labor press. This is a humorous cartoon strip stressing 
the importance of spending union-earned dollars for goods and 
services produced by union workers. 

Each year, as in recent past years, thousands of colorful 
calendars showing all the emblems of the department’s affiliates 
have been furnished for display throughout the labor movement. 

Literature packets for distribution to delegates to conventions 
and other gatherings are prepared and shipped out by the thou- 
sands and contain a selection of the department’s literature and 
a special letter to those who receive them. This furnishes those 
attending union conventions and similar groups the necessary 
materials for reporting back to their own organizations and 
assisting in setting up union label programs on the state and 
local levels. This item has been revised and improved each year 
and is now titled: “Your Future in Your Own Hand.” 

Stepped up activities during this recent period include greater 
participation in state and county fairs. The department fur- 
nishes massive supplies of literature and portable exhibits to 
state and local labor groups for such participation. Requests 
from these local groups for additional literature and “give- 
aways” are passed on by the department to its affiliated unions 
and the response to these requests has been without precedent. 
Especially in connection with the promotion of union label week 
this year has there been a record-setting number of such re- 
quests and the department wishes to thank most enthusiastically 
and sincerely all the national and international unions for their 
generosity in making such great quantities of their promotional 
materials available for these purposes. 

The department has worked closely with various national 
and international unions in connection with special campaigns 
which they were conducting, especially when these campaigns 
have great bearing upon the well-being of all union members. 
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Among these special projects have been the promotion through- 
out the labor movement of the motion picture Spartacus which 
was hailed as a great effort to help overcome the problem of 
“runaway” movies. Another of these special campaigns was the 
department’s cooperation in connection with organized labor’s 
educational consumer boycott against Sears, Roebuck & Co. 
These efforts continue and will until such time as the boycott is 
no longer in effect. 

Many other similar campaigns, some of course on a smaller 
scale but altogether too numerous to list separately, have been 
conducted in support of our affiliated unions’ efforts to correct 
injustices done their members and to increase the demand for 
Union Label products and for Shop Card and Service Button 
services. 

Additional department services have included aid to affiliated 
unions in designing or redesigning their emblems and assistance 
in the registration of these emblems with the United States 
Patent Office. 


Union Label and Service Trades Councils 


The department continues to progress toward its eventual goal 
of “a chartered union label and service trades council in every 
city and state where there is a central body of the AFL-CIO.” 
Special organizational campaigns have been conducted in several 
states along these lines in recent months. Results in this type 
campaign, which is designed to establish a permanent union 
label body on the city or state level, are necessarily slow since 
it many times requires several follow-up visits to the areas con- 
cerned before a council can actually receive its charter. Many 
of these new union label and service trades councils have come 
into being during the past two years and otners will be chartered 
as a result of the campaigns conducted. Special attention, how- 
ever, during this period has been given to strengthening the 
already existing councils and in establishing sound programs for 
newly chartered councils. 


Union-Industries Show 


1960—Washington, D. C. 


The department’s 1960 National Capital AFL-CIO Union-In- 
dustries Show set many records and enjoyed several “firsts.” 
The exhibition was held May 6-11, 1960, in the National Guard 
Armory in Washington, D. C., and during its six-day run drew 
an attendance of 239,500 persons. 

Notwithstanding the fact that our nation’s capital lacks the 
heavy industry usually required in a show city to guarantee the 
success of the event, the department felt that this lack would 
be outweighed by the tremendous importance of bringing the 
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message of good relations between AFL-CIO unions and their 
fair employers to those residing in the area surrounding our 
nation’s seat of government. 

The success of this 1960 Union-Industries Show went far be- 
yond even the greatest hopes of those who helped make it such 
an outstanding accomplishment for the labor movement. 

Several vital factors played a great part in this unusual suc- 
cess of the show. 

Foremost in the listing of these factors is the fact that the 
Executive Council scheduled its spring meeting in the nation’s 
capital concurrently with the timing of this Union-Industries 
Show. The prestige which this lent to organized labor’s own 
exhibition was evident to all. This very special cooperation is 
deeply appreciated by the department. 

With the cooperation of the President of the AFL-CIO and 
through the use of his good offices, the President of the United 
States, Dwight D. Eisenhower, officiated at the show’s opening. 
This marked the first time in the exhibition’s history that the 
nation’s chief executive had been on hand for opening day, al- 
though each past Union-Industries Show had always received 
official recognition from the White House in the form of mes- 
sages of congratulations and the sending of other dignitaries to 
represent the President. 

In spite of the non-commercial and non-industrial nature of 
this show site, the exhibition enjoyed an early sell-out of booth 
space and occupied every useable square foot of display space 
in the Armory. 

This exhibition probably enjoyed greater national publicity 
and news coverage than any previous Union-Industries Show. It 


was aptly titled “Democracy at Work.” 


1961—Detroit, Michigan 


Beautiful Cobo Hall in Detroit, Mich., housed the 1961 AFL- 
CIO Union-Industries Show which was held April 7-12. This new 
exhibition building is probably one of the finest in the world and 
furnished all modern facilities for the staging of this the world’s 
largest labor-management exhibition, appropriately named “Pa- 
rade of Progress.” 

Labor, management and government dignitaries from all over 
America—headed up by AFL-CIO President George Meany and 
U. S. Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg—participated in 
opening day ceremonies which were attended by more than 
17,000 persons. During the show’s six days, 511,600 interested 
visitors came to the exhibition and took home with them prizes 
and souvenirs worth more than $100,000. Exhibits in the show, 
which for the first time were equally divided between AFL-CIO 
unions and fair employers were valued at more than $22 million. 

In one day alone, in spite of a near blizzard which slowed 
traffic on the approaches to Detroit, 119,000 people came to see 
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the marvels of labor, management and government working 
cooperatively together for the good of all citizens. 

The department’s executive board has scheduled the 1962 
Union-Industries Show for May 25-30 in the Memorial Coliseum 
at Portland, Ore., and extends a warm invitation for all national 
and international unions affiliated with the AFL-CIO to make an 
early selection of booth space for this important event and to 
invite their fair employers to join with organized labor in pub- 
licizing good labor-management relations through participation 
in next year’s Show. 


Women’s Auxiliaries 


The department continues to maintain close relations with 
the AFL-CIO Auxiliaries and their affiliates, assisting the auxil- 
iaries wherever possible and calling upon the very special talents 
of the women of the trade union movement in bringing about 
a greater demand for products and services which are the handi- 
work of union members. 

Foremost in additional cooperation with the auxiliaries has 
been the issuance of the department’s new publication “AFL-CIO 
Women’s Auxiliaries News,” mentioned in detail in a previous 
section of this report. 

At the department’s 1959 Convention, the constitution was 
changed to allow chartered union label and service trades coun- 
cils to accept Auxiliaries as affiliates. In all the department’s 
organizing drives during the past two years this new policy has 
been stressed strongly and now many of the department’s coun- 
cils list the auxiliaries in their area as active affiliates. 


Pamphlets and Literature 


Since its last convention, the department has produced 14 new 
pamphlets. These items, in addition to other pamphlets already 
in distribution by the department have been furnished to the 
entire labor movement in great quantity. Altogether, during this 
period, over 3,500,000 pamphlets have been distributed. In addi- 
tion, over 250,000 copies of the Department’s Official News and 
50,000 copies of the AFL-CIO Women’s Auxiliaries News and 
100,000 posters have been printed and distributed. 


Union Label Week 


Union Label Week for 1960 took place from September 5-11. 
This year’s observance was celebrated September 4-10. The 
dates for both celebrations were established by resolutions unan- 
imously adopted at the 1959 conventions of the AFL-CIO and of 
the department. 

Sponsored and produced each year by the Union Label and 
Service Trades Department, Union Label Week starts with La- 
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bor Day and runs through the entire week. The 1960 and 1961 
observances each set new records for cooperation from the entire 
labor movement and recognition for labor’s emblems from public 
officials. 

Mayors and governors all over America, during both these 
years, hailed Union Label Week through official proclamations in 
unprecedented numbers. 

Local and state labor organizations scheduled picnics, parades, 
banquets, outings, bazaars and a host of other public events 
honoring the Union Label, the Shop Card and the Service Button. 
This year, in fact, there were more Labor Day parades—featured 
as highlights of Union Label Week—than ever before in the 
history of this observance. 

Store window displays and the thousands of Union Label 
Week posters distributed by the department served to help carry 
labor’s message to the general public. Maximum use was made 
of the facilities of radio and television on both national and local 
levels. Sample spot announcements and radio and television 
script were furnished by the department to all who could make 
use of this material. 

The department sincerely thanks all segments of the trade 
union movement who worked together so diligently to make 
Union Label Week for 1960 and 1961 so effective and salutes 
those public officials who gave official recognition to the observ- 
ances by issuing proclamations. 


Be Board Meetings 


"Regular meetings of the department’s executive board have 
been held as follows since the 1959 San Francisco Convention: 

February 7, 1960, Miami Beach, Florida; 

May 7, 1960, Washington, D. C.; 

August 14, 1960, Chicago, Illinois ; 

February 19, 1961, Miami Beach, Florida; 

April 6, 1961, Detroit, Michigan ; 

June 25, 1961, Forrest Park, Pennsylvania; and 

October 8, 1961, New York, New York. 

While the past two years in the history of the Union Label 
and Service Trades Department have been a period of expansion 
and one in which greater service has been rendered to the labor 
movement as a whole and to all who toil—a period of success 
and attainment and accomplishment—these same two years have 
brought great loss and sorrow to the department and to other 
elements of the trade union movement in the passing of two 
officers of the department’s executive board. 

On July 17, 1960, our beloved brother and leader, the late John 
J. Mara, president of the Boot and Show Workers’ Union and 
president of our department, was taken from our midst. 

On September 29, this year, George L. Googe, vice president 
of the department since June 1956 and secretary-treasurer for 
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the International Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ Union of 
North America passed to his eternal reward. 

Their many years of dedicated service to the members of their 
own respective unions, their sincerity and forthrightness of pur- 
pose, their service to all who make up the huge family of labor 
unions in our land will be long remembered and will serve as 
eternal monuments to their abilities and beliefs. 

At our department’s August 14, 1960, executive board meeting 
in Chicago, Ill., department vice president Richard F. Walsh, 
president of the International Alliance of Theatrical Stage Em- 
ployees and Moving Picture Machine Operators of the United 
States and Canada and a member of the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council, was unanimously elected president of the department. 
At this same executive board meeting, Daniel E. Conway, presi- 
dent of the American Bakery and Confectionery Workers Inter- 
national Union, was unanimously elected to the position of vice 
president. 

While the period covered by this report has been, indeed, a 
“Parade of Progress” for the Union Label, the Shop Card and 
the Service Button and a time of great forward movement in 
organized labor’s efforts to use the power of selective buying 
in parallel with the strength of collective bargaining, the Union 
Label and Service Trades Department realizes that in the 
months and years ahead these efforts must be doubled and re- 
doubled in order to further approach the goals which we seek. 
Our department, therefore, solicits sincerely the cooperation of 
every part of the trade union movement and the support we 
must have from all union members if we are to continue to bring 
about greater benefits for all through an increased demand for 
labor’s important emblems. 


Auxiliaries 


The AFL-CIO Auxiliaries during the two years since the last 
convention and the opening of the national headquarters office 
in the AFL-CIO Building in Washington, has made important 
progress. 

Organized for the purpose of promoting the program of the 
AFL-CIO and the national or international unions of the affiliated 
auxiliaries, the outstanding result of the various activities is a 
tribute to the women who make up the membership in this or- 
ganization. 

The Auxiliaries display booth has been exhibited at the 1960 
and 1961 Union Industries Shows. During both exhibitions the 
local auxiliary women have manned both the AFL exhibit and 
the AFL-CIO. Auxiliaries exhibit. The Auxiliaries display has 
been exhibited at six national and international conventions and 
at four state conventions. It was also displayed at the IUD 
conventions of 1959 and 1961. 
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Currently available are seven pamphlets and the AFL-CIO 
Auxiliaries monthly Reporter. In 1960, 52,635 pamphlets were 
distributed, and in 1961 33,619 have been distributed, making a 
total of 85,254. The first pamphlets were off the press and ready 
for distribution in early 1960. These were widely used at na- 
tional and international conventions, state AFL-CIO conventions, 
and by local unions, and are available at no cost. 

The Reporter is sent to all affiliates of the AFL-CIO Auxilia- 
ries, to all national and international union presidents and sec- 
retary-treasurers, city central and state body officers. 

More than 125 charters and certificates of affiliation have been 
issued to Auxiliaries from January 1, 1960 through October 1, 
1961. Two new city councils of AFL-CIO Auxiliaries were or- 
ganized in 1960 and five in 1961. Ten national and international 
auxiliaries are affiliated with the national AFL-CIO Auxiliaries. 
Twenty-three National and International unions affiliated with 
the AFL-CIO have cooperated in assisting the AFL-CIO Auxilia- 
ries in furthering our program and in organizing local auxiliaries. 

One-day officers training sessions have been held in 10 of the 
11 state AFL-CIO Auxiliaries. These sessions, rated most suc- 
cessful, are held primarily for the state auxiliary officers to give 
them a better knowledge of the structure of the AFL-CIO Aux- 
iliaries, and how to carry out the functions of a state council of 
auxiliaries. 

The Executive Council is composed of eleven members. Each 
is assigned the responsibility of organizing, and each vice presi- 
Gt is a chairman of one of the national standing committees. 

These officers, residing in various parts of the United States, 


have done a great deal in promoting the eight-point program of 


the national Auxiliaries by assisting the affiliates in planning 
their programs and helping them to carry them out. The eight 
points of the national program that the auxiliaries have been 
following since the merger convention are union label, education, 
legislation, COPE, safety, civil rights, civil defense, and com- 
munity services. 

Thousands of letters have been written by our members to 
their local governing bodies and state and national senators and 
representatives on issues of vital concern to the trade union 
movement. 

The union label program is and always has been of vital in- 
terest to all auxiliaries. There are label poster contests, label 
booths at county and state fairs and drives in cities to determine 
what merchants display and carry union label merchandise, shop 
card and service buttons. 

Educational programs are prepared in conjunction with local 
unions. Many auxiliaries award annual scholarships to worthy 
students. 

The Auxiliaries actively support and cooperate in the regis- 
tration and COPE program and more than 600 auxiliary women 
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have received pins and scrolls from national COPE for 100 or 
more hours of volunteer work. 

The safety program has been greatly intensified and many 
auxiliaries are actively participating in city-wide safety pro- 
grams. Civil Rights has been of vital interest to our auxilaries 
and many women join Urban Leagues to promote the civil rights 
program. The civil defense program is constantly increasing 
momentum in all of our auxiliaries. 

Community services is one of the most active committees in 
the entire auxiliaries program. Childrens homes, orphanages 
and golden age clubs are being helped both materially and finan- 
cially in many cities throughout the country by our auxiliaries. 
Auxiliary members are also participating in blood bank drives, 
working with local cancer associations, assisting in hospitals, 
manning strike kitchens and even walking picket lines whenever 
called upon to do so. 

With the help of the national and international unions, the 
AFL-CIO, we will be able to increase the number of members 
and advance the effectiveness of our entire program. 
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Conclusion 


This report to the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the 
American Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organ- 
izations covers two years of trial and triumph, frustration and 
accomplishment, disappointment and hope. Yet in the face of 
vast and varied pressures, the AFL-CIO has maintained un- 
wavering strength of spirit and unity of purpose. That in itself 
outweighs all other achievements set forth in these pages; and 
the credit for it is shared by the leaders of our movement at 
every level, local, state and national. 

Preservation of our movement’s strength and unity takes such 
precedence because the future rests upon it. The record proves 
that a strong, united labor movement is indispensable to the well- 
being of workers and the nation, both now and in the generations 
to come. 

Thus we of the Executive Council, while keenly aware of the 
perils and problems ahead, look with confidence to the ultimate 
triumph of our cause—a better life for Americans and for all 
mankind. 

This report records the accomplishments of the AFL-CIO since 
the last convention and summarizes the major actions of the 
eight Executive Council Meetings during that period: In San 
Francisco, September 16, 1959; Miami, February 8-16; Washing- 
ton, May 3-6; Chicago, August 15-17, 1960; Washington, January 
5; Miami, February 20-28; Unity House, Pennsylvania, June 26- 
29; and New York, October 10-12, 1961. 

The Executive Council is proud to submit this report to the 
delegates to the Fourth Constitutional Convention of the Ameri- 
can Federation of Labor and Congress of Industrial Organiza- 
tions as a guide to their deliberations in determining the policies 
to be followed by the AFL-CIO for the two years ahead. 
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